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A Retrospect. 


STANDING within earshot of the chimes of New Year’s bells, 
the time has arrived for taking stock of the events of the 
year, and for examining the position of the gas industry as the 
result of the operations of added time. The year has been 
for the industry, in common with other industries and the 
country generally, marked by strong contrasts of light and 
shade; and for the gas industry particularly, it has been a 
full one. It has been a year of rejoicing. Following on the 
pleasures attending the keeping of the centenary of public 
gas supply, there has been the celebration of the Jubilee of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers; and associated with this 
there has been the great demonstration of progress in the 
applications of gas, under the title of the National Gas Ex- 
hibition, at Shepherd’s Bush. Business in gas in the first 
half of the year was good; what it actually has been in the 
second part of the year has yet to be divulged by the re- 
turns. We suspect a varied tale, due to the large propor- 
tion of warm weather in weeks when, in residential districts, 
the domestic heating load ought to have been rising, but has 
not been to the extent that connections and the busy weeks 
experienced in the fixing of gas-fires encouraged expecta- 
tion. But among the undertakings from which information 
has come, there has been the varied account ranging from 
“ satisfactory ”’ to “marking time” inthe volume of the gas 
trading during the second half of the year. However, to 
take the average for the year, we are anticipating that there 
will not be by any means a bad showing, although not the 
bumper increase that an early cold season would have 
given. But definite information has yet to come, because 
it is remembered how last year many of the gas under- 
takings of the country made excellent increases in the sum- 
mer quarter of the second half. But coal, oil, and coke are 
black patches on the year’s record; and we are looking 
curiously to see the final financial effects. 

The year, too, has felt the full weight of the fresh imposi- 
tions made by legislative enactment upon the industries of 
the country; and the annual accounts of industrial under- 
takings such as gas supply will serve to indicate that even 
a Prime Minister can go astray in his views and sayings. 
Mr. Asquith, at Oldham recently, stated that the Govern- 
ment had remitted, or rather reduced, taxation which falls 
upon industry and the necessaries of life. The gas industry 
will, we believe, be able to convince him of the error of his 
imagination in this respect, and of the correctness of material 
fact. ‘The recent report as to the percentage increase in the 
cost of living also tells a contrary tale. 

While benefiting from the general conditions of trade 
(which, however, have fluctuated in comparison with the 
normal periods of the preceding year), in common with 
the rest of the country the gas industry has felt the 
effects of the general unrest and the dearness of money 
—unrest not only at home but over the seas. There has 
been no big war abroad, nor a big strike at home; _ but 
there has been a perpetual seething throughout the year, 
Uncertainty has, therefore, been dominant and unsettling ; 
and the rays of sunshine that have fallen upon the scene 
have been too ephemeral to mitigate, for any very material 
period, the succession of blighting influences upon the 
general conditions. The primary elements in the general 
discomposure have been the long drawn-out Balkan difficulty 
(which did not reach a conclusion until well into the depths 
of the year), the Mexican troubles, clouds in China, South 
African labour and other difficulties, disastrous floods in 
America, and the defeat of the French Government. At 
home in the political world, the contributions to uncertainty 
have been the Home Rule question, the Welsh Church 
Disestablishment, the Franchise Bill, the land question, and 
national insurance dissatisfaction. The railway world has 








been perturbed over the question of rates, and the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission on the subject, as well as by 
the labour troubles and the breaking of agreements, and 
tragic accidents. Throughout the year there have been 
labour troubles of comparatively small importance, but with- 
in them all the essentials for producing a disturbance of the 
national peace. All the efforts of the Government to pro- 
vide machinery to avert these disasters to the country’s 
well-being are proving ineffectual; and labour seems to-day 
more disposed than ever to flout arbitration and conciliation 
schemes, as well as agreements, and to assert itself by an 
extended combined force, so widening the area of the para- 
lyzing influences of a withdrawal of labour. The unrest 
has been exemplified by several difficulties with the railway 
men, by local troubles in the coal-fields, by the threatenings 
of postal employees, by the pressure exerted by municipal 
employees acting in concert, as illustrated by Leeds, with 
the menace of the same thing hanging over Manchester and 
Liverpool, and by many smaller strikes—down to the bakers’ 
and confectioners’ men and the hotel and restaurant staffs 
in London. 

The combination of all these events and the general un- 
rest at home and abroad have had their effects on the Money 
and Stock Markets. The Bank rate was held up to 5 per 
cent. until April; then fora brief period it dropped to 44 per 
cent.; but by the autumn it was back again to 5 per cent. 
Consols continued to shrink. During 1g11 they were bad 
enough in respect of their market valuation; in 1912 they 
were worse; and in 1913 they have not improved their 
position, but show a further descent. They have, in the 
course of the year, made fitful attempts to recover; but in 
the final event unsuccessfully, for, whereas the year opened 
with them at between 74 and 75, towards the close they stand 
at 712 to 72—the worst price of the year being a fraction 
over 71. Other gilt-edged securities have suffered much a 
like fate; and the general result is depression all round, in 
which the gas industry—despite the maintenance of divi- 
dends, and its strong position generally---has been involved 
in common with other popular investments. If we compare 
at the time of writing our stock and share list of market 
values with that of the first number of the year, the gains 
are the exception, and reduced values are found almost from 
beginning to end. But there is a sense of satisfaction in 
that, generally speaking, in the stocks of the home, con- 
tinental, and remoter gas undertakings, the shrinkages in 
values compared with the top gilt-edged and other industrial 
securities have been of small amount—varying from a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent. up to 3, 4, and 5 per cent.—this applying 
to debenture, preference, and ordinary stocks alike. But 
there is a little brightening up at the close, probably in anti- 
cipation of the half-year’s dividends. The Brentford Com- 
pany stands a bold exception to the rule, having added flesh 
to the prices of their heavy stocks to the extent of 5. The 
cloud of discredit under which the Alliance and Dublin Com- 
pany seem to be irresistibly existing is shown by a drop of 
about 15 since the beginning of the year. We cannot under- 
stand the continued depreciation of the market values of the 
Brighton and Hove Company’s stocks, in view of the healthy 
position of the undertaking. This year their original stock 
has receded a further g points, and the “A” stock by 3. 
With a small drop in their ordinary stock, the Gaslight 
and Coke Company’s 34 per cent. maximum and the 4 per 
cent. preference have shed 8 and 7 points respectively. The 
Liverpool “A” and “B” stocks have made a backward 
move by 13 and 15 respectively. Sheffield has also shifted 
down by g. South Metropolitan ordinary is worse on the 
year by about 7; and South Shields by about 6. 

But these are all exceptions; the bulk of the stocks in our 
list exhibiting smaller declensions. Imperial Continental 
ordinary stock has had a set-back of about 8, and Conti- 
nental Union preference of 6. Apart from outside influ- 
ences, it is certain that the investing public are not now 
looking with favour on low interest-bearing debenture or 
preference stocks, nor low maximum dividend stocks. Nor 
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are they generally favourable to the heavy-priced uncon- 
verted stocks to which some gas companies still cling. Had 
the Brighton, Liverpool, and Sheffield stocks been consoli- 
dated and converted on say a 5 per cent. basis, the descent 
of the market values would have worn a lighter appearance. 
However, market values (the decline in which is generally 
of comparatively small amount and merely a movement 
in sympathy with a common tendency) are no criterion 
of intrinsic value. The dividends earned and paid, and 
the activity that has been in evidence during the year 
in works’ extensions to meet the growth of business and 
the prospective demand (which enlarged connection and the 
extension of the variety of application predict), together 
supply a more reliable basis for estimating actual present 
value and prospects. 

Apart from Stock Exchange business in gas capital, there 
has been a large additional distribution of stocks and shares 
by auction and tender. Messrs. A. & W. Richards have 
been as usual very prominent, through their periodical sales, 
in the work of disposing of fresh issues and privately held 
stocks and shares. They inform us that, with scarcely an 
exception, they have sold everything offered, whether in the 
form of new issues of capital or of old stocks and shares 
being realized by executors and other private owners. The 
firm add: “ With heavy depreciation prevailing in all in- 
vestment markets, it could not be expected that gas stocks 
would remain unaffected ; and prices have exhibited a set- 
back from the figures prevailing during 1912. The easing 
off in values, however, has been slight when compared with 
the falls in every other direction; and, on the whole, gas 
stocks have shown a stability which reflects the confidence 
of investors in the gas industry.” 


THE CoMMERCIAL SITUATION. 


Look ing around, the year has hardened faith in the gas 
industry. Its progress is inevitable, because changing view 
and changing demands have provided for it fresh scope in 
which to develop itself. Everything has contributed to the 
shaping of its resources to fresh and extended lines of busi- 


ness operation and service to the community and to manu- 
facturing enterprise. There is nothing within sight that 
can hold it back. Competition has been stronger than ever 
during the year, and will not lessen in the future. Coal 
has been dear, partly due to the position of trade, partly to 
the influence of foreign demand giving support to the hold- 
ing-up of prices at home, and partly to the appetite of the 
coalowners for extraordinary profits while opportunity has 
placed them in an abnormally strong position—an oppor- 
tunity that commenced with the denuding of the country of 
coal stock and the belating of the fulfilment of orders by 
the great and protracted strike in 1912. Oil, too, has been an 
adverse influence in the situation; and so has coke, which 
has not followed the ordinary course of maintaining a high 
price through: good demand when coal commands high rates, 
which shows that the position of the latter in regard to price 
is an abnormal and, in one sense, a fictitious one. The 
returns may show increases on output and sale; but this 
is partly the effect of the great strike. These detrimental 
factors cannot be, to their present extent, permanent. In 
the turn of the wheel of industrial fortune, we have had 
high coal prices before, and low coke prices, with a plethora 
of stock of the latter. And the wheel is bound to turn in 
favour of the gas industry again in all respects, though we 
do not look hopefully for a return to the low prices of coal of 
some few years ago. Birth has been given to other causes 
to prevent this. 

Withal, the outlook of the industry is good. During the 
year there has been an unerring following of the high road 
to greater progress and service. The diversity of applica- 
tion grows ; and everywhere where undertakings are, pro- 
gressive work is actively going forward to increase connec- 
tions for both domestic and industrial purposes. With the 
propaganda work local and general—in the latter of which 
the British Commercial Gas Association have taken such 
prominent part—the development goes on apace, and, in 
quite a natural way, new connections beget further ones. 
We have noticed how considerable is the attention that is 
now bestowed upon enlarging business among existing 
customers, this being an extension of trading that can be 
cultivated on a low capital expenditure. Apart, too, from 
new property, a good deal of attention, it is observed, is paid 
by some undertakings to users of electricity for lighting. It 
is a good thing to get gas into the houses of electricity 





consumers for purposes other than lighting; for the mere 
presence of pipes there, and the convenience and efficiency 
of gas for these other purposes, together with its reliability, 
are sometimes found to induce, at any rate, partial restora- 
tion of gas for illuminating purposes. There is one town that 
has a larger proportion of householder electricity consumers 
for lighting purposes than any other of equal size of which we 
know, and the gas engineer there can boast that in nearly 
every one of the electricity supplied houses gas is used for 
some purpose. An investigation of the district of the Brent- 
ford Gas Company brought to light the interesting fact that 
go per cent. of the premises in the area are supplied with 
gas. The industrial business is also extending at excellent 
rate. These developments all go along faster where there 
is good service combined with cheap thermal value; and the 
good service can only be obtained by having thoroughly 
trained outdoor staffs. The training of such staffs has been 
the subject of fairly frequent discussion—notably at the 
meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers, in a paper by 
Mr. F. W. Goodenough, and at the North British meeting, 
in a paper by Mr. R. Halkett. 

The result of all this excellent work is reflected by the 
Board of Trade returns, by the statistics under the Census 
of Production Act, and by those obtainable from other 
sources. The excellent record of the Board of Trade re- 
turns published early this year for 1911 in the case of com- 
panies and for the twelve months ending March, 1912, for 
local authorities will, we are confident, be exceeded for the 
succeeding return periods. The figures show that the gas 
sales of statutory undertakings were enlarged by no less than 
6,212,621,000 cubic feet in comparison with the preceding 
year ; and that more gas was made and disposed of per ton 
of coal carbonized. There is another thing that has been 
noticeable lately. For some years the addition in point of 
numbers to ordinary consumers has not been remarkable, 
but prepayment consumers have advanced in numbers with 
excellent speed. The tide has been on the turn in respect 
of ordinary consumers in connection with several under- 
takings. According to Field’s Analysis, in 1912 the three 
London Companies had an aggregate increase of 45,478 
consumers, and of these 7025 were of the ordinary class. 
The nine Suburban Companies had an increase of 18,377 
consumers, and of these 4436 are supplied by ordinary 
meters. The balance figures indicate how continuous, on 
the good scale, is the increase in prepayment connections ; 
but a more extraordinary thing is the large extra provision 
that the Mint has had to make to meet the demand for 
coppers—principally, it is asserted, through slot meters. 
The figures are significant of the popularity among the 
masses of buying in small quantities. The number of 
bronze pieces struck in 1911 was 40°8 millions, and in 1912 
77°1 millions. 

This all goes to show the vitality of the industry, and 
the success of its popularizing work. There have been 
quite a number of concerns—company and local authority— 
that have, during the year, registered record consumptions 
—at any rate, it was so during the first half, and especially 
in industrial centres. At the beginning of the year, it was 
found that the Gaslight and Coke Company had metered, 
during the second half of 1912, an increased sale of no less 
than 7°26 per cent., or in volume 920,126,000 cubic feet; 
and in the first half of the current year there was an increase 
of 31 per cent., which was equal to 431,933,000 cubic feet. 
The South Metropolitan Company in the first half of the 
year obtained an increase of 1°5g per cent., or 105,516,000 
cubic feet. There were percentage increases of much larger 
order elsewhere—in the suburbs and the provinces. The 
same applies wherever we turn our eyes abroad—the one 
weak spot being South Africa. At the last meeting of the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association, the Chairman told the 
assembled shareholders that the combined stations had, in 
their increase of business in a single year, made up for the 
loss of Aix-la-Chapelle. If we turn to Australia, the last 
report from Melbourne spoke of a 10} per cent. increase, 
and Sydney also had an increase of upwards of 10 per cent. 
By the British concerns operating in India and in South 
America the same tale is told. No matter where we look, 
the industry is, in regard to the extension of business, 
flourishing. 

To good administration, and technical and commercial 
management, is due this excellent account of the year’s gas 
business operations, as well as to the continuous, though 
gradual, improvement in the efficiency of appliances. Con- 


tinuing as a matter of policy in relation to business develop- 
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ment and assurance of scope for the future, have been the 
concentration of gas enterprise and management by the 
annexation of outer districts, and amalgamation of smaller 
gas concerns with larger ones, with the cultivation of former 
unoccupied area. The heavy price of materials notwith- 
standing, notable has been the large number of undertak- 
ings that have made reductions in price during the year. 
This is partly due to increased business, but more to tech- 
nical improvements in manufacture, whereby enhanced pro- 
ductive results have been secured per ton of coal, and many 
working economies have been effected. Sheffield ought to 
be specially mentioned in regard to price; for, in the course 
of the year, the Company have reduced their charges to 
1s. 3d., 1s., and rod. per 1000 cubic feet. The price now 
charged at Widnes is Is. 1d. to ordinary consumers and 11d. 
to large ones. In several towns, where there is municipal 
management, the perennial subject of the cheapening of 
gas by diverting to this purpose profits now transferred in 
relief of the rates has been kept very much alive. The 
persistent agitation, we are sure, is having a good effect. It 
has had in Manchester, where a trial is to be given for 
twelve months to contributions from profits to rates on the 
fixed lines on the outstanding capital of 13 per cent. by the 
gas undertaking, 1 per cent. by the electricity concern, 5 per 
cent. by the tramways, and 2 per cent. by the markets. The 
liberal policy of gas undertakings in regard to the supply of 
fittings has also had effect; and, though there are gas men who 
dispute the correctness of the policy of supplying free cookers 
and other appliances for the purpose of enlarging gas con- 
sumption, the concerns that have adopted the policy stand 
steadfast by it. Glasgow made an excellent showing last 
financial year in the expansion of business as a direct result 
of the free gas appliance policy. 

There were two illustrations in the course of the year of 
the importance more than ever to-day of having efficient 
technical management on gas-works. These were supplied 
by Devonport and Newry. If plant is not kept up to its 
maximum efficiency, and if the utmost is not got out of the 
coal, then the effect is shown intheaccounts. Bad accounts 
at both places have resulted in the two concerns being pulled 
up in their downward course, and steps taken to bring about 
the prosperity which is to be obtained by efficiency in both 
management and working. Allegations of irregularities 
in connection with the Limerick gas undertaking brought 
about an inquiry by Mr. J. W. Drury, one of the Inspectors 
of the Irish Local Government Board; but instead of con- 
demnation, it happily ended in congratulation. 

For convenience, more than appropriateness of location in 
the review, it may be mentioned here that during the year 
the question of the allowance for depreciation in respect of 
income-tax cropped up several times. Someapprove of the 
scheme that was come to by a representative Committee of 
Gas Companies with the Income-Tax Authorities ; while 
others disapprove of certain features of it, forgetting that 
there must be two parties to a scheme of the kind. In this 
instance the Committee obtained the best possible from 
the Commissioners. A statement upon the scheme, and the 
scheme itself, were included in the report of the Council of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. In his North British paper, 
Mr. J. B. Scott called attention to a very useful provision in 
the scheme in connection with the development of the gas 
business. It is this: “ No depreciation shall be allowed in 
respect of services and fittings, but in lieu thereof, all ex- 
penditure shall be allowed as a trading expense as and when 
incurred.” On the subject of depreciation, Dr. A.C. Hum- 
phreys submitted a very interesting paper at the Institution 
meeting. 


Gas UNDERTAKINGS AND ELEctTRIciTy SupPLy. 

A review of electrical matters will be made in our “ Elec- 
tric Supply Memoranda” next week; but there are one or 
two points to which reference may be made here. Despite 
competition, gas consumption extends; but the competition 
is frequently, where municipally controlJed and in opposition 
to private gas enterprise, of a distinctly unfair character. 
Business is often taken from gas suppliers in connection 
with street lighting and public building illumination without 
competition ; and a further injustice is done by comparing 
the cost of modern electricity with old-fashioned gas equip- 
ment, with inequality in the matter of the quantity of illu- 
mination afforded and hours of use. A writ has been issued 
by the Long Eaton Gas Company against the District 
Council in connection with unfair competition; and it is 





hoped that there will now be a definite decision given by 
the Courts which will act as a check and a guide to other 
administrators of electricity undertakings. Meanwhile, as 
the section of this review referring to legislative work will 
show, further gas undertakings have been taking steps to 
enter upon the business of electricity supply, and the coming 
session of Parliament will see others adopting the same 
course. One Company which will not be found mentioned 
elsewhere is the Jersey Gas Company, who have in hand a 
scheme of electricity supply for St. Heliers. The Bognor 
Gas Company’s electricity plant was brought into use during 
the year. A useful paper on the subject of gas under- 
takings and electricity supply was read before the Scottish 
Junior Gas Association, in the spring, by Mr. J. W. Napier, 
of Alloa. Advisers have come along during the year in the 
persons of Mr. C. H. Wordingham and Mr. F. D. Marshall, 
who urged a closer alliance between the gas and electricity 


| industries, mainly on the two grounds that the electricity 
| industry has cut a large field for itself out of gas-lighting 
| territory, while, on the other hand, by setting its house in 
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order, the gas industry could be of inestimable value to the 
eléctricity industry by supplying it with the necessary cheap 
power in the gaseous form for generating purposes. With 
the expansion, actual and potential, of the gas industry, gas 
men are not prepared to be agitated over the place the elec- 
tricity industry has made for itself; and the gas industry is 
now in a good position for making a strong defence against 
further inroads, and for recapturing some of the lost ground 
—given a fair field, and asking no favour. This has been 
proved, especially in connection with shop lighting. As for 
the supply of gaseous fuel for power to electricity under- 
takings, the work the gas industry has in hand is all shaping 
to the end of being in a position to do business for power 
purposes with anyone who desires. At the Old Silkstone 
Collieries near Barnsley, the surplus gas from the coke- 
ovens is now being used continuously for the production of 
some 1000 kilowatts of electricity, which is used for supply 
by the Yorkshire Power Company. But there are not coke- 
ovens al! over the country, while there are gas-retorts. 


Pusuiiciry WorkK—THE B.C.G.A. 


In the commercial development of the gas industry, it is 
absolutely essential—for educational purposes, to remove 
misconception and traditional error, and to keep the various 
services the gas industry is prepared to render well before 
the public—that studied and systematic publicity should 
be persistently carried on, both generally and locally. The 
administrators of the industry are regarding this matter 
more and more as business men, and look upon it as just 
as necessary as is the trained man—trained technically and 
commercially—to take up, in the case of the larger gas 
undertakings, the responsibilities of the sales department. 
Talking of trained gas men, it was the pleasure of the 
members of the British Commercial Gas Association to 
welcome at their annual meeting Mr. Oscar Hepgood Fogg, 
whose appointment as “ Engineer of Utilization” by the 
New York Consolidated Gas Company is one of the events 
of the year. 

Speaking of the British Commercial Gas Association, 
more subscribers were obtained in the course of the year; 
but there are many more to come in. The activity of the 
Association was great and seasonal during the year; but 
fortunately the calls upon it for dealing with defamations of 
gas on the part of competitors have not been so many this 
year. Our competitors have been convicted of lamentable 
ignorance, which sounds better than saying gross and de- 
liberate misrepresentation. It is now only ignorance and 
want of discretion that lead to occasional foolish talk on the 
part of some of their representatives. The partial relief 
afforded by better sense prevailing among the competitors 
gives more time and liberty for the real work of propaganda, 
and of this there is plenty to be done. 

The Association has stimulated far greater interest than 
ever existed before in the commercial work of the industry, 
and this alone is an excellent thing. [t was seen at the 
annual meeting, held in the Guildhall of the City of London 
and at the National Gas Exhibition, over which meeting 
Mr. Edward Allen, M.Inst.C.E., presided. On this occa- 
sion, and at the annual dinner, there were men of all 
nationalities present; and in every respect—in men, ma- 
terial, and interest—the meeting was a great success. The 
address of the President, and the report made by Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough, told of far-reaching work, and of the continual 
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extension of the horizon of possibility. The papers read 
by Mrs. M. A. Cloudesley Brereton, Mr. Oscar Fogg, and 
by Mr. Thomas Waddom ought to convince, where there is 
not already conviction, that one thing essential to-day in 
the gas trading of the industry is a very high order of sales- 
manship, thorough organization, and the application of 
correct business principles. The papers by Mr. A. E. 
Broadberry on the application of gas to water heating, and 
by Mr. H. M. Thornton on the industrial applications of 
gas, helped to advance our knowledge of the expanse of 
uncultivated business land awaiting the closer attention of 
the gas industry. On the second day of the meeting, the 
three Metropolitan Gas Companies, with the Brentford Gas 
Company, entertained the members to luncheon, with Sir 
Corbet Woodall, D.Sc. (the honour of whose knighthood was 
conferred at the new year), in the chair. This meeting 
of the Association will be the last one to be presided over 
by a President of the Institution in virtue of the holding of 
that office; for the Association have determined that a com- 
mercial organization of the kind does not necessarily require 
a professional gas man as President. bailie Paxton, who 
has been prominent in its work, is the new President, and 
to Glasgow the members of the Association will go for next 
year’s meeting. 


Tue NationaL Gas EXHIBITION AND OTHERS. 


The outstanding event of the year was the National Gas 
Exhibition, originally conceived in connection with the cele- 
bration of the Jubilee of the Institution, and which developed 
into a demonstration of the progress of gas application 
in a manner that was distinctly novel. The President of the 
Exhibition was Sir Corbet Woodall; and he worked hard, 
through personal acts and influence, in making it the mag- 
nificent success that it was. The pivot, mainspring, and 
we do not know what else was Mr. F. W. Goodenough, who 
had at his back a loyal and energetic Committee ; and the 
man who blessed the exhibition at the opening, and who 
gave it his countenance on more than one occasion, was the 
then Lord Mayor of London, Sir David Burnett, Bart. The 
exhibition was co-operative in its financing, design, and 
execution. It only had one mission, and that was the edu- 
cation of the public as to what gas could do. Demonstra- 
tion of application by representative types of lighting, room- 
heating, water-heating, cooking, industrial, and other ap- 
pliances was the order of the day. The display fulfilled its 
dual celebration and educational purposes ; and we hear of 
its influence, in the way of inquiries and adoption, having 
penetrated to quite distant parts. Its influence will not die 
quickly, as thousands upon thousands of the public obtained 
knowledge there that they did not possess before. The 
exhibition was so recent, and such a full description of it 
appeared in our columns, with reports of all the events con- 
nected with it, that this brief reference must suffice. The 
month of its run, let it be added, was full of life, interest, 
and incident ; it drew to Shepherd’s Bush many distinguished 
people, and people from all classes of the community. Its 
associated conferences and lectures produced much of value 
regarding the sciences of lighting, heating, and industrial 
application of gas both for heat and power. Its cookery 
demonstrations and competitions were popular. The halls 
as equipped and patronized during the month will long remain 
in memory. They have been, and will be, the source from 
which fresh knowledge of gas applications has been, and will 
be, carried throughout the United Kingdom—just as a stone 
thrown in smooth waters causes a circular rippling disturb- 
ance of the surface far from the spot where the stone falls. 
Many visitors from other countries visited the exhibition; 
and there have since appeared in their gas literature warm 
appreciations of the exhibition. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Company made a display 
that attracted much attention, and elicited many encomiums, 
at the Ideal Home Exhibition; but a suggestion as to a dis- 
play of lighting at the Anglo-American Exhibition next year 
has not received sufficient encouragement. Gas also had part 
in the Fuel, Light, and Power Exhibition at Sheffield; and 
in trade exhibitions in other cities. On the Continent there 
have been exhibitions at Antwerp, Frankfort, St. Peters- 
burg; and a section was devoted to gas at the Ghent Ex- 
hibition. Right away in Japan, the Yamagata Gas Company 
had a display; being the second exhibition of which the 


country can boast—the first having been held at Tokio in 
the year 1907. 





Tue APPLICATIONS OF Gas. 

There have been no strikingly fresh developments during 
the year in connection with gas lighting, save the application 
of silica cups to high-pressure lamps, which impart a smart 
appearance and a valuable distribution of illumination, be- 


sides giving substantial relief in the matter of maintenance. 
Lamps of this description were one of the features of the 
National Gas Exhibition. All the other makers of high- 
pressure lamps have improved their types in various de- 
tails; and the range from small units to large allows the 
economy of the system to be applied to open spaces, streets, 
large buildings, shops, and factories. The central hanging 
of these lamps is gaining favour from the example of the 
City of London; and a great deal of attention has been 
devoted, with success, to the provision of suitable raising and 
lowering gear. Various local authorities have asked, or are 
asking, Parliament for power to attach brackets for public 
lighting to private buildings, in order that central suspension 
may rule where desired. One outstanding event of the year 
was the announcement of the result of the competition at 
Manchester between high-pressure gas and the flame arcs. 
To the former there were allotted 13,500 yards of arterial 
thoroughfare, and 11,835 yards to flame arcs. Parade 
lighting continues popular; and a special article in our 
columns describing the remarkable work done in this direc- 
tion in South London, and the popularity of the light among 
shopkeepers, attracted notice. Tradesmen like the light 
for its economy, efficiency, and excellent colour for distin- 
guishing goods in their natural tones. In view of the large 
expansion of the high-pressure business, the Corporation 
of the City of London and the London County Council are 
asking Parliament in the coming session for the necessary 
powers of testing and stamping high-pressure meters. This 
is a sign of the times. At the International Road Congress, 
the lighting of the roads was one of the subjects of dis- 
cussion, but really of little enlightenment. The draft street- 
lighting specification was publicly introduced at a meeting 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society (which Society has 
again done some excellent work, despite the contemptuous 
references to it by detractors) by Mr. A. P. Trotter, when gas 
and electrica] men discussed it freely—the latter showing a 
disposition to accept it ; while the former by patient attack 
showed good ground for its amendment. The Committee 
have still got it in hand, endeavouring to make it workable 
in a commonsense and useful manner. A description was 
also published in our columns of the street-lighting specifi- 
cation prepared by the National Electric Light Association 
of America. The Islington Borough Council have accepted 
a tender from the Gaslight and Coke Company, which shows 
considerable saving upon the old contract with an increase 
of illumination, for the lighting of the side streets. The 
inverted burner has enabled this to bedone. High-pressure 
lamps have displaced electric lamps at West Bromwich. 
There were some excellent experiences with the automatic 
ignition and extinction of street gas-lamps at Wood Green, 
Liverpool, and other places. The economy and convenience 
of distance lighting and extinguishing have been so com- 
pletely demonstrated, that there will be a very large passing 
of the lamplighter to other occupations in the immediate 
years. Gas flash signs are becoming more frequently ob- 
served in our streets from their adoption by tradesmen. 

In regard to domestic lighting, the trend of things has 
been towards a more general construction of burners with 
porcelain hoods in place of metal ones, and with deflecting 
apertures, to prevent discoloration of fittings. The South 
Metropolitan Gas Company have justified, by a marvellous 
application in their area, the principle of fixed air and gas 
adjustment with gas that is maintained approximately 
constant in quality, density, and pressure. One experience is 
a personal one, extending over twenty-one months with nine 
burners, during which no cleaning or adjustment of any 
kind has been required, and the mantle renewals only num- 
ber three. But what is particularly required to be cultivated 
in these days is the adoption of more decorative forms of 
gas-lighting ; and the makers have given opportunity for the 
encouragement of this through handsomeand more decorative 
fittings. The semi-indirect fitting (of which we have this 
year illustrated several forms) ought to become very popular 
in the home, as it is such a complete departure from the old 
style fitting. A large amount of attention has—mainly 


through the Illuminating Engineering Society—been given 
to the scientific lighting of schools, libraries, &c.; and infor- 
mation is spreading as to what is correct in the way of foot- 
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candle illumination, and as to scientific application for the 
protection of the eyes of students and workers. In the report 
of the Chief Inspector of Factories, there was a section by 
Mr. D. R. Wilson, recounting the results of his investigation 
of the lighting of foundries. The large number of flat-flame 
gas-burners that he discovered in use is a reflection upon the 
foundry owners and the gas suppliers. In those places 
where there was up-to-date illumination by means of inverted 
burners, the illumination was all that could be desired. 
Foundries, it is here worth noting, are places for dust-proof 
lamps. The Home Office has appointed a Committee to 
consider the question of the lighting of factories, in relation 
to safety and eyesight. 

The study of scientific illumination has been largely taken 
up; and in addition to the British and American Societies, 
one now exists in Germany. The Photometrical Commis- 
sion has emerged, from discussion and reconstitution, as the 
International Illumination Commission; and within the last 
week or two intelligence has come regarding the formation 
of the National Illumination Committee of Great Britain— 
the members being drawn from the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, the Illuminating Engineering Society, the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, and the National Physical Labora- 
tory. This Committee ought to do useful work, though we 
are not yet quite precise in our information as to what the 
functions of the body are to be. A suggestion was made 
by Mr. R. G. Shadbolt, at one of the conferences at the 
National Gas Exhibition, that the work of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society should be carried into the Provinces; 
and the Council of the Society are investigating the matter 
of a programme of conferences in suitable centres. One of 
the features of the meetings of the Society was the Centenary 
Lecture on “ Gas Lighting and its Industrial Development,” 
by Mr. W. J. Liberty. On the general subject of illumina- 

ion, the year further established—through the National 

Gas Exhibition, the Illuminating Engineering Society, and 
articles in our columns—the excellent quality of gas light- 
ing, owing to its lower intrinsic brilliancy, and the spectrum 
composition of the light, which combine to make it the 
superior of electric lighting both for the eyesight and for 
colour matching. 

Very little need be said on the subject of gas cooking. 
There has been nothing in the way of additional improve- 
ment in construction to record; but Mr. F. S. Larkin has 
recently shown means by which ovens could be improved 
and rendered more efficient. He also introduced a system 
of heating water by coils in the oven while cooking is pro- 
ceeding. Mr. Thos. Potterton has brought out a system for 
doing the same thing, with water-pads to the oven. Messrs. 
W. Sugg and Co. have introduced ovens the cubical capacity 
of which can be reduced for small work. 

The subject of gas heating has been prolific in the pro- 
duction of lectures, papers, articles, and letters. It has been 
heard of at the Society of Arts in Cantor Lectures, it has 
found its way into “The Times,” been before the British 
Association, and on to the platforms of several technical 
organizations. The controversy in our columns on hygi- 
enic and radiant efficiencies has brought the disputants 
to one way of thinking, that it is possible to secure com- 
plete hygienic efficiency without having recourse to flue- 
pipes, and without detrimentally affecting radiant efficiency. 
One firm of makers has claimed for a new fire a large gain 
in radiant efficiency. Dr. Leonard Hill at the National 
Gas Exhibition said something of which it is worth making 
wide use. It was: “ The radiant heat from a modern gas- 
fire resembles, as nearly as possible, the natural conditions 
of sunshine out-of-doors.” The coal merchants have taken 
alarm at the increasing popularity of gas; and they insti- 
tuted a circular crusade against the progress of gas heating, 
by following the ancient method of people with a bad case 
to try to defame the rival method. They have found that 
they can no more stop progress in this direction than Canute 
could the sea waves. Investigation is now being made to 
ascertain whether anything can be done to improve the Leeds 
test for gas-fires, in order to promote both its accuracy and 
its usefulness. We have not heard much about surface com- 
bustion this year; but there have been several papers and 
lectures on the use of gas for industrial heating—parti- 
cularly notable being the paper by Messrs. Smith and 
Walter before the Institution, Mr. H. M. Thornton’s paper 
before the British Commercial Gas Association, an anony- 
mous paper before the Yorkshire Junior Association, and 
lectures by Professor W. A. Bone, Mr. Lord, and others. 

In connection with water-heating, the range of gas-heated 





boilers has been extended ; and they are now made in suit- 
able form for any sized property; various coke-heated cir- 
culating boilers have also been brought to notice during 
the year. 

In the power line, the Humphrey gas-pump has been the 
most remarkable new application; the Chingford water- 
works of the Metropolitan Water Board being the scene of 
the installation and working of five pumps—four of a capa- 
city of 40 million gallons each per day, and one of a capacity 
of 20 millions. Professor Bertram Hopkinson has detailed 
the results of his work on the internal cooling of gas-engines ; 
while both he and Mr. Dugald Clerk, D.Sc., have given 
accounts in the course of the year of the scientific work 
which has been done, and which has thrown light upon those 
things that help to structural economy and mechanical 
efficiency. There has been no great advance to chronicle 
in the matter of the development of the gas-turbine. It 
seems pretty clear that, if success is to be attained in this 
direction, a fundamental departure will have to be made 
from the lines of work hitherto pursued. If a new cycle 
could be discovered, so that the high thermal efficiency of the 
gas-engine could be combined with the mechanical advan- 
tages of the rotary turbine, gas would place a great distance 
between itself and competitors in taking the lead in meeting 
the large power requirements not only of this country but of 
the world. 


CoaL AND OIL. 


Coal has been not only the main raw material, but the 
bugbear of the gas industry during the year; for the con- 
tract prices have been about 3s. 6d. per ton more than two 
years ago. With a sale of (say) about 11,000 cubic feet per 
ton, the increase means nearly 4d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
sold. The coal owners have been roundly abused for an 


excessive greed for profits; but through it all, they have 
outwardly shown a perfect equanimity, and privately have 
no doubt pocketed with unfeigned enjoyment the fat divi- 
dends which have been declared by many collieries. Some 
of them naively say that they are now only coming into their 
own after a series of lean years. Figures published in one 
of our financial contemporaries have shown the nature of 
the dividends declared this year; and the well-known coal 
magnate, Mr. D. A. Thomas, in addressing the proprietors 
of one colliery company, stated that the Directors could 
have declared 30 per cent., but they preferred 16 per cent., 
having regard to dividend maintenance in the future. Sir 
Corbet Woodall has pointed to the unrestricted manner in 
which coal owners are allowed to conduct their business, 
contrasted with the restrictions cast about the gas industry; 
Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., largely blames the remission 
of the export tax for the present position; Mr. H. E. Jones, 
would like to see the gas industry become colliery owners ; 
and Mr. Charles Hunt thinks that the coal owners and the 
gas industry might arrive at some mutual arrangement which 
would be permanently beneficial to both. In the multitude 
of councillors and critics, there may be wisdom; but things 
remain steadfastly as before. According to statistics the 
output in 1912—the strike year—was 260,398,578 tons, as 
compared with 271,876,124 tons in 1911, when people were 
rushing in for stock. The world is not going to starve for 
coal for a long distance ahead. Our fears for posterity can 
be shaken off. Some day even Russia may take a foremost 
place as a coal-producing country; for in European Russia 
it is computed that there are workable deposits equal to 
75,000 million tons, and in Asiatic Russia 175,000 million 
tons. This is only an estimate. Meantime, the Kent coal- 
fields are showing more activity; and Mr. W. R. Herring 
has made a test for gas-works purposes, while the Ramsgate 
Corporation Gas Department have a contract running for 
some of the coal. A good deal of attention has been given 
to questions of the determination of moisture in coal, and 
to its storage and chemical and microscopic examination. 
Professor Henry E. Armstrong has accused the gas pro- 
fession of not knowing the carbonizing business. Labour 
members in Parliament introduced a Bill for the nationaliza- 
tion of the country’s coal mines. 

Regarding the course of the coal market, Durham may be 
taken as typical. The year opened with top figures—for 
bests about 16s. to 16s. 3d. February found prices at from 
15s. to 15s. 6d.; and by March 14s. 3d. to 14s. 6d., with 
13s. 6d. to 13s. gd. for seconds, were the quotations. The 


shrinkage was only temporary; and by the beginning of 
-May, the top prices of the year were again in existence. 
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But June to August saw a recession ; while the succeeding 
months— Durham prices be it remembered—have kept 
round about 15s. to 15s. 6d. for bests and 14s. for seconds. 
During the year coke has dropped 4s. or 5s. in market value. 
The oil market has also been in a position that has not 
pleased the users of oil. With oil at 4d. and 44d. per gallon, 
there is not great inducement to make extra, but there is a 
great inducement to make less, carburetted water gas ; and 
this is one of the things that has affected coke stocks. 
Through the same cause, even in carburetted water-gas, 
there is in America a Jarger tendency towards re-establish- 
ing more coal-gas plant. In connection with oil, Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes’s Cantor Lectures on the subject were en- 
lightening Reverting to coal, and touching the question of 
railway rates, eight of the railway companies in July inti- 
mated to the colliery proprietors in Derbyshire and Notting- 
hamshire that they intended to increase their rates from 
these coal-fields by from #d.to 3d. per ton, according to 
destination, from September. 


Bye-PrRopucts. 


This year residuals will not show up so well as they have 
been doing the last year or two. As already mentioned, 
prices for coke have receded, and stocks have increased, 
which is rather unusual when coal prices are so high. A 
Coke Committee has been formed in London to act for the 


coke trade in something the same way that the Sulphate 
of Ammonia Committee act for the sulphate trade. They 
have engaged a fuel expert to advise industrial users of solid 
fuel; and they have entered into collaboration with the 
British Commercial Gas Association. There is a lot of 
work to be done to develop the use of coke. Two con- 
ferences on the subject have been held—one in London, 
the other in Manchester—to see what can be done to 
relieve the situation. It is generally agreed that local 
trade wants cultivating by advertisement and canvassing ; 
that prices are injured by dumping into areas already over- 
burdened by production, by panic selling, and by playing 
into the hands of the middlemen who sell to the retailers at 
prices below those that local producers are trying to realize 
for their coke. Hence the shrinkage of prices. The pro- 
duction by the coke-ovens also plays a part in the position. 
In 1911 at coal-carbonizing works of all kinds, there were 
carbonized 34,460,640 tons of coal, and 18,957,279 tons of 
coke were produced, of which quantity 7,483,105 tons came 
from gas-works and 11,474,174 tons from coke-oven plants. 
This tells a tale. 

Concerning tar, a perpetual difficulty has been to obtain 
for record what are regarded by all concerned to be fair 
market prices—the difficulty being to get the various interests 
involved in tar dealings into the same boat, and to make a 
proper disclosure of prices realized. Some people accuse 
our prices of being too low ; and some—even sellers—express 
themselves as perfectly satisfied. However, on the whole, 
prices have been well maintained during the year, though 
there was a little shrinkage below the best prices in the sum- 
mer months. But at the close some of the highest prices 
of the year are quoted. Generally the subject of tar has 
been kept well to the fore in the course of the year, mainly 
in connection with its use for road purposes. The proper 
methods of preparing and applying tar for road use constitute 
a popular subject of discussion. The question of the injury 
to fish from the washings of tarred roads has cropped up 
two or three times; but the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries are, like ourselves, of opinion that proof is yet 
wanting of the alleged injury, and that there are other likely 
sources of the trouble. Sir James Crichton Browne made 
out a good case, before the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, 
for the use of tar, in view of the fact that dust is a carrier of 
disease. He also stated that there is not the remotest risk 
of the dissemination of cancer by the use of tar in road 
making. The Roads Improvement Association have been 
busy; and the favour of the use of tar on roads continues 
unabated. The “lronand Coal Trades Review ” has lately 
put forward a suggestion for the formation of a Tar and 
Benzol Committee for propaganda work. 

The sulphate of ammonia position is not so healthy as it 
was this time last year; for there has been a break in the 
price, though this may be looked upon as temporary. There 
are reasons for this ; the unfavourable harvest in 1912 being 
one, and another that the good price that has been ruling 
for sulphate of ammonia has made competition keen, and 
has encouraged the manufacture of other nitrogenous fer- 





tilizers. Prices ranged according to position at rather more 
than £14 up to £14 Ios. at the opening of the year; but 
there was a gradual declension, until there was in May and 
June sulphate changing hands at from 30s. to 40s. below the 
figures with which the year began. Towards the close of 
the year, there was a brightening-up; but the figures were 
even then 25s. to 30s. lower than the year’s opening values. 
It must not be forgotten that the average price of 1912— 
£14 7s. gd.—was the highest for thirty years. Nitrate of 
soda was in the same category. While 12s. 14d. per cwt. 
was being obtained for refined at the commencement of the 
year, 1os. gd. or thereabouts is ruling as this is being written. 
There is plenty of reason here for the giving of full support 
to the Sulphate of Ammonia Committee by all sulphate of 
ammonia makers, and to it can be added the increase in 
production from all sources— especially from coke-ovens, 
only part of which are at the present time on the recovery 
system, and many of the others will be converted in time. 
There is also the recovery of nitrogen from the air; but if 
market values fall below a certain price, it will be impossible 
to make a paying proposition of the air process. Messrs. 
Bradbury and Hirsch and Mr. W. S. Curphey, the Chief 
Inspector under the Alkali Acts, did not agree as to the 
quantity of sulphate of ammonia produced in 1912; but it 
may be taken that it was in excess of 1911, despite the coal 
strike. Mr. Curphey in his report referred to the waste of 
ammoniacal liquor by small gas-works, and to the leakage 
of ammonia at some of the larger ones. He in his report, 
and Mr. Norton H. Humphrys in articles in our columns, 
dealt with this field for economy in gas-works operation. 
The International Sulphate of Ammonia Conference at the 
National Gas Exhibition was a great success. 

A large amount of consideration has been given to the 
recovery of benzol from town gas by washing. It was 
revived by Mr. Henry L. Doherty; but the gas industry 
looked on the proposal, in view of their illuminating power 
obligations, with more amusement or indifference than 
seriousness. The idea was rather before its appropriate 
time. Though Mr. W. J. A. Butterfield has introduced some 
figures showing that theoretically there is profit in the idea, 
we have not been convinced that practically the proposal 
could be entertained—any way at present. 


THOUGHTS ON THE TECHNICAL POSITION ; AND 
RELATIONS WITH Two OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


What of the technical position in regard to works and the 
manufacturing processes, and its bearing upon the future ? 
The question is a difficult one. The aspects at the moment 
have multi-form ; and itis not an easy matter to bring them 
into focus, and to speak assertively. Work is proceeding 
in many directions ; and outside processes and claims are 
bringing their influences to bear upon our operations. Things 
that it was thought at one time could never enter into the 
industry’s work have gradually come to be looked upon 
as cognates, and from cognates have been accepted as valu- 
able members in gas-works’ operations. The spirit of de- 
velopment and broader view exists in the technical manu- 
facturing work as in the commercial work. But for the 
moment the pieces upon the board cannot be properly 
adjusted. Time alone can do this; but each year makes 
the future clearer. The past year has enabled the gas pro- 
fession to see better through the prevailing haze than the 
year before; and there are certain things that can be defi- 
nitely accepted. The first is, as Mr. Thomas Goulden has 
shown us, that the primary object of the town-gas maker 
must in future be the production of as many B.Th.U. as 
possible from each ton of coal carbonized, consistent with 
the limits imposed by plant and operation, and by the quality 
of the secondary products. As we have on more than one 
occasion put it, the technical men of the industry have now 
to think in terms of B.Th.U., as much as in cubic feet. 
The second point is found in the technical policy laid down 
by Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., that the duty of the in- 
dustry is to standardize its products as much as possible, 
in the matters of the heating quality and purity of gas, and 
the quality of the residuals. The third point is one that 
has been particularly emphasized by Sir Corbet Woodall, 
Dr. W. B. Davidson, Mr. J. G. Newbigging, Mr. Isaac Carr, 
Mr. Harold W. Woodall, and many others, that in our manu- 
facturing operations further economy has to be sought ; and 
it is there to be had if proper means of realization can be 
discovered. 

These are the three main considerations that face us at 
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the present time ; and they must not, in the professional view 
of the times, be taken alone. We have to look beyond the 
confines of the industry’s own immediate practices, and find 
out what other industries are doing; ascertain the effect 
that their plans are having, or are likely to have, upon our 
own course of procedure; and see whether this course can 
be so shaped as not only to lessen detrimental effects, but 
to produce additional advantage fer the gas industry. The 
principal industries that must fall under observation in this 
respect are first the coke-oven industry, and, secondly, the 
electrical industry. In respect of the former we have seen 
how, though but a moderate part of the coke-ovens of the 
country are working under the bye-product recovery system, 
they are heavily supplementing the supply of secondary pro- 
ducts in every direction. Ssve perhaps in respect of coke, 
the operations of the coke-oven industry have not in any 
way affected the gas-industry’s commercial position. 

What of the future? There is, undera proper system of de- 
velopment of demand, no reason why the coke-oven industry 
should adversely affect the town-gas industry. But is there 
no way by which the gas industry can do something to 
check any possible ill effects upon its own fortunes of the 
trading of the coke-oven industry? Birmingham, through 
the communications of Dr. W. B. Davidson and Mr. W. 
Chaney, has told us that it is possible ; and Birmingham 
has put its belief into practice, by adopting, in its carbon- 
izing operations, Koppers coke-oven plant to supply the 
demands of the industries of the city and its surroundings 
with the metallurgical or hard coke that is required. The 
results of this are that gas is provided, while a market for 
special coke is satisfied that would otherwise have to be 
supplied by plants situated at a distance, and the gas from 
which would not be put to such profitable use, while the 
ordinary Birmingham coke market is relieved of the quan- 
tity that would otherwise be produced under one of the 
usual systems of carbonization. This is a true economic 
benefit that, there is every sign, will grow in industrial 
centres, seeing that the local gas suppliers have the advan- 
tage over more distant coke-ovens in the matter of the dis- 
posal of their gas, as well as the benefit of creating further 
, diversity in the demand for their products. The cultivation 
of trading so as to make greater the average production of 
profit per ton of coal carbonized must be the one important 
view of the gas manufacturer. The coke-oven industry is 
also bound in its operations by the demand that is made 
upon it forcoke. If the gas industry can lessen this demand 
by, in part, adopting its processes, so much the better, too, 
for the sulphate of ammonia and tar markets. 

We have mentioned the electrical industry. An eye must 
be kept upon it in reference to the developments that are 
likely to occur. Its professional men are gradually veering 
round to the opinion that the wasteful use they make of 
coal under steam-boilers is not economically correct. Some- 
thing more perhaps might be done in offering inducements 
to them to make use, under present circumstances, of coke 
and breeze; but there is a distinct leaning on their part to 
the utilization of gas for generating purposes. The Diesel 
oil-engine has hada set-back in favour through the vagarious 
movements of the oil market. But opinion is anything but 
settled among the electrical engineers as to the course of 
their procedure in the future. Some of them are looking 
to Accrington for a lead. There Mond gas plant has been 
adopted, and has been extended, with sulphate of ammonia 
production; and the net generating costs, for the size of 
the station and the load, look tempting. Others again are 
considering the possibility in the future of a closer alliance 
between gas-works and the electricity station. It is con- 
ceded by some electrical engineers that the carbonization of 
coal and the dealing with residuals come within the pro- 
vince of the gas engineer and not of the electrical engineer. 
Mr. S. L. Pearce, of Manchester, has mentioned that there 
has been under consideration in connection with future ex- 
tensions of the Corporation electricity plant the possibility 
of business relations being established between the Corpora- 
tion Gas Department and the Electricity Department, and 
Mr.-f. Roles, of Bradford, has been talking of using gas 
under his boilers, though we should prefer to see it employed 
by the more direct method in the cylinders of gas-engines. 
For the supply of light, heat, and power, the future may 
see only one purchaser of coal in bulk in any city or town. 
Then the electricity undertaking need take no thought for its 
fuel supply nor for its fuel storage, but place upon the gas 
undertaking the obligation to provide all that is required for 
the generation of electrical energy, . 2 
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There may be something that, to many in both indus- 
tries, appears to be visionary in all this at the present time. 
But the year has cleared the outlook; and a once scouted 
idea has become a possibility, is looked upon favourably by 
electrical men, and it may not be long before something 
will materialize in this direction. Anyway, the professional 
men of the gas industry must keep their eyes upon the 
movement, and be prepared to deal with it. The gas in- 
dustry has started the process of absorption of electricity 
supply, or rather adding to its business by being the sole 
suppliers of light, heat, ard power—gas and electric—in 
various districts ; and, where this cannot be done, the con- 
sideration is as to what can be accomplished in the way of 
supplying gaseous fuel to electricity generating stations. 
Let us start off with the belief that the electricity industry 
is just as indispensable as the gas industry and its products; 
and it will assist in broadening the consideration of, and will 
perhaps facilitate, the closer alliance of the two industries 
on the manufacturing side, though not on the commercial 
side. The two things are totally distinct. But, from this 
starting-point, we realize that electrical plant needs exten- 
sion, and, wearing out, has to be renewed. What is the 
gas industry doing in the matter of competing for the con- 
version of electricity generating plant to gaseous driving 
when extensions and renewals of the plant are required ? 
These are a few considerations that occur as we run over 
the events and signs of the year. 


THE CARBONIZING PLANT. 


There has been considerable activity at gas-works in the 
course of the year in adopting new carbonizing plant; but 
it is still as difficult as ever to make selection with such 
diversified factors in the position—ultimate economy, char- 
acter of product, an eye to the future, and current local 
limitations. All the various systems of vertical retorts— 
intermittent and continuous—have now been freely adopted. 
Since their advent in this country, there has never been a 
year in which so many works have brought them into use 
for the first time, or have extended, or have entered into con- 
tracts for, them ; and works in which they have now been in- 
corporated are both large and small. The home contractors 
have been busy not only in this country, but abroad, even to 
the Far East, the Antipodes, at the Cape, and in America. 
Indeed, the British contractors are getting a large share 
of the work outside Germany. Speaking of Germany, it 
may be incidentally mentioned that during the year the 
Imperial Supreme Court refused to deprive the Dessau 
Company of their legitimate rights, and sustained their 
patents ; but while it was our pleasure to compliment the 
Dessau Company upon this fact, it fell to our lot to have 
to criticize somewhat severely an unwarranted and covert 
attack that was made in our German contemporary on con- 
tinuous vertical retorts, on a condition of affairs which was 
not normal, and which finds its reverse in the excellent ex- 
periences in numbers of other works. 

A point that has been one for serious consideration by 
many engineers has been the life and wear and tear, in 
view of the somewhat heavier capital expenditure involved 
in vertical retorts in comparison with horizontal ones. 
But information on this particular point has given satisfac- 
tion, by example from St. Helens in relation to continuous 
retorts, and from Mariendorf, in relation to the intermittent 
type. At St. Helens, the original retorts have now been 
running about six years, with only minor repairs ; and Mr. 
Ernst Kérting, in a communication made to our columns, 
showed how, also with only minor repairs, Dessau retorts 
had had 2000 days’ working life at Mariendorf,and he could 
not predict how much longer they were going to run. The 
illustrations that were given, too, showed that the deforma- 
tion was absolutely negligible, notwithstanding steaming at 
the rear of the carbonization period. But with all the ad- 
vantages shown by the continuous vertical retort in the way 
of uniform make, in respect of heating and illuminating 
quality during the carbonization period, and by all the sys- 
tems the lessened trouble from naphthalene and sulphur 
compounds (which has an advantageous effect upon works’ 
operations subsequent to carbonization), the improved pro- 
duction of sulphate of ammonia, and the higher quality of 
the tar and (with certain coals) the coke, there are engi- 
neers who are able to show with horizontal working under 
modern methods results which, in their opinion, do not 
justify the extra capital expenditure for vertical settings. 
Modern working with the horizontal retort system has indeed 
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narrowed the margin of advantage with the verticals; and 
the vertical exponents realize this. The question engineers 
now consider is whether the advantages offered by the ver- 
tical system outweigh the additional capital expenditure, 
which in its turn has to be considered in relation to upkeep, 
and this appears to stand well in the comparison. There is 
Mr. Isaac Carr who, in the interests of the maintenance of 
cheap gas at Widnes, has gone into the question thoroughly 
from the point of view of his local conditions; and he pre- 
dicts, by adopting a larger section of horizontal retort and 
heavier charge working, the realization of a further economy 
upon his 44d. per 1000 cubic feet net working cost into the 
holder. Nevertheless, who can say that the vertical retort 
will not in the course of time obtain the superior position in 
regard to numerical adoption ? 


Coke AND CHAMBER OvENS—GAS FROM COLLIERY 
PLANTS. 


A large amount of attention has been given this year 
to the question of the utilization by gas-works of coke or 
chamber ovens. The day has passed when there is talk of 
the disadvantages of carbonization in bulk—of varying illu- 


minating and calorific power curves, of heavy fuel accounts, 
of the necessity for heavier expense in the provision of 
plant for the handling of material. These things ina degree 
ail still exist; but the constructors have successfully worked 
to give to their bulk carbonization systems greater proxima- 
tion to the needs of the gas manufacturer. The coke or 
chamber oven, so far as can be seen at present, will never 
in gas-works practice realize the vogue of the horizontal or 
the vertical retort. There are sufficient reasons why it will 
not doso. But in large works, especiaily in works in indus- 
trial areas, it will make for itself a good place—if present 
portents are correctly read. The year has given to the 
system testimony of a place in furthering the commercial 
interests of the gas industry. At home, Birmingham has 
supplied us, through the North British lecture by Dr. David- 
son and the Institution paper by Mr. Chaney, witha graphic 
account of the value of the process; and from Ferndale has 
come information, through Mr. E. A. Franks, as to the use- 
fulness of the coke-oven in even small gas-works—the last 
place where, owing to the size of the charge, its application 
would at one time have been considered admissible. Darwen 
has an oven scheme in hand; and Munich has supplied us 
with an amount of interesting descriptive matter. The case 
for chamber-ovens has also been presented in a special con- 
tribution to our columns by Mr. G. Stanley Cooper. 

In the economic development of the gas industry and for 
reliability, it appears that, from the extent of the ability at 
the moment to form judgment, it is better that the industry 
should, where possible in industrial areas, supply metal- 
lurgical coke (although the coke-oven can be used for the 
production of ordinary coke, as well as the dense variety) 
than that it should be purchasers of gas from colliery coke- 
oven plants. There is a clear limit to such ability to pur- 
chase; and the constancy of supply depends on factors that 
do not belong to the gas industry. There, however, comes 
the question where coke-oven plants do exist at collieries, 
that it may be an economy to purchase part of the supply of 
gas required—gas having (as shown by Mr. J. E. Christopher 
by tests of gas from four distinct plants) an average net 
value of 510 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. However, with the 
sensitiveness of labour, it would never do to rely solely on 
a source of gas production that is not under complete con- 
trol by gas undertaking. But whatever business relations 
may be entered into in this connection, they wil] have to be 
at a price that willtempt. We have recently seen the rejec- 
tion of a scheme in the Rhondda, with purified gas offering at 
74d. per 1000 cubic feet at the ovens. The advantages and 
disadvantages were seriously weighed ; and rejection was the 
result. On the other hand, report says that arrangements 
have been made for a supply (rumour adds at 4d. per 1000 
cubic feet) of coke-oven gas to the Middlesbrough Corpora- 
tion from the plant of Sir Henry Samuelson and Co., Ltd. 
The plant is equal to the carbonization of 4800 tons of coal 
per week; and as there are about 5500 cubic feet of gas 
available per ton of the quality required by the Corporation, 
this is equal to 26,400,000 cubic feet a week. It will be re- 
membered that the Corporation are proposing the adoption 
of a calorific power standard in the Bill they are promoting 
next session. The prospect of gas from colliery coke-ovens 
entering largely into town supply in this country does not 
greatly improve with time; ad there is at these plants a 





large development of the process of stripping the gas, and 
using the poor denuded resultant for heat and power pur- 
poses. Nevertheless, abroad there is a different tale. We 
know what is now being done in America. Not long since, 
we learned that in Germany some 7000 million cubic feet of 
coke-oven gas are now used for town supply; in the Ruhr 
district there are 45 towns and communes being supplied 
with the gas. In France and Belgium, there has been an 
extension of its use for the same purpose. In view of the 
bye-products manufacture and so forth, we believe that there 
would be advantage in bringing the coke-oven technical men 
into closer touch with the Technical Associations of the gas 
industry ; and, holding this view, hearty welcome was given 
this year to Mr. Ernest F. Hooper to the presidential chair 
of the North of England Gas Managers’ Association. 


Propucer GAS AND THE ['uEL Account. 


The year has given no special progress to record in con- 
nection with horizontal retort working, other than the con- 
tinued expansion of heavier charge operation. Stoking 
machinery and the auxiliary plant—elevating, conveying, 
and storage—has only been improved in detail. The telpher 
system of distribution about gas-works has been largely ex- 
tended. But in connection with retort-settings generally, 
there has been a reawakening of interest in their heating, 
and the obtaining of greater control, with incidentally a 
material economy. In Mr. Chaney’s Institution paper, in 
Dr. Davidson’s William Young Memorial Lecture, and in 
Mr. W. H. Johns’ address to the Midland Junior Associa- 
tion, attention was called to the adoption of the Mond gas- 
producer for the heating of the coke-ovens at Saltley (Bir- 
mingham) works, and, with sulphate of ammonia recovery, 
a low heating cost was made out. The matter is worthy of 
larger investigation, and a close watch on experience. The 
producers can also be used with coke; but then comes the 
question whether the same economy would be shown as 
with the utilization of a cheap slack and sulphate of am- 
monia recovery. But opposed to this we have the use of 
primary and secondary air regulation in association with 
ordinary settings, and the economic effects of regulation. This 
is a matter that has, before this year, frequently received 
reference in the “JouRNAL.” To say the best, hand and 
optical regulation are but crude methods of controlling the 
primary operation in a carbonizing plant; and the three 
authors named have shown that, by the Brooke’s system of 
automatic regulation, a considerable saving of fuel is effected 
and a greater efficiency achieved. We believe that the 
system is being applied to Dessau plants; and Birmingham 
is largely extending its application in view of the benefits 
that have been derived, in fuel and in the more uniform 
heating of the settings. Dr. Karl Bunte gave an interesting 
review of the developments of the heating of gas-making 
settings at the annual meeting of the German Association ; 
but the information on the Birmingham experiences was 
not available to him at the time. 


Low-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 


Different temperatures, different results. There has been 
much published this year regarding low-temperature car- 
bonization ; but the processes have not so far succeeded in 
obtaining any very noticeable footing, though there have been 
persistent efforts to obtain for them sympathetic considera- 
tion and trial by the gas industry. But at the present time 
gas engineers have not been able to find where, in view of 
several considerations, there is commercial advantage for 
them, seeing that the industry’s business is to make gas 
and sell B.Th.U. in that form. The advantages that are 
held forth for the industry have about as much substance 
in them at the moment as the hypothetical tenant has in 
valuation questions. The success of the systems depends 
not only upon their technical perfection, but upon the 
creation of demands that do not at present exist to any 
extent, or that cannot be complied with otherwise than by 
low-temperature carbonization. There is one hope, and 
that is in the production of liquid fuel; but the commercial 
success of the low-temperature carbonization systems would 
then rely entirely upon the attitude in the oil markets of the 
powerful vested interests already there. However, with oc- 
casional glimpses at other systems, we have had before us 
during the year the Del Monte process, about the technical 
efficiency of which there wasa good deal of comment in our 
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pages. Mr. W.J. A. Butterfield’s report on his investiga- 
tion of the process did it no good in the eyes of the public; 
and, if the promoters of a Company for the exploitation 
of the process are still living in hope, they are doing so in 
retirement, for little has been heard of them lately. The 
Richards process has been introduced to notice; and we 
believe that working-scale plants are to be tried at certain 
collieries. The system of the Premier Tarless Fuels has 
been the most complete one that has yet come to notice; 
but there again it tarries in getting away from its birthplace 
at Battersea. A feature of the system is that carbonization 
proceeds under a heavy vacuum; an oxygen-free process 
being considered to give best results. Mr. F. D. Marshall 
has been the means of introducing this system to the gas 
industry, and, in his Manchester University lecture, he sup- 
plied much interesting information concerning it. Regard- 
ing carbonization under a heavy vacuum, Mr. W. R. Herring 
has called attention to the fact that it forms part of his 
vertical retort process, as described in his patent specifi- 
cation of 1909. The British Coalite Company are apparently 
not yet giving up hope, for only recenily there have been 
resolutions passed for the reorganization of the concern, and 
for enormously cutting-down the capital. There has never 
been a case, we should imagine, where the shareholders 
have been more completely frozen-out of their investment 
than in this sad piece of speculation. Those who are now 
trying to obtain something for them deserve to have their 
optimism and willingness rewarded; but we fear for the 
result. There has been, so far as we are aware, no coalite 
available this season for those householders who were sup- 
posed to be languishing for it; and, as a matter of fact, 
there is talk of the County of London Electric Supply Com- 
pany having obtained an option for the acquisition of the 
Barking site. 
ReFractory MAaTERIALs. 


This subject has cropped up at intervals during the year 
in various ways. The attention of the gas profession was 
called by Mr. John West to the fact that tests were being 
made that were not in accordance with the specification of 
the Refractory Materials Committee, with the consequence 
that higher values were being given to certain materials 


than would be the case if the tests were conducted with- 
out variation from the Committee’s prescription. There 
was fair ground here for resentment. During the year 
there was also complaint that the experience was not good 
in all cases with materials bought to the specification; and 
the Committee, through Mr. IF’. J]. Bywater, reported at the 
Institution meeting that some of the sample materials sub- 
mitted to Dr. Mellor did fall short of the standard. Mr. 
W. B. Randall was much dissatisfied with his experiences 
at Waltham Abbey; whether there has been improvement 
since has not transpired. Complaint was also made at the 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute that certain English- 
made fire-bricks had not given good results in coke-oven 
work. But we incline to the view that the British fire-brick 
makers are not in these matters all receiving fair-play. 
Publicity is given to indifferent experiences ; but good ex- 
periences and satisfaction are being kept in the background. 
Among troubles to which attention has more than once 
been directed this year is‘the detrimental effect of chloride 
of sodium upon retorts and coke-ovens. Dr. Mellorand Dr. 
Lessing have contributed to the literature of the subject of 
refractory materials. The question of the use of silica 
material for carbonizing plant was raised at the Institution 
meeting, when report was made of excellent experiences in 
America. Various contributions to the subject were made 
at various times in our columns; anda United States patent 
was published by us towards the end of the year. 


Water GAs. 


There has been nothing of technical importance tochronicle 
in this connection during the year. We seem to have settled 
down upon definite constructural practice and working. 
Much better results are now being secured at some works 
than formerly, by paying greater attention to inspection and 


testing, and seeing that plants are kept tuned-up to their 
best efficiency. The troublesome question of the extraction 
of tar from water gas has been recently dealt with before 
the Southern Association ; and it was seen that the troubles 
are amenable to props treatment, and that there are more 
ways than one of really successful dealing with them, The 





question of the reduced use of plants has been mentioned 
in referring to the price of oil. 


PURIFICATION. 


After long years of comparative neglect, purification pro- 
cesses have combined to make a very live topic. Gas of 
greater purity is now demanded. Unsightly incrustations 
on the metal parts of inverted burners are not beneficial in 
creating favour; and in industry, for motive power and 
heating work, the demand for gas containing lower sulphur 
content has also been made. A cheap process for the re- 
moval of carbon bisulphide would assist in expanding the 
field from which coals could be purchased for gas-making 
purposes. From several directions we are promised a pro- 
cess that will be cheap, and also give high efficiency. The 
paper that Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., read at the meet- 
ing of the Société Technique described the Evans process, 
in which there is decomposition by catalytic action of carbon 
bisulphide to sulphuretted hydrogen—the gas being pre- 
heated before coming into contact with the catalyzer, and the 
sulphuretted hydrogen being removed in the ordinary way. 
The finished gas only contains about 8 grains of sulphur per 
100 cubic feet; and this reduction is effected at a cost, includ- 
ing the removal of sulphuretted hy¢rogen, of something like 
0°35d. per 1000 cubic feet for fuel, manual labour, interest, 
depreciation, and repairs. It is not known whether this low 
figure is going to be further reduced; but experience has 
shown how capital expenditure can be lowered and improve- 
ment effected in the heating. ‘The process will shortly be 
applied to the whole of the South Metropolitan Company’s 
gas. A very promising development of liquid purification is 
likely to come from Birmingham, where Dr. Davidson has 
been working at it, with success. The workers in ammonia 
purification seem hitherto to have missed what Dr. David- 
son has discovered—the importance of a carefully regulated 
gradation of pressures in the still, in addition to the con- 
trol of the temperatures. Pressure having an important 
influence on the solution of al! gases, it is obvious that Dr. 
Davidson has hit upon something that will aid in the 
separation of ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and carbon 
dioxide. From Heidelberg comes information as to the use 
of alkalinated cellulose for dealing with carbon bisulphide ; 
and operating figures are given (see German Association 
meeting) that run the Evans process very close. Descrip- 
tion has also been given of the Hultman process, which aims 
at the removal from gas, already freed from sulphuretted 
hydrogen, of carbon bisulphide, naphthalene, and benzol in 
a single operation. Other contributions to the subject have 
been provided by the Bayer process for purifying by the 
atomization of suitable liquids, and the Burkheiser process 
for eliminating sulphuretted hydrogen from gas by washing 
in a solution of metallic saits. Herr Feld’s “ Thionate” 
process has also been discussed. By this he claims that the 
cost of sulphur purification is reduced to o:141d. per 1000 
cubicfeet. While mentioning purification, reference may be 
made to the fact that Mr. G. Scott Ram, the Chief Electrical 
Inspector of Factories, called attention, in his annual report, 
to a fatal accident that arose in a purifier-house through 
sparking from the electrical plant used for driving and ele- 
vating. Great care should be exercised where electricity is 
employed in purifier-houses, and the use of bare conductors 
should be prohibited. 


GASHOLDERS, 


There is nothing special to record in reference to the other 
plant in gas-works. But allusion must be made to one or 
two matters associated with gasholders. The year has been 
free from any noticeable accident with them; and although 
spiral-guided holders of larger dimensions than ever have 
been brought into use, continued good experience is the best 
possible answer to all that transpired in connection with the 
Ilkeston disaster, which occupied considerable attention 
by technicians in 1912. The report of Mr. A.G. Drury who 
conducted the inquiry into the matter was issued early in 
the year; and it was clear from it that the collapse of the 
tank was due to the brittleness of certain of the plates. 
Independent analyses showed that the plates did not come 
within the standard specification for steel in the matter of 
phosphorus, though the results of tests supplied from the 
rolling-mills to the contractors indicated that they did. Mr. 
Drury’s report will have a good influence in bringing about 
a more direct control over the quality of materials. The 
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report also raised the question as to the employment by 
purchasers of competent engineering advice regarding such 
structures as gasholders. A four-lift spiral holder, of 5 
million cubic feet capacity, was brought into use at Oldham; 
this taking the lead in capacity among holders so guided. 
The Sydney Gas Company intend taking rank as the pos- 
sessors of one of the three largest holders in the world, by 
having one constructed of 12 million cubic feet. 


DISTRIBUTION Work. 


The distribution department has been receiving more 
attention than ever during the year. The extension of 
areas, and absorption by the larger gas undertakings of the 
smaller supply districts, have made a large amount of work 
in the linking-up of new areas to central manufacturing 
stations. High-pressure transmission has been largely re- 
sorted to in this connection; and, in discussions upon the 
subject, the inevitable question of suitable joints has cropped 
up. Welded joints have been very strongly advocated, as 
being in the long run the cheaper through the subsequent 
savings effected, although somewhat dearer in first cost. 
Among the useful contributions to the general subject of 
high-pressure transmission were the papers by Mr. Alex. A. 
Johnston, at the Institution meeting, and one by Mr. W. M. 
Valon at the Midland meeting. The towns are now in- 
creasing in number that have their high-pressure system in 
the main street or streets for the purpose of doing business in 
high-pressure lighting for shops or streets and for the supply 
of gas for industrial heating processes. The largest high- 
pressure meter yet made has come from the shops of Messrs. 
Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, and has been supplied to 
the Mynyddislwyn District Council. A means of locating 
hidden pipes by a wireless principle has been devised by 
Mr. Edwin Mansfield. More than once this year there 
has been impressed upon the professionals of the industry 
the value and economy that are to be gained by systematic 
inspection of gas-distributing systems, so preventing waste 
and remedying any that exists, and obviating other undesir- 
able contingencies. Through an experience of the British 
Gaslight Company, attention was called to the fact that 
lower tenders for pipes had been secured from abroad than 
could be obtained from pipe makers in this country. For 
the sake of the success of the home industry, it is hoped 
that there will not be much experience of this nature. One 
remarkable piece of work connected with the transmission 
of gas was the great Astoria Tunnel which our New York 
friends carried out. The tunnel is 21 feet high, 19 ft. 9 in. 
wide; and its total length including shafts is about a mile. 
It is for the accommodation of two 72-inch gas-pipes. 


GENERAL Gas-ENGINEERING Work. 


During the year we have given many illustrated descrip- 
tions of new works or extensions of gas plant, at home and 
abroad, as well as articles and papers dealing with the 
large field that gas-works operations offer for the develop- 
ment of economies and the making of new discovery. In- 
cidentally, these have shown us the several accomplish- 
ments with which the true gas engineer has to be endowed 
in order to be equal to the requirements of the day, with a 
consideration for the future. The gas engineer has to be 


something more than the narrow idea his title conveys. In | 


the larger works, and in the smaller works, to greater or less 
degree, he has to be a capable gas engineer, mechanical 
engineer, transport engineer, electrical engineer, and chemist. 
It is a big tax on one man; and so the process of devolu- 
tion of work is ever increasing, while the responsibility on 
the chief weighs heavier. His scope is great; and, as Mr. 
Goulden told the Southern Junior Association in an inspiring 
address, the dignity and responsibility of the gas engineer 
are ever increasing. We have during the year seen works 
concentration going on through expansion of areas, and the 
absorption of smaller gas undertakings—all with the view to 
economy and to strengthening the position of the gas industry 
through the reinforcing of the scope of individual under- 
takings. We have seen mechanical operation extending, 
and the face of works has become vastly changed through 
both this cause and the changed architectural construction 
that new applications have brought in their train. We can- 
not here individualize; the “ JourNAL” indexes must be the 
guide. Butoverall this movement there are works economy 
and improved efficiency. Several papers communicated to 
technical organizations—the Institution and District Asso- 





ciations—have been directive in pointing to actual accom- 
plishment and possibility in furthering economy. We ought 
to mention here as an event in gas engineering and man- 
agement the issue of a new (eighth) edition of Newbigging’s 
“ Handbook.” 


TECHNICAL AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 


The year has been a red-letter one for the central technical 
organization of the industry. The members have been cele- 
brating the jubilee of the foundation (under the name of the 
British Association of Gas Managers) of the organization. 
It has been a year of retrospect, reminiscence, and celebra- 
tion, in which celebration other kindred organizations have 
had part—not only home organizations, but organizations 
abroad. From many parts of the earth—from the Antipodes, 
from America, from the Continent—there came representa- 
tives of other countries to both the Institution meetings and 
to the National Gas Exhibition. They brought messages of 
congratulation and of good wishes. The honour of the pre- 
sidency of the Institution and of the Exhibition fell, by every 
right, upon Sir Corbet Woodall, D.Sc.; and gracefully he 
filled the dual offices, and added to the laurels of esteem 
already earned among those with whom, and for whom, he 
has frofessionally laboured throughout a working lifetime. 
The jubilee meeting was a success in the fullest sense of the 
term. The President was filled with the spirit of the occa- 
sion. His address testified to the pride he felt at the posi- 
tion the industry occupies in the world’s affairs by and 
through the work of those living, and of those who have 
passed away; and it pictured a large and extended part in 
service in the future. The vitality was reflected during the 
proceedings at the meeting, in the character of the tech- 
nical work that occupied attention, and which is referred to 
more pointedly under the appropriate subject-matter in this 
review. But it all showed the high point gained, and the 
advancement still being searched for, in the matters of 
efficiency and broadening-out in every department. There 
is no acknowledgment in the industry of any definite con- 
fines; and there cannot be where evolution is the order of 
the day. There wasa Jubilee Dinner; there was a presenta- 
tion to the much-venerated Mr. Thomas Newbigging, D.Sc., 
who was one of those present at the meeting at which the 
central organization was actually founded; there was also 
presentation of the Birmingham Medal to Sir Corbet, and 
the entering of his name on this particular roll of honour ; 
and there was the charming garden party at Chislehurst, 
at the invitation of the President and Lady Woodall. So, 
by these and other means, the Jubilee was celebrated, and 
impressed upon memory. Among other incidents at the 
meeting was the retirement of the Hon. Secretary, Mr.S. Y. 
Shoubridge, and the appointment of Mr. W. E. Price as 
his successor. Mr. Edward Allen was elected to follow Sir 
Corbet in the presidential chair ; and Liverpool is to be the 
scene of the annual meeting next June. 

There were two subjects introduced at the annual meeting 
to which allusion should be made—one was the setting-up 
from the elements in existence of a central organization re- 
presentative of the entire industry, and the other the estab- 
lishment of a central home for the industry’s organizations. 
The last-named matter, it has been definitely decided, is not 
one that can be entertained at present; and the former is 
under the consideration of a Committee consisting of seven 
members each of the Councils of the Institution, of the 
Society of British Gas Industries, and of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association. Federation and its possibilities 
are what they have to consider and report upon to their 
respective organizations. The President of the Institution 
is very enthusiastic on the subject. 

The District Associations, their Commercial Sections (a 
new one has been formed in connection with the Midland 
Association), and the Junior Associations have during the 
year done excellent work, including in their proceedings some 
addresses by master-minds. Our columns have likewise 
shown that the organizations of the gas industries of other 
countries are similarly as full of life and vigour as are our 
own. The year witnessed the holding of the first annual 
meeting of the Imperial Gas Association of Japan. We 
have here a coincidence—the jubilee year at home; the 
inauguration meeting in Japan, where gas-works are as up- 
to-date as the best of those in the Western world. East 
congratulated West; West congratulates East. 

The Society of British Gas Industries had a busy year— 


mainly through their co-operative work in connection with 
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the British Commercial Gas Association, and through the 
yeoman services rendered in the matter of the National 
Gas Exhibition. The organization has been prominent in 
the industry’s work. At the annual meeting in March, Sir 
Corbet Woodall, then the occupant of the presidential chair, 
delivered an address on the relations of statutory and private 
trading enterprises. He has been succeeded in office by 
Professor Harold B. Dixon, whose scientific work has asso- 
ciated him intimately with the interests of the gas industry. 
At the recent meeting of the Society, the Chairman of the 
Council, Mr. W. D. Helps, read a paper, in which there was 
some very plain speaking on the subject of shareholding in 
trading companies by gas officials, and the reverse—share- 
holding in gas undertakings by private trading firms—and 
the effect of such holdings upon free and fair commerce. 


EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS. 


Sozaking of the junior engineers and the work of their 
organizations reminds of the opportunities that are now 
offered them for securing the scientific foundation which is 
so indispensable to their life’s work. Professor John W. 
Cobb, the occupant of the Livesey Chair at the Leeds 
University, has- shown a desire to make the work of his 
department as far-reaching and practical as possible; and, 
to this end, he has altered the courses so as to make them 
easier of adoption. The research work he has also been 
directing into practical channels. The new holder of the 
Research Fellowship of the Institution of Gas Engineers is 
Mr. Harold Hollings, B.Sc.; aad he is investigating the 
thermal behaviour of coal during distillation, and kindred 
matters. Other work proceeding at Leeds is the question 
of the ventilation of rooms heated and lighted by gas. The 
Imperial College of Science and Technology has completed 
its Fuel and Refractory Materials Department (of which 
Professor W. A. Bone is the head), and a very complete 
plant has been installed. A matter that has been for the 
present determined, after long discussion, is that of the 
education and examination of gas-fitters. It was felt that 
certification under a recognized authority was essential to 
rounding-off the scheme; and negotiations with this object 
in view were entered into with the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, on the basis of certification by attendance at classes 
and proof of practical competence, instead of by written 
examination. But the authorities were not disposed to de- 
part from their practice, and insisted on a simple written 
examination. At the Institution meeting, there was a little 
tendency towards non-acceptance ; but, in the end, there was 
agreement. On the whole, the last reports of the Examiners 
in “ Gas Engineering ” and in “ Gas Supply” (Mr. Thomas 
Glover and Mr. Walter Hole, respectively) were exceedingly 
satisfactory. There was a considerable increase in the 
number of candidates. Of 278 whoentered in “ Gas Engi- 
neering,’ 193 passed, and Mr. Glover reported that the 
quality of the work done was well above the average of past 
years. In the Honours Grade, the students appeared to be 
deficient in engineering training, but they indicated that in 
chemistry they had been well taught. In the “ Gas Supply ” 
section, there was the remarkable increase in the number 
of candidates from 407 to 538; and of these 432 passed. Mr. 
Hole was pleased with the general preparation of the can- 
didates, though he hoped for improvement in mathematics. 


Gas LEGISLATION—CALoRIFIC Power. 


There was no real masterpiece in Parliament last session 
from the gas industry; and, generally speaking, it was a 
sleepy sort of session. The measure of greatest interest to 
receive the sanction of Parliament was that of the Totten- 
ham Company, who are taking over the Enfield concern, 
and are commencing operations as electricity suppliers in 
Wood Green, with power to enter into negotiations for the 
purchase of other electricity supply undertakings and rights. 
The Company will now be known as the Tottenham Light, 
Heat, and Power Company. The Bournemouth Company 
have acquired the Christchurch Company’s property; and 
the Grays and Tilbury Company quite a number of small 
undertakings. Electricity supply powers were also secured 
by the Herne Bay and the Westgate and Birchington Com- 
panies. The West Bromwich Corporation obtained a 13- 
candle gas standard, and the Redcar Company a 12-candle 
power one, united with a calorific power clause in a form 
not generally approved. ‘The Morley Corporation and the 
Porthcawl Company have succeeded in getting their standard 





altered from illuminating power to calorific value, on the 
South Suburban model. The notices of Bills for next session 
contain quite a shoal of applications for transference from 
illuminating power standards to calorific value ones ; and the 
session will no doubt be the beginning of a serious move- 
ment in connection with the general change-over. Pur- 
chases of gas undertakings and electricity supply authoriza- 
tion are also much to the front. We see here and there 
permission being asked by municipal authorities for power 
to affix brackets and other fittings to private buildings for the 
purpose of central suspension lighting. Promoters of gas 
Bills are earnestly warned against accepting the new model 
clause referring to manufacture and trading in residuals, 
inasmuch as, in our opinion, it certainly does not confer the 
right to “ deal in” residuals in accordance with the decision 
of the Joint Committee, and the preservation of this right 
is very essential as an industrial safeguard. The Gas Com- 
panies’ Protection Association continued their good work in 
watching in Parliament over the interests of gas companies’ 
undertakings. But their intervention was not needed in the 
same prominent manner as in the preceding session, when 
the chemical manufacturers were arrayed against the gas in- 
dustry in seeking to unduly restrict their operations. 

In Australia there was much controversy regarding a 
measure introduced for the legislative regulation of gas 
companies. The original proposals were distinctly unfair ; 
but the representations of the companies concerned suc- 
ceeded in effecting changes, and, in the final form, the Act 
follows very much upon the lines of general gas legislation 
at home. 

Reverting to calorific power, the subject has beena front 
place one during the year. It has been on the fapis at 
the Irish Association meeting and before the London and 
Southern Juniors—the lecturer on both occasions having 
been Mr. Jacques Abady. From America, we have had 
a number of reports on the question; and the change-over 
to calorific value is being forced ahead there at good pace. 
As in this country, “gross” values and “ B.Th.U.” are 
being adopted as terms, and both in America and by Mr. 
Abady there is recommendation that a method of measuring 
total heat should be adopted, as readings from the ordinary 
calorimeters are somewhat low. In the Bills of the Gas- 
light and Coke Company and the Liverpool Company as 
lodged for next session, they ask that “total heat value” 
shall be measured. It is also urged that numerical terms of 
standard clauses should not be pitched too high, in view of 
what has been learned as to the possible realization of the 
maximum B.Th.U. per ton of coal carbonized. 


LEGAL. 


The cases in which gas has been concerned in the Law 
Courts during the year are not of a very imposing character. 
There were several; but, except in two or three instances, 
it would be waste of time to remind of their lines. They 
were most of them so very ordinary, with little about them 
that has any general principle attaching. There were, for 
instance, a few cases of workmen’s compensation—some 
went in favour of the gas companies; some against. 
Happily there was little in the way of embezzlement cases. 
There were disagreements (which the Courts have adjusted) 
between lamp makers. There was a continued clearing up 
of the débris of the unsound flotations of a few years since. 
Edmund Eaton and some of his associates were summoned 
for issuing circulars and other documents without the names 
of the printers attached. In certain of them, they also 
made use of some distinguished names in a manner that 
was not legitimate. They will exercise a little more care 
in their specious circulars in future. There was also a dis- 
pute in regard to the quality of gas coal supplied to the 
Turkish Government. But there was only a proof of in- 
feriority on a small part of the supply; and the extent of 
this is shown by the awarding of the nominal damages of 
40s. Two or three cases in which damages were given 
in respect of accidents are interesting. In one case the 
South Metropolitan Company had damages against them to 
the amount of £500 through a man, riding a motor bicycle, 
running, in a fog, into one of their motor lorries, which he 
alleged was on the wrong side of the road. In another in- 
stance, a workman of the Company left on certain premises 
a ladder over whicha man stumbled, and was injured. The 
man received £10. The Gaslight and Coke Company were 


called on to pay £175 damages, owing to injuries sustained 
through a workman leaving a stone slab projecting from 
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under a gas-stove. Another man obtained £15damages from 
the Commercial Gas Company in respect of injuries due to 
a fall over a chair that a prepayment meter collector had 
been using in order to reach the cash-box of a meter. 
A man who sustained injury by falling over an unlighted 
hand truck belonging to the Tottenham and Edmonton Gas 
Company was awarded £75 damages. These are all cases 
that should act as warnings to gas employees. Of interest, 
too, in view of modern developments, was an action in 
which the Tunbridge Wells Gas Company were concerned. 
A gas-heated water-boiler, which they had guaranteed, was 
lighted while the pipes were frozen. The case (in which 
damages were claimed) was taken to appeal by the Com- 
pany; but they were unsuccessful. The “ Wandle,” the 
new ship of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom Gas 
Company, misbehaved herself in the Thames; and there 
was a question of damages to Wandsworth Bridge for the 
Company to settle. Collisions with lamp-posts by motor- 
cars brought one or two cases into Court on the question of 
the negligence of gas suppliers; but they were relieved of 
all part in responsibility. 

The case of the year of perhaps most general interest to 
gas-works owners was that in which application was made 
for an injunction and damages against the Conway Corpora- 
tion in respect of a nuisance alleged to be caused by the gas- 
works, and damage to trees in a private garden. The in- 
junction was granted, but was suspended till June 30 next. 
{t is understood that there is to be an appeal. During the 
year, a contrast to this case appeared in photographs pub- 
lished by us of the luxuriant horticultural growth round 
about the Aberystwith Gas-Works. Also of importance 
was the action brought by the Whittington Gas Company 
against the Chesterfield Gas and Water Board in respect of 
an extension of a pipe into their district. It seems that the 
Board are debarred from laying mains in certain parishes 
supplied by the Company, but may supply consumers by 
service-pipe. The point that had to be decided was whether 
what had been done was a main extension, or merely the 
laying of a service-pipe. Mr. Justice Eve determined that 
it was the latter, and so legitimate. A case was also heard 
in which it was sought to restrain the Limerick Corporation 
from levying a rate for the assistance of the electricity 
undertaking; the prices charged for electricity not having 
reached the maximum allowed. It was decided that the 
Corporation had no right to levy the rate under the circum- 
stances ; and since then they have raised the price charged 
for electric energy. 

A curious valuation case was heard, in which the Airdrie 
Gas-Works were involved. There are two rating authori- 
ties—the Town Council and Parish Council of New Monk- 
land. The Town Council, however, are the authority to 
hear appeals from the assessors’ valuation ; and the Parish 
Council contend that the Council, being judges in their own 
case, have always been inclined to underrate their gas 
undertaking. The Town Council, in this instance, fixed the 
rental for the year at £5500; and they have promised that 
next year they will call in the Assessor of Railways and 
Canals to give a valuation of the works. The Parish 
Council have asked the Town Council as the authority hear- 
ing appeals to state a case. Asa result of the arbitration 
in the matter of the purchase of the Sidmouth Gas and 
Electricity Company's property, £34,683 was awarded; and 
it was expected that compensation, expenses, &c., would 
bring up the amount to about £40,000. In the Ashbourne 
Gas-Works purchase arbitration, Mr. Ernest Moon, K.C., 
awarded £39,667. In fixing this sum, he had regard to the 
obligation of the Council to make a further payment to the 
Company in terms of the Act of 1912. 


IN THE WorLD oF LaBour. 


In the industrial world, the year has seen a state of con- 
tinual ferment—the part of the world that has been most 
p2aceful has been where co-partnership rules. A perturbing 
matter has been the number of local strikes in which agree- 
ments have been violated, and strikes commenced—even 
without the countenance of the trade unions, and in some 
cases against the advice of the leaders. In most trades 
there have been outbreaks, of small or large dimensions. 
But the more serious ones have been in connection with the 
paltry excuses made for creating sporadic trouble in the 
coalfields and on the railways. Labour appears to delight 
nowadays in demonstrating its power to produce public in- 
convenience by striking when even discipline or safety has 





demanded the discharge of a man or a lowering of his status 
in the employ. There have been two or three such instances 
in connection with the railways. The unions, however, do 
not appear at all anxious to encourage a general strike at the 
present time, which is the weapon the extremists are striving 
to bring into use when, in any one section of industry, they 
want to exert pressure upon the employers. Even the 
postal workers who have been trying to force out of the . 
Government fresh concessions (and whose action at one 
time menaced the postal arrangements at Christsnas time) 
have considered whether compliance with their demands 
cannot be compelled by entering into compacts with the 
railway, miners’, and transport workers’ unions. The pro- 
posal, when discussed, was only defeated by two votes. 
But the reason the union leaders see that there should 
not be a general strike at the present time is found in the 
financial strain that year by year is placed upon organized 
labour’s funds. It is gathered from a report of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions that, for the third year in suc- 
cession (to March last), the expenditure has exceeded the 
income. In the last of the three years, the total income was 
£220,133; and the amount returned to the districts affiliated 
was £365,319. This condition of things is attributed to 
various causes—among them “intellectual and economic 
unrest,” increased’ tendency to general strikes and lock-outs, 
and movements on the part of workers to get strike pay as 
against lower out-of-work pay. 

There has been the customary discussion of stock labour 
topics during the year, in the way of labour legislation, 
the eight-hour day for all workers, and such-like matters. 
The increased cost of living has been made one of the points 
in agitations for improved conditions. An inquiry by the 
Board of Trade resulted in the information that in recent 
years food and fuel costs have risen by 13 per cent.; but, 
inasmuch as the rents of property have diminished, the net 
rise has been about 10°3 per cent. Yet another matter of 
interest to labour and to every industry has been the deci- 
sions of the Umpire referring to unemployment insurance. 
Lengthy lists of the decisions so far as they affect gas 
workers have appeared in the “ JourNaL.” In connection 
with the National Insurance Act, the Employers’ Parlia- 
mentary Association has concluded that the closer the 
acquaintance with its provisions, the greater the emphasis 
on the need for amendments. 

From general agitation, the gas industry has not been 
immune. At quite a number of places there have been,with 
varied result, applications for improved conditions of pay 
and hours of work. Therehave also beenstrikes. A partial 
one was at Liverpool Gas-Works. The immediate cause 
was the reduction in position of a retort-house hand for 
a breach of the regulations; and the Gas-Workers’ and 
General Labourers’ Union (who have been very busy lately 
when the thin end of a troublous wedge has happened to 
be in), made claims for higher rates of pay and other con- 
cessions. The Company steadily and resolutely refused to 
recognize the Union. However, all’s well that ends well. 
Peace was restored. There was also a strike at Stockport ; 
and in this was seen the tyranny of trade-union labour over 
non-union labour. Workers in the meter-repairing shops of 
the Nottingham Corporation Gas Department had a long 
period of leisure—some thirty-two weeks—which ended in 
a satisfactory settlement without any sacrifice of principle 
on the part of the Gas Committee. 

The year is ending up badly—more especially in the North 
Country. There is another movement among Corporation 
employees of a kind that does not contribute to the happi- 
ness of the communities attacked. When the workers of 
a local authority, especially if the body controls trading de- 
partments, conspire to strike simultaneously, the position 
gets exceedingly awkward. The Blackburn gas-workers 
handed in their notices; but effect has not been given to 
ihem pending a comparative investigation by an expert— 
the expert appointed being Mr. John Bond, of Southport. 
Leeds municipal employees, including gas, electricity, water, 
tramway, and scavenging men, struck work just recently ; 
but their attempt to gain advantage by paralyzing the city’s 
services has so far been defeated by good citizenship. The 
position of the strikers as we are writing isan ignominious one, 
but is exactly what is deserved. The Manchester Corpora- 
tion also find themselves confronted by a comprehensive pro- 
gramme referring to employees’ rates of pay and other con- 
ditions presented by the National Union of Gas Workers 
and General Labourers. ‘The threat is Manchester, then 
Liverpool; but after the experience at Leeds, we have to 
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wait and see just what will happen. Australian gas under- 
takings have had their labour troubles. In February there 
was a breaking of contracts and a strike on the part of the 
gas workers of Sydney; and some 2000 men were involved. 
The strike ended early in March; concessions in wages 
being made. Summonses were issued against a number 
of the men; and some 100 of the principal offenders were 
fined for disobedience to the law—the aggregate of the 
fines being about £900. There was an agitation among 
Melbourne gas workers; and there the Arbitration Court, 
considering the increased cost of living and other matters, 
increased the wages of the yardmen by 6d. per day, and of 
the stokers by 3d. per shift—thus showing that the wages 
had already been levelled-up near to what was judicially 
considered the correct amount. 

Co-partnership continues to thrive in the gas industry. 
With the exception of the partial strike at Liverpool (where 
the system is young), there has been no trouble where its 
influences are rocted, and have created a new interest in the 
men. Among the new adherents are the Swansea and Can- 
terbury Gas Companies. The gospel of co-partnership has 
been preached on every conceivable occasion where useful- 
ness could be served. There was a paper on the subject at 
a meeting of the Society of Arts. At the British Associa- 
tion meeting, Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., discussed the 
question as to whether co-partnership and trades unionism 
are incompatible; and he made out an excellent case nega- 
tiving any such idea. In separate papers, at the Co-Partner- 
ship Association meeting in Leeds, Mr. Carpenter again 
dealt with the question from the point of view of industrial 
efficiency, and Sir Corbet Woodall, D.Sc., from that of the 
public good. Those who sought to criticize found stalwart 
champions in the two. The ever-present troubles in the 
labour world have again brought co-partnership to the front 
in Parliament; and Mr. James F. Hope introduced a Bill, 
with the object of facilitating the application of the princi- 
ples to industry generally. 


OFFICIAL CHANGES. 


The list of official changes that we have before us this 
year is an unusually long one ; and those who have had part 
in them (they have made a remarkable alteration in the loca- 
tion of the professional personnel of the industry) will not ex- 
pect us to re-chronicle themall here. Everyone in his new 
sphere has our best wishes for happiness and prosperity. 
There are a few changes, however, with special circum- 
stances attaching to them, which should be mentioned. 
Mr. James W. Helps, consequent on continued ill-health, 
resigned the appointment of Chief Engineer and General 
Manager at Croydon; and Mr. Archibald Caddick was, in 
consequence appointed Engineer and Works Manager, and 
Mr. W. J. Sandeman has taken rank as Distributing Engi- 
neer and Sales Manager. The retirement is announced (to 
take placenext March) of Mr. J. T. Jolliffe, of Ipswich; and he 
is to be elevated to the Board. Mr. Frank Prentice becomes 
Chief Engineer and Manager. Mr. G. Thornton Andrews 
has retired from the chiefdom at Swansea, and he also goes 
on to the Board ; while Mr. Reginald G. Clarry takes up the 
official duties. Mr. John Chew, who has been Manager at 
Blackpool since 1862, has relinquished office; and to it Mr. 
William Chew succeeds. Other retirements have been: 
Mr. Charles Armitage, of Lancaster, Mr. S. Carpenter, of 
Dorking, Mr. A. Dougall, of Kidderminster, Mr. F. C. Hum- 
phrys, of Ilkeston, Mr. S. S. Mellor, of Northwich, Mr. 
H.S. Pike, of Colchester, Mr. Edwin Roe, of Nottingham 
(with 51 years’ record), and Mr. David Stevens, of Pitten- 
weem. From the chief engineership of the Melbourne 
Gas Company, Mr. Philip C. Holmes Hunt retires early in 
the year, to take up in Australia consulting practice and gas 
administrative work. Mr. J. N. Reeson goes to Melbourne 
to succeed Mr. Hunt; and Mr. T. S. Lacey enters into pos- 
session of the official position at Beckton. Mr. G. M. Gill 
has been appointed Assistant to the Chief Engineer of the 
Commercial Gas Company (Mr. Stanley H. Jones). By a 
natural order of things, after hisintimate work for the Com- 
pany, Mr. C. F. Botley has been raised to the chief engineer- 
ship of the Hastings and St. Leonard’s Gas Company, on 
the death of his father. Among others who have helped to 
change the face of professional representation have been: 
Mr. C. R. Armitage (Lancaster), Mr. W. J. Rendell Baker 
(Mansfield), Mr. F. V. Barnes (Todmorden), Mr. C. V. Ben- 
nett (Rochester), Mr. H. E. Bloor (York), Mr. J. W. Brown 
(Barbados, W.I.), Mr. Horace Chamberlain (Workington), 





Mr. C. A. Cunnold (Nine Elms), Mr. James Dickson (John- 
stone, N.B.), Mr. J. H. Donaldson (Sevenoaks), Mr. Percy 
Dougall (Kidderminster), Mr. J. E. Holt (Ilkeston), Mr. 
E. G. Hutchinson (Carlisle), Mr. W. H. Johns (Malvern), 
Mr. W. J. Jolliffe (Harwich), Mr. Guy Lemmo: (Horsham), 
Mr. J. H. Methven (Kensal Green), Mr. D. S. Munn (Ren- 
frew), Mr. E. Owen (Wrexham), Mr. J. Paterson (Water- 
ford), Mr. T. N. Ritson (Chichester), Mr. J. G. Tooms 
(Buenos Ayres), Mr. C. V. Townsend (Hereford), Mr. W. W. 
Townsend (Colchester), and Mr. J. Urquhart (Dorking). 

Some interesting changes have been made in administra- 
tive circles. Mr. J. Horsley Palmer has, through ill-health, 
relinquished the chairmanship of the Imperial Continental 
Gas Association, and has been succeeded by Sir Charles 
Jessel. Mr. Henry Woodall has been appointed to a seat 
on the Board of the Gaslight and Coke Company; Sir Guy 
D. A. Fleetwood has been elected a Director of the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association ; Mr. Henry Townsend is now 
Managing-Director of the Wakefield Gas Company; Mr. 
Thomas Berridge has become a member of the Board of 
the Leamington Gas Company; and Mr. William Mann 
passed from the secretaryship to the Board of the Brent- 
ford Gas Company. Dr. Frank Clowes has retired from 
the chieftainship of the chemical department of the London 
County Council; and Mr. J. H. Coste, who has been his 
chief assistant, has in consequence had his status raised. 
Mr. H. P. Maybury has been appointed Chief Engineer to 
the Roads Board. 

DeEPaRTED. 

In the course of the year, many a home has been darkened 
that has association with the industry, and many a link of 
living friendship has been snapped among us, but memory 
remains. We have seen many of those who have now gone 
hence pass from the lower positions in the profession and 
industry to the higher; and they have worthily filled their 
places, subscribed to the world’s work, and done their part 
in furthering its affairs. Their activities have ceased; they 
are no more. Others have replaced them ; and so the chain 
of human work and progress continues unbroken. It isa 
long black list that is before us. Names that stand out from 
among those who died while still in office, or who have held 
professional position, are: Mr. George Anderson, Mr. C. E. 
Botley, Mr. Joseph Braithwaite, Mr. J. R. L. Cridland, 
Mr. W. J. Dougall, Mr. John W. Field, Mr. W. J. Fuller, 
Mr. C. W. Grimwood, Mr. Arthur Graham, Mr. Thomas 
Greaves, Mr. John Hornby, Mr. W. W. Hutchinson, Mr. 
A. W. Onslow, Mr. T. E. Pye, Mr. J. W. Randall, Mr. E.T.D. 
Sapey, Mr. S. Simmelkjér, Mr. Walter Tew, Mr. R. H. 
Townsley, Mr. Joseph Tysoe, Mr. J. M. Veevers, Herr 
A. Weiss, and Mr. T. B. Younger. From another sphere of 
manufacture in the industry there have passed: Sir William 
Arrol, Mr. Joseph Bennet, Mr. Thomas Coates, Mr. Robert 
Dempster, sen, Mr. J. Armitage Drake, Mr. S. Falk, Mr. 
Trotman Foster, Mr. John Goodson, Mr. Daniel Macfie, 
Mr. W.C. Parkinson, Dr. F. W. C. Schniewind, Mr. F. C. 
Sugden, and Mr. George Waller, sen. Quite a number of 
Directors have passed away; among well-known names 
being Mr. Ulick J. Burke, Mr. James Cloudesley, and Mr. 
Leonard R. Wilkinson. ‘The year has also witnessed the re- 
moval of Professor T. S. C. Lowe and Dr. Rudolf Diesel. 


AccIDENTS, ETc. 

The year has not been free from a number of fatal acci- 
dents. It would be a happy state of things if an industry 
of such extent, and with such an immensity of operation, 
could show a clean slate in this connection. We need not 
go in detail over the fatal occurrences at gas-works, but 


during the year there were rather more than a dozen; and 
some due entirely to that eternal trouble of familiarity 
breeding contempt. Others were pure accidents—events 
that human foresight could not have anticipated. There are 
two warnings arising from the accidents of the year. One 
is that great care should be observed in examining tackle, 
staging, and so forth upon which men work at a height; 
and the other is that every precaution should be taken before 
men descend into gasholder tanks under repair to ascertain 
that the gaseous conditions are absolutely safe. There were 
a few explosions—one at Banbridge Gas-Works had fatal 
results for the Manager (Mr. G. A. Mearns). The number 


of explosions and accidents with Diesel engines has led Mr. 
G. A. Taylor, one of the Inspectors of Factories, to suggest 
that competent engineers or experienced men should have 
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direct supervision over all Diesel plants, and that qualified 
engineers only should be employed as engine attendants. 
The numerous explosions there have been through the gene- 
ration of gas from the bitumen and other coverings of elec- 
tric cables—the disastrous ones at Nottingham and Heb- 
burn being examples—have resulted in the appointment of 
a Committee by the Board of Trade to look into the ques- 
tion. The Aisgill railway disaster again raised the question 
of the use of gas on trains. Major Pringle was of opinion 
that gas, while it might have fired in its rush from the 
fractured cylinders, did not contribute to the destructive 
fire. At the same time, he thought that electric lighting 
should be adopted for passenger trains. The recommenda- 
tion does not appear to receive the support of either facts 
or intelligent consideration of what is likely to happen to 
high-pressure gas under the conditions of a railway accident. 
There were gas suffocations and suicides during the year; 
but the number has not been nearly so great as in previous 
years. A tragic occurrence had its scene at Peckham, when 
three children were suffocated through the use of a gas- 
geyser without a flue in a confined bath-room. Needless to 
say the flueless geyser was fixed by a private person, and 
not by the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 


| 





In CoNcCLUSION. 


This, in light survey, is the story of the year. We see 
from it that prospects are good in the matter of business. 
The popularity of gas in domestic and industrial life con- 
tinues to grow; and the technical operations and parlia- 
mentary work of the gas industry are set in the direction 
of producing still greater economy by the supply of a gas 
suitable for all current needs, and thus contributing better 
than ever to the service of the public. The appliances by 
which the gas is used are highly efficient ; there is, however, 
ahout some of them room for achieving even better results. 
The clouds that hang over the industry at the moment are 
found in coal, oil, and coke. A lighter cloud is sulphate 
of ammonia; but it will probably quickly disperse. It is 
sincerely hoped that the coming year will witness easier 
markets for raw materials, and an improved demand for coke 
and sulphate of ammonia. But whatever happens in these 


| respects, it is open to us to heartily wish all our readers 


HAPPINESS AND THE GREATEST PROSPERITY DURING 


1914. 








The Liverpool Gas Company’s Bill. 


The “ Liverpool Courier” appears to be one of those papers 
that think there can be no good come out of new proposals of a 
gas company, save good to themselves. The paper in question 
has, in a general sort of way, been glancing at the provisions of 
the Liverpool Gas Company’s Bill, and, by looking through a 
microscope the correct way, it sees a remarkable strengthening of 
the Gas Company’s position, and, inverting the microscope, and 
examining the proposals again, it finds in them little good for the 
ratepayers. As a result of this singular mode of investigation, 
the paper in question is obviously inclined to agitate the ques- 
tion of whether the Corporation had not better buy up the 
Company before they make themselves still more secure in their 
fastness, and further increase the value of their property. Nowif 
there is one thing of which Liverpool ought to be proud it is the 
excellent consideration the Gas Company have always given to 
the ratepayers; and it is in pursuit of this policy that the Com- 
pany are now proposing modernization quite in accord with the 
interests of the consumers and of the future use of gas. There is 
nothing really important in the Bill for which there is not parlia- 
mentary precedent—in other words, that Parliament has not 
already sanctioned; and this point is worth considering before 
attempting to make any hub-bub over the Bill. The extension 
of the area of the Company’s supply is quite in accord with 
progress. The Liverpool electricity undertaking has made a big 
inroad upon the lighting field that was once a preserve (excepting 
for oil) of theGasCompany. Therefore it is right there should be 
territorial extension. It is also a defence to the consumers within 
the city that those to whom gas is distributed long distances 
should pay something more for the service. The conversion of 
stock does nothing detrimental to the interests of consumers or 
ratepayers, excepting that it gives a large number of them better 


opportunities of from time to time becoming holders of stock in 
the Company. 


The Calorific Power Question. 


Regarding the proposal as to calorific power, the bulk of 
the gas consumed in Liverpool is now used for purposes other 
than illumination ; and therefore the thermal value is of primary 
importance. But the “ Courier” is solicitous for the consumers ; 
believing that the proposed standard calorific power of the 
gas, being lower than the calorific power of the gas to-day, 
should carry with it a considerable compensation to the con- 
sumers. Now there are two ways of looking at this. Par- 
liament very strictly defines what the Company may do in 
the matter of dealing with their revenue and profits, and the 
consumer is well safeguarded. It has been shown that, if the 
calorific value of gas is pitched too high, there is a limit to 
the number of B.Th.U. that can be obtained from a ton of coal 
—the thermal value obtained from a ton of coal in the shape of 
gas is lower than would be the case if the standard is fixed at a 
reasonable amount. This is an economic disadvantage to both 
consumer and Company. Then, of course, it cannot be expected 








that the “ Courier” is qualified to look at this question from the 
technical point of view. Ifa gasis rich in illuminating power, its 
calorific power will also be high; but it is clear that the gas, being 
rich in hydrocarbons, will require a large amount of aération, and 
very intimate aération, to get the best heating effect out of it 
when used in bunsen burners, furnaces, or in the cylinders of 
ga3-engines. This large and intimate aération cannot be obtained 
under ordinary circumstances with gas of such quality; and the 
result is that the efficiency of the appliances is not so good as 
would actually be the case with a gas of appreciably lower calo- 
rific power. The Gas Company would not make the proposal 
they are doing if there was not excellent technical and economic 
ground for it; and itis a pity that there should be any attempt 
to set the ratepayers antagonistically against the Company on an 
imperfect appreciation of the position. 


Gas on a New Fire-Proof Train. 


The stupid newspaper assertions regarding the part that gas 
had in the Aisgill railway disaster, which assertions were dis- 
proved by (apart from scientific consideration) the report of 
Major Pringle, still seem to be looked upon as gospel by those 
with evident incapacity for realizing the true position and tech- 
nical facts. Even assuming that gas dispersed at high-pressure 
has had part in railway carriage conflagrations, there are ways 
and means of preventing it subscribing to the tragic side of such 
accidents, without depriving the travelling public and the railway 
companies of its benefits and economies. The Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company last week started running a fireproof 
train between Manchester and Southport; and it will be a source 
of grievance to our electrical friends that this newest of trains— 
the latest in railway carriage constructional work—is illuminated 
by gas. All the outside panels of the carriages are of steel; the 
carriage floors, in addition to being double and insulated, are 
covered on the underside with fire-proof material; and the under- 
frames and bogies are entirely of steel. The gas cylinders, carried 
on the under-frames, are separated from the floor by coverings of 
steel plates, and are also protected at the ends by steel plates to 
prevent possibility of damage. Each cylinder is fitted with an 
automatic valve; so that, if the gas-pipes are broken, the valve 
closes, and instantly prevents escape of gas. What objections 
have the electrical people to gas combined with this form of con- 
struction? With other forms, we have not seen them advance 
much objection that has not been shockingly weak and thin. 





Benzol in Germany. 


In connection with the liquid fuel campaign, it is interesting 
to learn that there are now upwards of seventy German makers 
of benzol represented in the German Benzol Association. An 
important thing from the motorist’s point of view is that these 
firms all produce benzol of uniform quality. Distribution of the 
benzol is performed by some 1100 sale depéts scattered through 
Germany. The price at which the benzol is sold is fixed, and 
averages 40 per cent. lower than the price of petrol, This being 
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so, the latter cannot, having in view the good experiences with 
benzol for motor use, surely maintain its present price much 
longer. It is stated that the associated firms referred to have 
this year produced 140 million kilogrammes of benzol; the entire 


quantity being obtained from German coal. The coke-ovens are 
responsible for the greater part; and there are signs of further 
quantitative progress in the production of coke, which will in turn 
supplement the supply of benzol. 








COAL AND RESIDUALS FLUCTUATIONS DURING THE TWENTY YEARS ENDING 1912. 


INTERESTING information is‘afforded by the accompanying three 
graphs, which have been forwarded by Mr. F. A. Price, the 
Superintendent of the Manchester Corporation Gas Department. 
They have been prepared by Mr. H. J. Brocklebank, the Statis- 
tician of the Department, from “ Field’s Analysis;” and they 
show, for the twenty years ending 1912, the cost of coal, &c., and 
the revenue from residuals, for the principal corporations and 
provincial gas companies, also for the three London Companies. 
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Principal Corporations (as per ‘‘ Field’s Analysis’’). Cost of Coal, &c., 
and Revenue from Residuals for Twenty Years ending 1912. 








PERSONAL. 


The Morecambe Corporation have appointed Mr. HaroLp 
CLAPHAM, of Preston, as Engineer and Manager for their gas- 
works. Mr. Clapham was lately Assistant Manager at the Preston 
Gas-Works, and prior to that was Chief Assistant at the Hudders- 
field Corporation Gas- Works. 


It was reported to the Birmingham Corporation Gas Committee 
at a meeting last week that Mr. W. Massey, the Accountant to 
the department, had resigned to take up a London appointment. 
He entered the service of the Birmingham Gas Department in 
1900, and has been Accountant for the last six years. 


Mr. R. S. P. Prince, who for a number of years has been a 
member of the staff of Mr. R. W. Edwards, the General Manager 
of the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company, has 
been appointed Secretary and Manager of the Flint Gas and Water 
Company, Limited, in succession to Mr. Frank Batt (who, as an- 
nounced in the “ JourNnaL” for the 16th inst., has resigned), and 
will take up his duties after the roth prox. Before Mr. Batt, 
Mr. W. Griffith Jones was Manager of the works. 


Mr. Tuomas BerripGe, J.P., has been elected a Director of 
the Leamington Priors Gas Company, in place of the late Mr. 
Andrew Mooney, J.P., who died on the 3rd inst.; and Mr. W. E. 
T. Hems has been appointed Secretary and Accountant to the 
Company, in whose service he has been for many years past. 
Mr. Berridge took up the position of Engineer and Secretary in 
1897, after having been for eight years Manager of the Litchurch 
works of the Derby.Gas Company. In addition to being a 
member of the Leamington Town Council, he has taken keen 
interest in educational and other affairs. He will continue to act 
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Principal_Provincial Gas Companies (as per ‘‘Field’s Analysis’’). Cost 
of Coal, &c., and Revenue from Residuals for Twenty Years 
ending 1912. 
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The Gaslight and Coke, South Metropolitan, and Commercial) Gas 
Companies (as per ‘‘ Field's Analysis’’). 


Cost of Coal, &c., and Reverue 








as Engineer and Adviser to the Gas Company. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Ir has on various occasions been our duty to deal with mis- 
representation of gas affairs in the “ Electrical Times;” and it 
is not therefore surprising to find that paper going to what in our 
opinion, and we hope in the opinion of 
The Art of Hitting many electrical engineers, is a mean 
Below. length in its antagonism to gas. We do 
not think the interests of the electrical 
industry can be in any way served by the latest effort of the 
paper in question. In its issue for Dec. 18, it made some sug- 
gestions as to draft copy for the advertisements of electricity 
undertakings. Among the “copy” are two extracts from the 
recent article by the “ Lancet” on “The Bane of Sulphur in 
Gas Supply;” an eleven-line paragraph which the “ Electrical 
Times” attributes to us, but of which lines only four-and-a- 
quarter are ours; and an extract from one of the articles of 
“M. O. H.” in the “ Sanitary Record,” which curious individual 
has found himself pinned up against the wall kicking out strangely 
in all directions in the attempt to cover as much as possible the 
foolish position in which he was instrumental in placing himself. 
When the “ Lancet ” article was published, “ Meteor ” adopted it 
with fervent delight. But there was silence afterwards. In the 
“ JourNAL” for Nov. 18, we dealt with the chemical aspects of 
the “‘ Lancet” article; and the “ Electrical Times” knows this. 
It also knows that the writer in our medical contemporary has 
discreetly seen fit not to commit himself further on the chemical 
side, in face of our criticism of his views. What the “ Lancet” 
has declined to do, our electrical contemporary has not done, 
although it now advises electrical engineers to adopt extracts 
from the article which we were able to discredit. However, now 
the latter paper has adopted for circulation the statements of 
our medical contemporary, we have a right to ask it to advance 
its chemical defence of the statements, in view of the destructive 
criticism that appeared in our columns on Nov. 18. If it cannot 
do so, then it will be gross dishonesty for anyone to accept the 
suggestion that the excerpts from the medical paper in question 
should be utilized in the manner proposed in the interests of elec- 
trical undertakings, and to the disparagement of gas supply. We 
have yet to learn that there are many electrical men who are pre- 
pared, little as they love the gas industry, to play the low-down 
game of hitting below the belt. Supposing an electrical engineer 
does attempt to disparage the local gas supply by taking upon 
himself the responsibility of publishing, in the form of adver- 
tisements for which his undertaking will pay, the extracts from 
the “ Lancet,” and he is challenged on the chemical aspects 
of the matter, is he to take the cowardly course of sneaking-off 
under the cover of the “ Lancet?”’ We shall be sorry if any gas 
undertaking allows an electrician to take any such course. Before 
this matter goes farther, we think the “ Electrical Times” owes 
something to its readers in connection with it; and we will give 
it an opportunity of discharging the obligation. It will afford us 
pleasure to discuss the matter from the chemical standpoint with 
** Meteor” or any other member of the staff of the paper, provided 
there is technical discussion, and not a mere indulgence, by our 
contemporary, in windy talk. In the event of our contemporary 
declining to accept this invitation, those electrical engineers who 
are in the habit of reading the “ Memoranda” will know what 
judgment to pass on the refusal. 


If there was any want of advertisement 
copy on the part of gas undertakings, they 
could find a good measure in the short- 
comings of electricity ; and they could advance these with greater 


certainty of being able to prove that they have occurred than the 
electrical engineer is of being able to support the “ Lancet ” in its 
queer story regarding sulphur in gas supply. On this point, Lord 
Rayleigh’s Committee knocked all the stuffing out of those who 
used to try to propagate the most astonishing absurdities on the 
subject. But there has been no Committee appointed by a Gov- 
ernment Department who have stated that electricity is the most 
dependable light in existence. The failures of supply during this 
year form a tremendous list. With advancing age, reliability 
is not a growing characteristic of electricity supply. It seems to 
grow worse instead of better in this respect. We are sorry for it. 
It is very noticeable, too, that its misconduct becomes accen- 
tuated as the evenings get shorter; and this year is not an excep- 
tion to the rule of previous years. In the last two or three num- 
bers of the “ JourNnaL,” the notices of collapses of supply have 
been substantial ones. Private residents, shopkeepers, church- 
wardens, those responsible for the lighting of streets, and the 
public generally have been inconvenienced and annoyed. In 
various places the failures have taken place during the Christmas 
shopping season, when the tradesmen look for the best harvest 
of the year. Take Eastbourne as an example. There the 
electricity supply failed on both the Saturday and the Monday 
preceding Christmas Day; and the fuming and worry of the 
shopkeepers who were not in possession of a gas supply knew 
no bounds. What fine advertisements such occurrences would 
make for permanent use by the local gas undertakings! There is 
something more substantial about this sort of thing than the 
easily destroyed article on sulphur by the “ Lancet,” the criticism 
of which there has been failure to answer. The collapses of 


Failures. 





electricity supply have a splendid influence in having gas re- 
established for constant use or for protection. 


Some of the electrical papers have been 
hurrahing loudly over the maintenance 
of the electricity supply during the strike 
at Leeds, while the gas consumers for a time were put on short 


commons. In their exultation, the shouting papers appeared to 
forget that electricity supply frequently fails when there are not 
strikes, and, as mentioned in the previous paragraph, there has 
been of late a plentiful crop of such (for the users) uncomfortable 
incidents. But the ease with which the supply of electricity can 
be kept going providing all is well with the generating plant, the 
distributing system, and the hundred-and-one seats of feebleness, 
illustrates precisely the ease with which the current can be cut off. 
Paris and other places have illustrated this when discontent 
among electrical employees has ruled. Gas-works plant is be- 
coming less dependent on practised labour, owing to mechanical 
operation; and Leeds has proved how quickly men with in- 
telligence can get their hands in, and carry on a gas plant. With- 
out mentioning a name, it may be remarked that one of the young 
engineering stalwarts who volunteered to assist in keeping the 
public services going at Leeds, and, as fate would have it, had 
allocated to him a post at the electricity-generating station, has 
a paternal eye kept upon him from the “ JourNaL” office. No 
matter, however, the nature of the work, duty and citizenship 
first. But how great ought to be the gratitude towards us of 
our electrical journalistic friends ! 


Strikes and Supply. 


Being Christmas season, and gas men 
being as fond of a hearty laugh as any- 
one, we may refer to a strange concoction 
of words and ideas that “ Meteor” has 
lately served up to the readers of the “ Electrical Times.” He is 


writing on what he calls “ The Dilemma of the Gas-Stove De- 
signer.” The “dilemma” has for the gas-fire makers an excellent 
showing in the way of output and £ s.d.; the only dilemma, in 
fact, from which we know the manufacturers of the most popular 
types of gas-fires are suffering is that of how to temporize with 
customers owing to the rush of orders and the impossibility of 
immediately executing them all. “Meteor” starts with the re- 
mark: “‘ The beauty of a common naked gas-jet for heating pur- 
poses, is that 100 per cent. of the B.Th.U. are passed into the 
room. Incidentally, some horrible poisons are produced also, so 
that no factory inspector would allow such an arrangement to 
persist.” Our friend has no more knowledge as to what the 
‘horrible poisons” are than the man inthe moon. To him, how- 
ever, that does not matter a jot. Such extravagant and sense- 
less expressions please him vastly, and no doubt some of his 
readers as well. The point about the factory inspectors is an 
evidence of mental incapacity to appreciate facts. There are, 
despite factory inspectors, so many flat-flame burners still exist- 
ing in factories that we are ashamed of the lethargy that exists 
on the part of some gas suppliers over the persuasion of factory 
owners to do better with the gas they use. It is in the case of 
the domestic gas-fire that our friend thinks that the designers 
are on the horns of a dilemma. ‘“ Either he must impart poison- 
ous fumes to the living-room, or he must send heat units hustling 
up the chimney at a pace sufficiently healthy to avoid this 
crime.” As a matter of fact, as the gas-fire is fitted, he does 
neither. ‘One authority,” says this singular critic, “finds that 
even if the canopy is lowered almost to the level of the top of 
the fuel so that paterfamilias cannot warm his coat tails, it is by 
no means certain that all the evil fumes will pass through the flue- 
outlet.” Nothing more is wanted than this to show that “ Meteor ”’ 
does not understand in the least the points in the controversy that 
has been going on in our columns. The “Electrical Review”’ 
recently placed at the top of one of its leading articles an aphorism 
in which we have reason to know it strongly believes. It is this: 
“ Where ignorance is profitable, ’tis folly to be wise.” ‘“ Meteor” 
is also a devout believer in the truth of the amended maxim. In 
the course of the rigmarole from his pen, there is only one sensible 
sentence, and it is the last: ‘‘We thought that gas heating was so 
ridiculously cheap as compared with electricity.” And “ Meteor” 
did not think wrongly. But there is a dilemma out of which our 
friend has not yet escaped. When is he going to produce data 
obtained by scientific tests (the lines of which he will describe) to 
prove that the scientists who have dealt with the question fo gas- 
fire efficiency are a set of fools, and not worthy of credence? He 
hesitates long over this, but fills up his time occasionally with a 
little gibberish about the reputed efficiency of gas-fires causing 
amusement, because steam-boilers seldom reach an efficiency of 
80 per cent. Where the connection comes in is best known to our 
imaginative electrical friend. But let him get to the real business, 
and in a proper, manly sort of way. 


The “ Electrician” has been writing on 
the subject of tariffs; and as far as we 
understand the argument of our esteemed 
contemporary, it would like those stick- 
in-the-muds who charge (say) only one-fourth or one-fifth of the 


lighting rate, or 1d. per unit, for electricity for heating and 
cooking to come down a bit lower to a tempting level, which we 
take it, in our contemporary’s view, is about 4d. per unit. The 
view shows up the weak position of electricity in the competi- 


For Christmas 
Reading. 


Price of a “ Fad for 
the Cranky.” 
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tion for the cooking business, quite apart from the cost and 
maintenance of apparatus, and other uncomfortable things that 
are inherent to electric culinary operations. The “ Engineering 
Correspondent” of the “Yorkshire Post,” in an article in that 
paper, appears to agree with this aspect of the matter. He 
says: “It is fairly certain that, with a tariff higher than 1d. per 
unit, electric heating and cooking can only be a fad for the 
cranky or a luxury for the rich. At 1d. per unit it is being used 
in one or two places by restaurateurs, who after lengthy trial 
profess themselves well satisfied with its economy, and it has 
also found its way into a good many homes. But even at this low 
price, there is not likely to be any very considerable extension 
of demand.” So it means the division of the 1d.; and with that 
there is a growing electrical concurrence. The “Electrician,” 
however, falls into a strange argument. It says: “If the tariffs 
are not adjusted in such a way that the public can take full 
advantage of the supply, then there is reasonable cause for com- 
plaint. It may be said the public does not voice any such com- 
plaint! That may be; but we should like to see it voicing a great 
deal of appreciation.” Now we know of a few cases in which 
the lines advocated by our contemporary in the matter of the 
adjustment of tariffs have been adopted, with the result that there 
has been more than a reasonable cause for complaint on the part 
of the ratepayers generally. There was such a cause for com- 
plaint on the part of the Limerick ratepayers; and the Law 
Courts decided that a bit more on the price would be fairer and 
more lawful than putting a burden on the ratepayers generally in 
the creation of which they had not been parties. At Southamp- 
ton, 3d. per unit applies to heating and cooking, and the Chairman 
of the Electricity Committee (so we understand from the “ Elec- 
trical Times ”’) has been advocating a rise in the price, as against 
the views of the Electrical Engineer. We remember that though 
the price is 4d. per unit at Southampton, the Committee not long 
ago found that something would have to be done to protect the 
undertaking against the return of radiators that had been fixed 
and let on hire. The “Electrical Times” has been setting the 
Chairman of the Southampton Electricity Committee in what that 
paper considers is his right place, owing to his temerity in going 
contrary to the professional engineer’s advice. We have known 
clever professional engineers who are bad commercial men; and 
we have known clever commercial men who cannot lay claim to 
being professional electric engineers. We have known electrical 
editorial writers, who are frightfully bad chemists, and certainly 
not good gas engineers. So perhaps, after all, there is not any- 
thing much in the criticism of the Chairman of the Southampton 
Electricity Committee, because we are not altogether sure that 
his critic can boast of much commercial acumen. 


There has been a certain amount of 
sympathy on our part with the manufac- 
turers of electrical appliances in regard to 
the repeated attacks made upon them—largely because someone 


has to be made the scapegoat—for the deficiencies of electric 
kitchen appliances. Of course, we have not ventured to suggest 
that the makers are immaculate and free from all fault. They 
are not, at any rate, in respect of exposed terminals. One elec- 
trical writer has been making an investigation into this matter in 
connection with self-contained electric kitchen utensils. Quite a 
small amount of attention has been given to this matter. All 
sorts of things are supplied with protruding split pin terminals 
intended to be covered by loose connectors when being used. 
Apart from the risks of fuse-blowing and damaging apparatus, the 
danger of shock is great. In certain cases, it is pointed out, it 
would only be necessary for a child to be playing about with a 
hair-pin to set up a short-circuit, or the user might receive a 
shock from the careless handling of a knife, spoon, metal skewer, 
or other domestic implement. In the event of a short-circuit, a 
great deal of damage would be done. That is a bad condition of 
things; yet when the makers have their attention drawn to these 
things, they elevate their eyebrows in mild surprise, as though it 
had never occurred to them that such results could arise from an 
accidental misuse of their appliances. However, the manfacturers 
cannot point at each other. With few exceptions, we are told, 
they are all tarred with the same brush; and it is high time they 
were awakened to the danger of permitting any exposed con- 
ductors on portable appliances for domestic use. 


Shocking the User. 





The late Mr. Charles E. Botley, of Hastings, whose death 
was recorded in the “JournaL” for the 28th of October, left 
estate of the gross value of £17,068. 


At the Students’ meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
on the i1gth inst., Mr. W. E. Gurry read a paper entitled “ Air 
Filtration and the Cooling and Ventilating of Electrical Machines.” 
The author dealt with the general principles of, and the plant used 
for, air filtration and the cooling and ventilating of electrical 
generators; his paper being illustrated by a number of lantern 
slides. A discussion followed ; and the author having replied, the 
Chairman, Mr. J. S. Highfield, M.Inst.C.E., in his remarks, ex- 
pressed the hope that the author would enlarge upon one of the 
matters lightly touched upon in his paper—namely, the gasifying 
of coal and the recovery of the bye-products, the use of the gas as 


fuel for generating steam and of the bye-products for many and 
varied purposes, 





WORKS TOPICS—XIII. 


By ‘Modus Operandi.” 





THE paper by Messrs. Smith and Pearson, on the Birmingham 
Coal-Testing Works [‘ JournaL,” Dec. 16, p. 876] contained much 
interesting information ; and it is proposed to discuss this week a 
few of the points mentioned. 


STANDARDIZATION OF GAs. 


The authors state that “it is necessary to-day to supply gas of 
good heating value, constant specific gravity, and, in addition, to 
still maintain [sic] gas of standard illuminating value, although 
this latter may be lower than formerly.” To obtain constant 
specific gravity, it follows that the gas must, of necessity, be of 
uniform composition and calorific power—otherwise the specific 
gravity will not be constant. This is a tall order; and though it 
is undoubtedly an ideal towards which we should strive, it is yet 
exceedingly difficult to attain success. Before this desideratum 
is fulfilled in general practice, many alterations will have to be 
made in works plant and methods. 

Every district official who reads a paper considers it his duty 
to state that the gas must be of uniform quality and of constant 
calorific value, composition, and specific gravity. It is, of course, 
very desirable to emphasize the importance of these points in gas 
supply ; but at the same time such perfection in practice is quite 
impossible. One might just as well state that no burner on the 
district must be allowed to contain one speck of dust. 

There is, however, no doubt at all that this question of uni- 
formity is increasing in importance year by year. It is, therefore, 
somewhat strange that this important matter of making gas 
day by day of uniform composition, calorific power, and specific 
gravity has never been, so far as the writer is aware, the subject 
of any paper or article in the Technical Press. The difficulty of 
attaining such an ideal is sufficient to deter any engineer from 
putting on paper any definite means of achieving success. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Company have, as is well known, 
given a good deal of attention to the question. In this case the 
limiting of the manufacture to coal gas only and the multiplicity 
of works, which are, further, linked-up for the interchange of gas, 
constitute two factors of importance. Again, the bold policy 
which they have adopted of supplying standardized burners and 
fires without any provision for adjusting the air supply, indicates 
very forcibly the firm intention of the Company to standardize 
the gas as well as the gas appliances. There is no doubt that by 
this means the consumers will obtain the greatest possible satis- 
faction. It is an ideal; and it is one that is bound to bear a 
harvest of good fruit in the future. 


ADVANTAGE OF CONTINUOUS VERTICALS. 


The diagrams given to show the varying calorific power of the 
gas made by the horizontal and Dessau retorts emphasize very 
strongly the vast superiority in this respect of continuous verti- 
cals. It would appear that the use of this latter type of retort 
would go far to render easy the standardization of coal gas. The 
ease with which the coal-feed can be increased or decreased, and 
the resulting improvement or reduction in the quality of the gas 
made thereby, is a matter which is of great importance in this 
question of uniform gas. 

Might the writer suggest that Messrs. Smith and Pearson should 
ascertain the least variation in calorific power, composition, and 
specific gravity that it is possible to maintain in the gas made in 
the horizontal settings of the Birmingham testing works? The 
test should be prolonged over a period of (say) a fortnight, while 
using several different kinds of coal. Such a test carried out by 
experienced chemists would be of inestimable value to scores of 
gas engineers who are fully alive to the importance of maintain- 
ing a uniform quality of gas, but who require data as to the best 
means of working their plant to attain this end. 


Coat-Limina. 


The Birmingham authors’ account of their investigation of 
Paterson’s coal-liming process is valuable as giving independent 
and authoritative experience of the working of the process. Ap- 
parently it achieves what Mr. Paterson set out to do—to reduce 
the sulphur compounds in the gas to a reasonably low figure. It 
also, according to the authors’ test, increases the yield of ammo- 
nia by 4 or 5 per cent., and reduces the percentage of SH: in the 
gas. In attempting to arrive at the financial result of using this 
process, the authors give figures to show that, after paying for 
lime and labour, there is little or no profit—based on the Birming- 
ham test figures. On the other hand, one of the greatest advan- 
tages claimed for the process is that it cures stopped pipe troubles. 
But as the authors have no difficulty whatever on this score, it is 
not altogether surprising that no improvement in this respect was 
noticeable. 

The amount—3'1 per cent.—by which the coke is increased in 
weight owing to the presence of the lime is credited to the process, 
as adding value to the coke by reason of the additional weight. 
This cannot be a correct standpoint from which to consider the 
question ; for, if this were so, it would be sound practice to add a 
percentage of rubbish to the coal so as to obtain it as “coke.” 
This increased weight should, the writer thinks, be disregarded in 
estimating the financial advantages. A higher content of ash 


in the coke cannot do otherwise than depreciate the value of the 
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fuel. The cost of labour in adding lime to the coal appears to be 
extraordinarily high. That it should cost 35d. per ton of coal to 
add to it 2 per cent. of lime seems quite unaccountable. The 
arrangements for doing this at Birmingham must surely have 
been very inefficient, and would not be reproduced on a works 
that adopted the process for regular use. If this be so (as would 
seem to be the case), the cost of liming the coal in practical work 
—as, for instance, at Cheltenham—should have been mentioned. 
Otherwise, a false idea is conveyed of the economical merits of 
the process. 


HoLpER STORAGE CAPACITY. 


To those engineers who are not satisfied with a holder storage 
capacity of under 24 hours’ output, it will be a matter for surprise 
that a works of the size of Oldbury [ante, p.892! has had no more 
than four to five hours of storage. This is now being rather more 
than doubled by the erection of a new spiral-guided holder of 
half-a-million cubic feet capacity, with provision for increasing 
it a further quarter-of-a-million cubic feet by adding another 
lift. Even with this addition many engineers would consider the 
storage was insufficient, unless, perhaps, there was an ample 
reserve in the shape of water-gas plant. In this connection, a 
factor of importance is the relative day and night consumption. 
Where, as in certain industrial towns, there is a fairly uniform 
output from 6 a.m. to 12 p.m., there is no doubt that the storage 
capacity can be reduced with safety to a figure very much below 
the usually accepted standard. In these cases, indeed, a twelve- 
hours’ storage would probably be as effective as a twenty-four 
hours’ storage in the case of a works supplying a residential town, 
where the consumption in the lighting hours may well be four 
times as heavy as during the day. 


WOMAN AND THE GAS INDUSTRY. 





By Norton H. Humpurys, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.C.S. 


AT first sight it may appear that questions relating to the position 
of women are out of place in the columns of the “ JourNAL,” and 
are objectionable as likely to bring in the question of “ votes.” 


With the political situation we are not concerned, but as much 
cannot be said about the social and public position. Observers 
of the habits and customs that go to make up the sum and sub- 
stance of our daily lives, must have been impressed with the 
change in this respect during the last half-century or so. It was 
formerly supposed that a woman’s home was sufficient to fill up 
the whole of her time and energy, and that it was no more fit for 
her to figure outside it than for a snail to leave its shell. If she 
had no husband or children to look after, she was to take a back 
seat or no seat at all, but to get out of the way and spend her 
time making antimacassars and nightcaps for the heathen. She 
was not expected to take any interest in politics, public affairs, or 
business. We hear a great deal about militants, hunger strikers, 
and incendiaries; but behind all this there has been a quiet, an- 
eventful, but none the less powerful, social upheaval. Women 
to-day are taking a share in business and in public life, in ques- 
tions of education, public health, morals, and general well-being ; 
and this movement has set its mark on our industry in many 
ways. More than one eminent authority on matters of this sort 
is to-day interested in extending the use of gas, not because she 
has any direct or indirect concern in the business, but because 
she believes in it as an aid to advancement of the general public 
health, civilization, and refinement, capable of lightening the daily 
household drudgery of the thousands, if not millions, of women 
who either entirely or partially do “ the work of the house.” She 
appreciates the fact that with the aid of the gas-cooker, gas-fire, 
and hot-water circulator, a woman can prepare a substantial meal, 
hot water for a bath, and warm a room up to any reasonable tem- 
perature, without prolonged, tiresome, dirty labour, and without 
the soiling of her hands or clothes. The duties which formerly 
occupied the whole of the day, during which period (to use a 
common expression) the housewife was “not fit to be seen,” can 
now be accomplished in half the time, leaving an easy margin for 
useful employment in other matters, or for healthful recreation. 
After a woman has carried a heavy coal-box and ash-box up and 
down a flight of stairs half-a-dozen times, she naturally feels too 
tired to take sufficient outdoor exercise. The time has arrived 
when women of all classes are demanding a higher or wider scope 
of life than that of kitchen cinderellas; and they have not been 
slow to appreciate the fact that gas is a useful assistant in this 
direction, and to welcome it accordingly. 

We speak of our industry as a home industry in the sense that 
it employs local labour, and material to some extent; but it is 
also a home industry, because some 8o per cent. of the gas sent 
out from the gas-works is consumed in the home and under the 
superintendence of the mistress. Having this in view, it soon 
became evident, when attempting to promote the sale of gas, that 
the assistance of trained female talent was almost a sine qud non. 
The first evidence of a general move in this direction was the 
employment of certificated ladies to give public cookery lectures 
or demonstrations ; and for this the gas industry is indebted (as 
it is for many other things) to the enterprise of the makers of gas 
appliances. The leading gas-stove manufacturers had their 
permanent staff of lady lecturers long before gas companies 
thought of such athing. Some of these ladies got into the way 





of visiting private houses ; and from this beginning came the lady 
canvasser, inspector, or interviewer. Our principal gas under- 
takings now have quite a large staff of lady assistants, and there 
is scarcely one of any size that does not employ female labour 
occasionally if not permanently. Ladies are also employed at 
typing, clerical, and show-room duties. 

A large supply of trained feminine assistance was, therefore, 
available for the work connected with the recent National Gas 
Exhibition, and a glance at the official guide book shows that it 
was fully utilized. No doubt this had a great deal to do with the 
generally admitted success of the enterprise. There was a fair 
proportion of lady attendants at the stalls—all of them, I believe, 
permanent gas employees lent for the occasion. The cookery 
demonstations (twice daily throughout the month) were, of course, 
left entirely to the lady professional. There were also popular 
lectures daily; and at four of these a lady took the floor. Out 
of the twenty-seven papers submitted at the conferences, six were 
written by ladies. And last, but not least, Mrs. M. A. Cloudesley 
Brereton took a prominent part in the whole of the extensive 
literary work. The exhibition itself was a practical demonstra- 
tion of the part that woman is taking, and will take, in the develop- 
ment of our industry. Incidentally, we may observe that in addi- 
tion to the direct employment of female labour, the gas industry 
has indirectly encouraged it among manufacturers. A large pro- 
portion of the demonstrators showing the technical applications of 
gas were women. The manufacture of incandescent mantles is 
almost exclusively a feminine occupation. 

Nor can the gas man afford to ignore the domestic servant, who 
is a power in the land, that may be a useful friend, or a foe to be 
reckoned with. The mistress rules the house, and in some things 
the servant rules the mistress. The master has a word to say 
once in a way. If a servant expresses a desire to have a gas- 
cooker, and gives satisfactory reasons, the chances are she will 
get it. But it would take an uncommonly courageous mistress 
to put one in after the monarch of the kitchen had emphatically 
announced that she could not “abear them things.” The gas- 
cooker in particular is to a large extent at the mercy of the cook, 
who may or may not be personally interested in the extent of the 
gas bill. Both the efficiency and the economy of the appliance 
depend largely upon the care and judgment exercised in its daily 
use, and the extent to which it is kept in a sound condition as 
regards cleanliness and general repair. One cook will carry out 
a given quantity of work with 1000 cubic feet of gas, and another 
would use 4000 or 5000 cubic feet. It was acustom atthe earlier 
demonstrations to fix on the platform a meter with a large index 
to show the quantity of gas used, and the very small quantity 
indicated was a matter of much surprise. When ladies saw that 
an amount of work equivalent to about a week’s household re- 
quirement could be and was carried out on the public platform 
with about three pennyworth of gas, they applied a simple sum in 
proportion to their own gas bills, and some went so far as to say 
that the morals of the meter or of the manager must be seriously 
at fault. This was a distinct case of putting the saddle on the 
wrong horse. The chief factor in the difference is waste of gas 
through sheer negligence—such as leaving burners full on for 
half-an-hour after they are done with, lighting up a 6-inch burner, 
equal to, and intended for, a four-gallon pot, for the purpose of 
boiling an egg or warming half-a-pint of milk. When an unneces- 
sarily large burner is used, and the flame not only covers the 
bottom of the vessel, but tails-up the sides and even over the top, 
there is not only a large waste of gas, but the metal is burnt and 
injured. There is not only an unnecessarily high gas bill, but an 
equally unnecessary large account for repairs and renewals of 
kettles and-pans, all of which is set down to the credit, or rather 
the discredit, of the gas or the gas company, instead of to the 
real cause. It should also be observed that the lady demon- 
strator takes care to use vessels of the right shape, size, and 
material for the various requirements, whereas many gas con- 
sumers have an odd lot selected at haphazard. The makers of 
apparatus are a little loose in this respect, for I have seen in their 
illustrations of gas-cookers in use an array of utensils on the top 
that, to say the least, are not the best suited for the sizes of the 
various burners. The lady demonstrator accurately adjusts and 
regulates the taps in use, and never leaves one alight that is not 
required. 

It is true that one does not now meet with the cases of flagrant 
ignorance that were not unusual when the gas-cooker was still in 
its infancy. Both the stoves and the users have improved with 
experience. With the spread of education and the extensive use 
of gas in cookery schools and classes, the average servant to-day 
is competent to deal with gas consumption in an intelligent 
manner. But there is a lot of room for intelligent instruction in 
the matters above named—such as not using gas to waste, suiting 
the burner and the utensil to the work to be done, in using the 
taps as regulators, something more than mere on and off stop- 
valves, and extending the same care and cleanliness to the cooker 
and the gas appliances that is bestowed upon the furniture and 
other appurtenances in the house. Why should a man from the 
gas-works be sent for to clean a cooker? It is remarkable that 
while people clean, repaint, and repolish everything about the 
house at least once a year, gas lighting and heating fixtures are 
frequently served much the same as the Indians do their crockery 
—they are too lazy to wash it—but smash the whole lot once a 
year and replace it with new. At this period of the year we 
occasionally hear of the “smell” from a gas-fire or gas-burner, 
which turns out on inquiry to be nothing to do with the gas, being 
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simply the scorching of six months’ accumulation of dust, dead 
insects, and such like rubbish that has collected during the 
summer. How many gas appliances, like the Indians’ crockery, 
never get a proper clean up from the time they leave the store till 
they are carried to the old metal heap? Then there is the bye- 
pass flash-light, which was introduced for the purpose of econo- 
mizing gas, but is now more generally regarded as an improvement 
on matches. It seems an obvious absurdity to burn a flash for 


| 
| 


twenty hours, or perhaps for a week, simply to save the labour of | 


striking a match. We talk about turning off the cooking burners 
when not required; but how frequently we find that a burner is 
lit up at dusk regularly and left alight till 11 p.m., when it is not 
really required or in use for half-an-hour. If the consumer likes 
to have his house in a blaze of light from cellar to attic, and is 
willing to pay for it, the gas company need not object. But the 
awkward part is that the insidious canvasser for other systems 
sometimes gets a sight of the bill and compares it with an esti- 
mate strictly based on the hours of use only. The idea of the 


flash was that the gas would be turned down when it was not 
wanted, perhaps three or four times during the evening, the flash 
serving as an easy indication of the locality of the switch or 
tap. All these things are to a large extent under the control of 
the domestic servant. q 
The house servant of to-day will in all probability be mistress 
to-morrow, and after experiencing the advantages of gas in her 
“place” will desire to have the same in her home. The slot- 
meter agreement brings all the advantages of gas within the 
reach of every weekly wage earner. Every gas inspector can 
reckon up dozens or hundreds in his district who, after spending 
some years in domestic service, have set up a home on their own 
account. So the astute gas man will take off his hat to every 
servant, not only on account of the present, but in view of the 
possibilities of the future. And the Committee of the National 
Gas Exhibition were well advised in offering special inducements 
and attractions to the domestic servant; and in this, as in many 
other of the arrangements, we recognize the feminine element. 














ORIGIN AND WORK OF THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


A MESSAGE TO AMERICA. 


Ir may be remembered that Mr. F. W. GoopENouGu, the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
British Commercial Gas Association, was invited by the President of the American Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation (Mr. C. Willing Hare) to attend the conference of that body, of which he is a member, held in 
Philadelphia early this month. To his great regret, he was unable to do so; but, though much pressed 
with the business of the National Gas Exhibition, he found time to send over an account of the origin and . 
work of the Association with which he is so closely identified. Although this is fairly well known to 
“‘ JouRNAL” readers, we give Mr. Goodenough’s story, as told to his colleagues across the Atlantic. It 
appears in the “ Bulletin” for the current month. 


ORIGIN OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


First of all, it may be of interest to trace briefly the history of 
the inception of the Association. At first it was purely a co- 
operative advertising proposition. For some years the most pro- 
gressive men in the gas industry in Englarid had been feeling the 
want of adequate publicity on general commercial lines for the 
— which the gas industry was in a position to offer to the 
public. 

_ Something, it is true, had been done locally in the way of pub- 
licity, but not very much; for it must be confessed that in this 
matter of commercial propaganda England was at one time very 
considerably, and still is in a lesser degree, behind the States. A 
small beginning was made in London some eight years ago by the 
insertion of advertisements in weekly illustrated periodicals pub- 
lished in the city, but having a very considerable national circu- 
lation ; and in this work the makers of gas appliances co-operated 
to some extent. 

The undertakings outside London began to feel the benefit of 
this publicity work, and to see that it was not fair that one under- 
taking only should bear the major portion of the expense. They 
also began to realize that the industry would benefit greatly if 
the work that had been begun in a comparatively small way were 
widely extended. 

At the meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers in Dublinin 
1907, I had the honour of presenting a paper upon the question 
of developing the sale of gas, to the discussion upon which Mr. 
RK. M. Searle made a valuable contribution. In the course of 
the discussion a number of members of the Institution bore 
testimony to the fact that their undertakings were benefiting by 
the advertising in periodicals of general circulation which was 
then being carried out by the means I have indicated. The 
opinion soon became widespread that the time was ripe for co- 
operation by the undertakings throughout the country for the 
purpose of organized publicity work. 

_ The question was ultimately definitely raised by the Commer- 
cial Section of the Southern District Association of Gas Engi- 
neers and Managers, and a conference to discuss the whole ques- 
tion on national lines was then called of the various Commercial 
Sections—which I may mention are organizations for the joint 
consideration of questions relating to the purchase of coal and 
the sale of bye-products, rather than for the development of the 
gas sales side of the industry. 

This conference having decided that a national publicity move- 
ment was desirable, the question was taken up by the Couacil of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, and subsequently by the Coun- 
cil of the Society of British Gas Industries, which represents the 
manufacturers of gas plant and appliances. It having been found 
to be not within the powers of the Institution to elect to a Pub- 
licity Committee of the Institution, as voting members, those who 
were not members of the Institution, but were essential to the 
success of the movement, it became necessary, as some of us had 
for some time felt it was desirable, to found a separate body to 
organize and carry into execution a scheme for co-operative pub- 
licity work. The British Commercial Gas Association was there- 
upon founded in October, 1911, and began active service for the 
industry in March, 1912. 

The basis of contribution by undertakings supporting the move- 
ment was fixed at 2s. 6d. per million cubic feet of gas made per 


' annum; and when the Association started it had the support 


of 220 undertakings, representing, if measured by output, rather 
less than one half of the total gas industry of the country. 

It might be argued that the Association ought not to have 
started upon a campaign of advertising that benefited every 
single gas undertaking throughout the country until every one 
of the undertakings had agreed to bear its share of the cost. 
But if we had waited until this condition had been fulfilled, 
we should have been waiting still, because many undertakings 
required the evidence of the benefit that would accrue to the 
industry from the operations of the Association before they 
would support it; and this evidence could only be provided by 
making a start. That we have been justified in the event is 
proved by the fact that we are now supported by 77 per cent. of 
the gas industry in this country measured by volume of output, 
and that this support increases steadily month by month. 

It should be mentioned that membership of the Association is 
confined to representatives of the subscribing undertakings nomi- 
nated by those undertakings; their representation varying with 
their contribution, though not strictly proportionately, as it was 
not considered desirable by the largest gas undertakings that they 
should have such outstanding representation as to overbear alto- 
gether the representatives of the smaller undertakings. 

The large companies and corporations felt that, unless substan- 
tial agreement prevailed among members of the Association as to 
policy, the work would soon come to an end, and that they were 
always in the position of being able to withdraw their financial 
support if any policy was adopted by the majority with which 
they were unable to agree. So far, at any rate, they have had 
no cause, and I believe they never will have cause, to regret the 
fact that they conceded to the smaller gas undertakings a larger 
representation than they would have received if representation 
had been strictly proportionate to contribution. 

The following is the rule under which the subscribing under- 
takings nominate members of the Association : 


Each subscriber shall have the right to nominate representatives 
as members of the Association according to the following scale :— 


Subscribers contributing per annum— 


Under {f10 1 member £751 to £1000 7 members 
£ioto £50 2members | fIoo1 ,, £1250 . 8 a 
£51 ,, £100 3 ae £1251 ,, 1500 . 9 as 

£lo1 ,, £250 4 a £1501 ,, £1750 . 10 i 

£251 5, £500 Sa £1751 ,, $2000. IE yy 

£501 ,, £750 Gi. as Over £2000 ae 


In addition to the members so nominated, there are associate 
members nominated for election by the General Committee by 
the subscribing gas undertakings; such associate members being 
entitled to attend general meetings, but have no voting powers. 
There is, furthermore, a class of international members sub- 
scribing 21s. per annum. 


Aims AND METHODS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The ultimate aim of the British Commercial Gas Association 
is, put briefly, to increase the sale of gas throughout the United 
Kingdom. It seeks to achieve this end by the employment of 


such methods of publicity as its means permit for making better 
known to the public the many uses and advantages of gas, and 
for overcoming those lingering prejudices against its use which 
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are founded on ancient theories that have no relation to modern 
conditions. 

It is realized that local effort can do and has done much in this 
direction; but it has become more and more evident that local 
effort, however excellent, cannot possibly do all or nearly all that 
needs to be done to defend and forward the interests of the in- 
dustry. The Association, moreover, aims not only at augmenting 
local by national publicity work, but also at being of material 
assistance in the carrying-on of local campaigns, by placing the 
services of first-class advertising experts within the reach of all, 
and by providing the individual undertakings with high-class ad- 
vertising matter at wholesale prices. 

When it is said that local effort cannot possibly do all that 
needs to be done to forward the interests of the industry, we have 
in mind particularly the necessity of centralized efforts for deal- 
ing with and informing educational, medical, architectural, sani- 
tary, and other authorities (to say nothing of the Municipal and 
Government Departments)—work which may be, and is, of wide- 
spread and incalculable value, but which obviously cannot be 
undertaken by any one company or corporation. 

The Association has already done much to arouse interest 
among the professional, scientific, and learned classes, by means 
of the distribution of suitable literature, and also by the holding 
of receptions for the members of the medical, architectural, sani- 
tary, and kindred societies in connection with the annual confer- 
ences. At these receptions lectures have been given by expert 
outside authorities on the scientific and hygienic aspects of the 
application of gas; and much has been done to stimulate public 
opinion on the important question of coal smoke abatement, 
which is of such vital importance to big industrial centres. 

We find that physicians, architects, and educational authorities 
are, in an increasing measure, consulting us upon problems of 
lighting, heating, and ventilation; and we believe that in this way 
we are laying the foundation for a big development of the gas 
industry in this country in future years. 

For the purpose of assisting individual undertakings to do their 
local publicity work at less cost, with less trouble, and with less 
worry to the local manager, the Association publishes from time 
to time illustrated examples of advertising matter suitable for in- 
sertion in local newspapers, in bazaar, concert, or theatre pro- 
grammes, in church, chapel, or similar magazines, and in other 
local advertising media. These suggestions are issued well in 
advance of the seasons of the year to which the advertisements 
specially apply, and local undertakings are able to buy blocks of 
the illustrated advertisements at very moderate prices. 

_ The Association also supplies editorial matter and articles 
likely to be of interest to the readers of local papers, which the 
managers of subscribing undertakings can and do arrange to get 
inserted in the papers circulating in their districts. 

The Association also provides for its subscribers a very large 
assortment of booklets, leaflets, picture postcards, showcards, 
posters, and other advertising matter designed to further the sale of 
gas, at prices far below those at which the individual undertakings 
acting for themselves alone could get them produced and printed. 
This service is being taken advantage of to a steadily increasing 
extent by the subscribing undertakings, and during the year 
ended the 3oth of September last 2,600,000 pieces of advertising 
matter were sold by the Association, as against 700,000 in the first 
six months of its work. 

The Association has also been able to arrange for scientific re- 
search work to be carried out on the relative hygienic advantages 
of different methods of heating, which, I may add, has proved 
conclusively that the system of heating by convection, which 
directly heats the air of rooms, is far less satisfactory from the 
hygienic standpoint than heating by radiation from incandescent 
bodies in the room (such as open gas-fires), which heat the objects 
and only indirectly raise the air temperature. This research has 
done much to stimulate the interest of the medical profession in 
gas-heating, and to win their cordial approval of the modern type 
of gas-fire, which gives off the greater proportion of its heat by 
radiation from incandescent fire-clay. 

Another direction in which the Association has proved of value 
to its supporters (and indeed also to its non-supporters) has been 
by acting as watch-dogs for the industry. 

The Association has never taken up an aggressive attitude. It 
has always sought to be rather pro-gas than anti-electricity or 
anti-anything ; believing that it is soundest commercial policy to 
talk about your own goods rather than to criticize those of your 
competitors. When, however, these competitors set out to de- 
liberately attack you by the publication of false statements, it 
is essential that there should be some central authority to place 
the facts before the public; and this is a task which the Associa- 
tion has undertaken from time to time with satisfactory results— 
the most satisfactory result being that there are fewer such mis- 
statements in circulation to-day than there used to be. 

The Association has also rendered service by providing a 
Bureau of Information and Advice both to the public and to the 
industry ; and we are being consulted on both hands to a steadily 
increasing degree. The public come to us for information and 
advice very often, because they do not feel complete confidence in 
the ability or desire of the local undertaking to advise them in their 
best interests; and though their want of faith in the local under- 
taking is generally (though by no means always) unfounded, it is 
an advantage to the undertaking in such circumstances that their 
consumers should be advised on sound lines by a body in which 





their consumers have faith. It is, of course, very often not so 
much want of faith in the local company that sends the consumer 
to us, as the belief that, representing as we do the industry of the 
whole country, we shall have more complete information than any 
individual gas manager. 

Besides the various services which the Association is able to 
render to the industry, which I have endeavoured very briefly to 
indicate, there are two other very important services which it has 
rendered and is rendering—services which the National Commer- 
cial Gas Association has rendered to the industry in the States 
from its inception, and which, indeed, it was, I believe, primarily 
founded to provide. These two services are, first, that the Asso- 
ciation has brought together periodically the gas administrators 
of the country for the interchange of opinions and experience and 
the discussion of all matters of common interest connected with 
the commercial development of the industry; and, second, that— 
by its establishment, by the holding of its conferences, by the cir- 
culation of its “ Bulletin,” and by the distribution of its literature 
—the Association has roused the directors and administrators of 
a great many of the gas undertakings in the country, both private 
and municipal, to the realization of the fact, which they had not 
previously appreciated, that it isnot merely necessary to make gas 
economically, but to sell it efficiently, if their undertakings are to 
go forward in the future as rapidly as, or more rapidly than, in 
the past. 

Even to this day there is a certain, though happily a lessening, 
number of gas administrators and even gas managers—though 
there are a very few of the latter—who say: “ Look at the past! 
The gas industry has made wonderful progress ; increase of sales 
has succeeded increase, prices have gone down, dividends have 
gone up. We have done and are doing very well indeed. Why 
worry so much? Why all this to-do about ‘development’ and 
‘progress’ ?” 

Fortunately, however, one by one these out-of-date boards and 
committees are waking up—and the Association is doing much to 
bring about this awakening—to the fact that, with the increasing 
strenuousness of competition, with the ever-growing demand of 
the public to be given willing and good, instead of grudging and 
indifferent, service, modern commercial methods must be adopted 
if progress is to be improved or even maintained ; and that, even 
where competition is not severe, and where the public is content, 
it is foolish to be satisfied with good results, if by the adoption of 
improved methods you can obtain better. 

New ideas are stirring throughout the industry in this country ; 
fresh life-blood is coursing through its veins; activity is taking the 
place of sloth and indifference in every direction; and last, but 
by no means least, the spirit of co-operation for mutual benefit, 
both between one gas undertaking and another, and between the 
makers of gas on the one hand and the manufacturers of gas 
appliances on the other, is growing steadily every day, and is 
becoming a mighty engine of progress. 

The recent National Gas Exhibition was run upon entirely co- 
operative and non-competitive lines, for the instruction of the 
public by the industry as a whole for the benefit of the industry 
as a whole; and the effect of this enterprise upon the sales of gas 
during the years to come it is difficult to estimate, and I think 
would be difficult to over-estimate. 

In the creation of a spirit of co-operation the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association has played a leading part; and but for 
its establishment and for its demonstrations of the value of co- 
operative enterprise, such an exhibition, on such lines and of such 
magnitude, could not possibly have been carried through. 

When one remembers that the Association has only been in 
existence for a little over two years, and has only been in active 
operation for considerably less than two years, those of us who 
assisted at its birth and fostered its growth may well feel en- 
couraged by the extent of its present achievements. But we 
believe that, as with the National Commercial Gas Association so 
with the British Commercial Gas Association, the achievements 
of the past are as nothing to the possible achievements of the 
future, if the spirit of co-operation, faith, and enterprise which 
animates them both burns as brightly in the years to come as it is 
burning now; and I, for one, have no shadow of doubt that the 
spirit will burn, not with diminishing, but with increasing intensity 
as year follows year. 














Sir William Preece’s Property.—The late Sir William Preece, 
whose death was recorded in the “ JournaL” for the 11th ult., 
left estate of the gross value of £32,320, of which the net person- 
alty has been sworn at £22,074. 


Coke and Briquette Manufacture in Belgium.—In the year 1912 
there were in operation in Belgium 38 coke-oven plants, all situ- 
ated in the provinces of Hainaut and Liége, with the exception of 
three, fitted with 2766 units and employing 3873 workmen. The 
total output of metallurgical coke amounted to 3,186,780 tons, or 
25,000 tons more than in 1911; the average price per ton being 
25°38 frs., against 23°26 frs. before. During the year, 61 factories 
manufacturing briquettes were at work, almost all situated in the 
province of Hainaut. They produced 2,690,610 tons of briquettes 
of a value of 54,019,250 frs., or 20°07 frs. per ton, against 17°15 frs. 
in 1911. The consumption of coal for coke and briquette manu- 
facture represented 6,607,590 tons, or 27°7 per cent. of the total 


consumption of the country, after deducting the quantity con- 
sumed at the mines. 
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WATER AFFAIRS. 


Review of the Principal Events of the Year. 


In accordance with custom at this season, we review the 
principal events in connection with the supply of water 
which have been recorded in the “ JourNaL” during the 
past twelve months. With a few exceptions, they have not 
been of very great importance. 





THe Dry SuMMER. 


In view of the dependence of the water supply of the 
country upon the extent of the rainfall, attention may, as 
customary in this review, first be given to the weather. The 
outstanding feature was the long drought in the summer. 
It extended over a period of two months, and the most un- 
expected places suffered to the greatest extent. Devonshire 
had scarcely a drop of rain, South Wales was parched, and 
all through the West Midlands the ponds dried up. The 
mountain streams in the Lake District were very shallow ; 
and the level of Ullswater was lower than it had ever been 
known to be. In Cumberland the scarcity of rain had 
lasted threemonths. The drought hada serious effect upon 
the water supply of Glasgow. Onthe 16th of August there 
was only enough water for 60 days in Loch Katrine and 
the other lochs in the district; but, in addition, there was 
17 days’ supply in the two reservoirs at Milngavie—making 
77 days’ supply in all, compared with 117 days at the corre- 
sponding datein1g12. The Tay andthe Tummel had never 
been so low. Fortunately rain came on the 21st of August, 
and palliated the drought, though it did not end it, as the 
greater part of the South of England was still suffering. 
The following figures give, in round numbers, the deficiency 
per acre below the average from the 1st of June until the 
date just named in England and Scotland: England—N.E., 
305 tons; E., 222 tons; Midlands, 305 tons; S.E., 308 
tons; N.W., 204 tons; S.W., 401 tons. Scotland—W., 
405 tons; N., 301 tons; E., 306 tons. Everywhere the 
rain was greeted as a welcome relief. The weather in July 
and August was in striking contrast to that of last year, 
when rain fell in London in the latter month on twenty-five 
days out of thirty-one. 


Work AND PosITION oF THE WATER Boarp. 


A noteworthy feature of the year has been the direction 
of public attention to the subject of the water supply of the 
Metropolis in two unusual ways—an inaugural ceremony 
and a pageant. The former was the opening, by their 
Majesties the King and Queen, of the large reservoir, capable 
of holding 3000 million gallons of water, constructed at 
Chingford by the Metropolitan Water Board; the latter 
was an abridged reproduction of the Lord Mayor’s Show of 
1613, the year in which Sir Hugh Myddelton, the brother of 
the then Lord Mayor, completed his scheme for the supply 
of water to London from “the springs of Chadwell and 
Amwell and other springs in the county of Hertford.” ‘The 
reservoir was commenced on April 11, 1908, when Mr. 
E. B. Barnard, the present Chairman of the Board, who 
was then Vice-Chairman and Chairman of the Works and 
Stores Committee, cut the first turf. The extreme length 
of the reservoir is 1 mile 1190 yards; and it occupies an 
area, including the banks, of about 500 acres. The top 
water area 1s 416 acres, and the length of the embankment 
44 miles. The special feature of the undertaking is the 
pumping plant, which is unique in water-works construc- 
tion, consisting as it does of a large installation of the 
pumps designed by Mr. H. A. Humphrey, M.Inst.C.E. This 
appliance may be regarded as a gas-engine and pump 
combined, and in it the action of the internal combustion 
cylinder is directly applied to the raising of water. The 
reservoir and auxiliary works were designed by Mr. William 
Booth Bryan, M.Inst.C.E., the Chief Engineer to the Board, 
and they were constructed under his supervision by Messrs. 
Charles Wall, Limited, at a cost of about £5 50,000. With 
regard to the pageant, it consisted of four groups—one being 
allegorical, and representing the New River as a captive 
giant; and another having reference to the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, of which Sir Hugh Myddelton was a member. 
It was on the 30th of September, 1613, that the New River 
water was first brought to London, which had previously 
depended for its supply upon various conduits, a system of 





reservoirs at Hampstead, and the water-works in the arches 
of old London Bridge. 

On the occasion of the opening of the reservoir, oppor- 
tunity was taken of giving the large company assembled to 
witness it some idea of the magnitude of London’s water 
supply. They were informed, in an interesting brochure 
specially prepared for the event, that the population served 
is nearly a million more than that of Australia and New 
Zealand together, and represents 15 per cent. of that of 
Great Britain and Ireland. At the census of 1911, the 
number was rather more than 6°6 millions. The average 
supply. per head per day in 1911-12 was 364 gallons; but 
in the summer it reached 424 gallons. The quantity deli- 
vered to each house every day would weigh nearly a ton. 
The Board serve an area extending to 560 square miles; 
and the length of their mains is 6334 miles. 

Turning from the work to the financial position of the 
Board, the subject of the deficiency of about £210,000 and 
the means of liquidating it came forward early in the year. 
The Board’s proposal to obtain parliamentary authority for 
clearing it off having been defeated, they decided to issue 
precepts upon the constituent authorities; and Mr. A. H. 
Tozer, the Chairman of the Finance Committee, prepared 
and circulated a memorandum setting forth at some length 
the causes of the deficiency. The conclusion arrived at 
was that there was no possibility of equilibrium between 
receipts and expenditure being attained in the near future, 
but that deficiencies would occur for many years to come. 
At the same time, he submitted that the water supply cost 
the public, on an average ‘“‘ less than was the case under 
the Companies’ administration.” The proposal to issue 
precepts was not received kindly by the constituent authori- 
ties, who thought the Board should promote a Biil to remove 
any doubt as to the legal liability of the Metropolitan 
Boroughs to contribute towards liquidation of the accumu- 
lated deficiency. They also considered that the districts 
not represented on the Board that take a supply of water 
in bulk from the Board’s sources should be made liable for a 
fair share of any deficiency in the finances. Early in April 
the Board gave notice in the “ London Gazette” of their 
intention to apply to Parliament for authority to remove, 
by means of a clause to be inserted in their Various Powers 
Bill then in progress, any doubts as to their power to issue 
the precepts. The clause was duly inserted and sanctioned 
by Parliament. 

The financial position of the Board was set forth by Mr. 
Tozer at a meeting held in the spring, when he presented 
the estimates for the year 1913-14. He said that the defici- 
ency for the year then just closed would be approximately 
£72,000; and that for the ensuing year was estimated at 
£97,230. He remarked that the expansion of the Board’s 
income was painfully slow; and they appeared to have 
travelled a long way from ‘the halcyon days of the Water 
Companies,” when, during the five years before their under- 
takings were acquired by the Board, there were average 
increases of £66,000 perannum. Heattributed the falling- 
off to the outward movement of the population, which had 
caused a “slump” in the building of new houses within 
the Board’s area. ‘The deficiency of £97,230 was larger 
than any yet experienced, and for the first time was greater 
than the sum set aside asasinking fund. It was something 
less than $d. in the pound, which Mr. Tozer thought 
was a very small contribution to be made by the general 
ratepayer for the communal benefits derived. The admin- 
istration of the Board was ably defended by the Chairman 
(Mr. E. B. Barnard) in a lecture delivered by him at the 
Royal Sanitary Institute. Referring to the deficiency, he 
said it amounted to a net sum of £251,924. But he ex- 
plained that during the Board’s existence they had paid 
£373,518 into the sinking fund; so that, instead of a defi- 
ciency, imposed upon them only by the method of account- 
keeping fixed in their Act, they really had a surplus of 
£121,394. He claimed that where the Board could control 
expenditure they had kept it down, and had shown a modera- 
tion and prudence inviting comparison with the past. 

Passing from the financial position of the Board to other 
matters which have engaged their attention, the inadequacy 
of their office accommodation at Savoy Court forced itself 
once more upon their notice ; and at their meeting towards 
the close of July they had the question under consideration. 
The General Purposes Committee suggested two sites for 
central offices—one abutting on Gray’s Inn Gardens, and 
the other on the Board’s own land at the New River Head 
in Rosebery Avenue. A third site—in Belvedere Road, 
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Westminster Bridge Road, opposite the new County Council 
Hall—was mentioned, but not recommended. As the result 
of a discussion of the matter, it was decided to build on the 
Rosebery Avenue site; and at the meeting of the Board 
on the 12th inst., instructions were given to obtain plans 
for the necessary buildings, the total cost of which is not 
to exceed £80,000. Some complaints were made in the 
spring with regard to the quality of the water supplied in 
the west and north-west districts of London. The matter 
was investigated by the Director of Water Examination 
(Dr. A. C. Houston) ; and the disagreeable odour and taste 
complained of were definitely traced to the development 
of certain species of alge. As the result of steps taken by 
him in conjunction with the Engineer, the trouble was soon 
entirely overcome. It is scarcely necessary to say that an 
attempt was made to get up a “scare” over the occurrence. 
Dr. Houston and his staff keep strict watch over the quality 
of the water supply, as testified by the reports issued by 
him from time to time furnishing a detailed account of his 
researches. With regard to the general work of the Board, 
there is practically nothing to add to the particulars ex- 
tracted from the latest annual report—for the year ended 
the 31st of March last—which were given in the “ JouRNAL” 
for the 2nd inst. 


THE Boarp’s LITIGATION. 


The Board have unfortunately not been free from litigation 
—indeed, freedom could hardly be expected in view of the 
magnitude of the undertaking ; but only a few cases call for 
notice. The most important was certainly the one which re- 
vived the old question of the ‘* domestic” use of water—this 
time in connection with the business of a licensed caterer. 
The amount in question was only 5s.; but the principle 
involved was of wide application. The defendant—a Mrs. 
Avery—carried on business in John Street, Minories ; and in 
May last year the Board sought to recover the above-named 
amount, the equivalent of two quarters’ water-rate on the 
non-domestic scale. Their contention was that, as there 
were about thirty luncheons served on the premises every 
day, the water used for cooking, drinking, and the washing 
of utensils, &c., was employed for the purpose of trade. It 
was submitted, on the other hand, that catering had been 
done ever since the house was licensed, and the owner had 
never been charged anything beyond the amount of the 
ordinary water-rate. The acfion was tried in the first in- 
stance at the Westminster County Court; and his Honour 
Judge Woodfall said he thought his decision must be for the 
plaintiffs. At the same time, the point raised was so im- 
portant that he considered an authoritative pronouncement 
should be obtained upon it by a Higher Court. He accord- 
ingly gave leave to appeal. The question came before Mr. 
Justice Channell and Mr. Justice Bray in the King’s Bench 
Division early in March; and their Lordships allowed the 
appeal, but gave the Board leave to take the case further. 
The appeal was argued before Lords Justices Vaughan 
Williams, Buckley, and Hamilton, who unanimously dis- 
missed it, with costs. The Board then sought the opinion 
of the House of Lords, who, at the conclusion of the argu- 
ments for the appellants, did not consider it necessary to 
hear those for the respondent. 

In the Shoreditch County Court, a tavern keeper in 
Dalston Lane sued the Board for £35 13s. 8d. in respect of 
damage done to a cob through it catching its foot in a hole 
which was not visible to the plaintiff as he was driving. 
The hole was g inches deep and full of water, which it was 
alleged came froma burst main. For the defence, it was 
stated that the main had not burst at all, and that the 
injury had occurred to the communication-pipe, for which 
the owner or occupier of the premises supplied was liable. 
None of the men in the employ of the Board had anything 
to do with the repair of the hole, for which the local autho- 
rity was responsible. His Honour Judge Cluer agreed that 
the pipe which had caused the trouble had nothing to do 
with the Board, and therefore he could not see any duty 
upon them to do something toa pipe not belonging to them. 
He said there must be a verdict for the defendants, with 
costs; but he gave leave to appeal. In another case, in 
which a sum of £97 was claimed for damage to a motor 
lorry through the subsidence of a road, the Board were 
declared to beliable. The lorry, while passing over a piece 
of road in Kensington which had been opened, and was to 
be opened again, by the Board to effect some repairs, sank 
into the ground up to the axle. A pipe owned by the Gas- 
light and Coke Company was broken, and the escaping gas 





ignited and damaged the lorry. It was contended that the 
Board were not liable, as they had given the Local Autho- 
rity the statutory notice of their intention to open the road, 
and that their responsibility ended there. The case came 
before his Honour Judge Woodfall, at the Westminster 
County Court, who gave judgment for the plaintiffs (the 
Associated Coal Consumers, Limited), on the ground that 
the Board undertook the repair of the road instead of dele- 
gating the work to the Kensington Borough Council. 

The question of the period allowed for the recovery of 
water-rates was before a Divisional Court towards the close 
of the past year, and before the Court of Appeal this last 
summer. The action was brought by the Board, in the 
Westminster County Court, against the owner of three 
houses at Brixton. The rates were due down to the quarter 
ended Sept. 30, 1908; so that a period of more than six 
months had elapsed after the last rate became due and 
before the action was brought. The Judge had decided 
against the Board on a preliminary objection to the claim ; 
and they appealed. The arguments on both sides were 
heard by Mr. Justice Ridley and Mr. Justice Scrutton, who 
did not think the decision of the County Court Judge could 
be supported; and they sent the case back to him, to hear 
and determine it, with the expression of the opinion of the 
Divisional Court that the six months’ limitation did not here 
apply. They, however, gave leave toappeal; and the case 
was heard by Lords Justices Vaughan Williams, Buckley, 
and Hamilton, who upheld the decision of the Divisional 
Court, and dismissed the appeal, with costs. 

The supply of water to builders was the subject of litiga- 
tion in which the Board were unsuccessful. The action 
was originally brought in the Westminster County Court in 
the following circumstances: Defendants, under a contract 
with the War Office, erected a building at the Hounslow 
Barracks; and it was a term of the contract that the water 
for use in the operations should be supplied free of charge 
—the water being measured by the meter in the ordinary 
course, and paid for by the War Office. The Board, under 
section 17 of their Charges Act, claimed the sum of 15s.— 
being at the rate of 7s. per cent. on the probable cost of the 
building; and it was allowed. Thereupon the defendants 
appealed. Mr. Justice Channell thought that they were not 
persons who required a supply of water within the meaning 
of the section, and therefore that the action was not main- 
tainable. Mr. Justice Avory, on the other hand, considered 
that the meaning of the section was that a builder who 
needed water for his operations must make a request for it 
to the Board, and pay the special charge. As their Lord- 
ships differed, the appeal was dismissed ; but leave to appeal 
further was granted. The case was argued before Lords 
Justices Vaughan Williams, Buckley, and Hamilton in 
June, with the result that the appeal was allowed, and 
judgment ordered to be entered for the defendants. 


ScHEMES OF IMPROVED WATER SUPPLY. 


Apart from the completion of the Chingford reservoir, 
already referred to, there is little to record in the way of the 
successful carrying-out of schemes of improved supply; 
nor were many of much importance commenced. Taking 
the events in the order in which they occurred, early in the 
year the Merthyr Corporation accepted a tender at £232,000 
for the construction of a storage reservoir in the Taff Fechan 
Valley. It will impound the waters of this river and its 
tributaries, form a lake 2} miles long, and be very nearly 
large enough to equalize the flow of the whole drainage 
area of 8350 acres. In March the Water Committee of the 
Glasgow Corporation resolved to recommend the extension 
of the Loch Katrine water-works by the acquisition of the 
water rights of Loch Voil and Loch Doine, and construct 
new works, It was estimated that this scheme would bring 
in between 40 and 50 million gallons of water, and raise the 
total to upwards of 130 millions, which it was stated would 
be ample for the possible future requirements of the city 
and district. Important schemes for the development of 
the water supplies of the West of Fife and the Burgh of 
Dunfermline were considered by the Commissioners early 
in April, under the Private Legislation Procedure (Scotland) 
Act. The yield of water would be about 12 million gallons 
per day ; and the cost was estimated at £146,000. Shortly 
afterwards the Corporation of Sheffield decided to proceed 
with the construction of the Broomhead reservoir as the 
first instalment of the Ewden Valley water scheme. This 
would, it was stated, take four or five years to complete, and 
then they would start the second reservoir. A new water 
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supply for Bocking, provided by the Braintree Rural Dis- 
trict Council, was inaugurated on the 12th of April. A few 
weeks later the Countess of Aberdeen opened new water- 
works which had been constructed, at a cost of about £go00, 
for the supply of Warrenpoint, a favourite pleasure resort 
at the head of Carlingford Lough. About the same time 


a scheme of water supply for Cumberland was completed ‘ 


at a cost of £10,000. The inaugural ceremony consisted in 
the opening of a filter-house and reservoir in connection 
with a project of the Aspatria, Silloth, and District Joint 
Water Board, under which practically the whole area of 
North-West Cumberland is supplied with water for domestic 
purposes. The-latest addition brought up to £68,000 the 
total capital expenditure upon the scheme since its incep- 
tion twelve years ago. An interesting piece of engineering 
work was carried out near Yarmouth in the summer, when 
a couple of steel tubes 100 feet long were sunk in the river 
bed as part of a development of the distributing plant of the 
Great Yarmouth Water Company. 

In the middle of September the parishes constituting 
the area of the Clowne Rural District Council were formally 
put in possession of a new water supply, which had been 
carried out at an estimated cost of £41,500. The proceed- 
ings marked the consummation of a project which had been 
more or less under consideration for about twenty years. 
The supply is derived from the pumping well of the Wigan 
Coal and Iron Company at their Manton Colliery. It is 
new red sandstone water, with a hardness of 14° to 15° per 
gallon ; and it has been reported upon as ‘‘ extremely pure 
and suitable for public supply.” The available quantity 
at Manton is 2 million gallons a day ; and the scheme pro- 
vides for an increase of population from 18,000 to 27,500, 
requiring 412,500 gallons daily. Early in October new 
water-works for the supply of Ryde were formally opened 
by the Mayoress (Mrs. Blackall). The extension was com- 
menced in 1909, and the expenditure upon it will reach 
£18,000 or £19,000. The average annual consumption is 
estimated at 250 million gallons; but as the yield is 450 mil- 
lions, there is ample margin for all possible increase for many 
years. A few weeks ago the Doncaster Corporation gave 
their assent to an agreement with the Leeds Corporation 
for an additional supply of water. The quantity to be 
furnished daily is 500,000 gallons, at the rate of 8d. per 
tooo gallons, with the option of its increase to 4 million 
gallons per day. On the minimum basis of supply, Don- 
caster will have to pay Leeds £6000 per annum ; and it is 
estimated that the borough is assured an adequate supply 
of water for the next fifty years. Under the terms of a will, 
the Newry Urban District Council have been put into pos- 
session of about £60,000, a portion of which wil! be spent in 
removing some of the difficulties connected with the town’s 
water supply. Inconnection with the Vyrnwy water scheme, 
the Lord Mayor of Liverpool (Mr. H. R. Rathbone) recently 
declared open a new balancing reservoir, of a capacity of 
44 million gallons, at Malpas, in Cheshire. 

Other schemes have been carried out, commenced, or are 
projected for improving the water supply of a number of 
places which need not be enumerated. During the year 
Local Government Board inquiries have been held with 
respect to applications from Abingdon, Barkisland, Craven 
Arms, Dublin (County), East Cowes, East Dereham, the 
Evesham District, Exmouth, Holywell, Howth, Killaloe, 
Morley, St. Helens (Isle of Wight), St. Helens (Lancs), 
Selby, Sleaford, ‘Topsham, Wath, Widnes, Winchcombe, 
and Witney. An inquiry was also held in regard to a pro- 
posal for an exchange of areas between the Corporation of 
Bacup and the Bury and District Joint Water Board; and 
one respecting a loan for a third pipe-line from Wales for 
Birmingham. 

LEGISLATIVE MATTERS. 


The general water legislation of the year has been so 
recently noticed, that no further reference to it is necessary ; 
but a few matters which may possibly result in a change 
in the law call for some brief notice. At the meeting of the 
House of Commons on the second day of the New Year, 
Mr. Samuel Roberts, the Member for Eccleshall, asked the 
President of the Local Government Board whether, with 
a view to conserving, apportioning, or regulating the avail- 
able water supplies of the country, he would consider 
the advisability of Parliament setting up a national water 
authority ; or whether, having regard to the importance of 
the subject, he would appoint a small Committee of water 
experts to inquire into, and report on, the necessity of such 





action being taken. In reply, Mr. Burns said that he had 
in preparation a Bill dealing with the subject. The Board 
had been engaged in collecting a large amount of valuable 
information in regard to the existing sources of water supply; 
and he had appointed a geologist on the staff of the Depart- 
ment with particular reference tothe matter. The informa- 
tion gained in this way, and also from the researches of the 
Geological Survey, could not fail to be of service in the 
consideration of questions such as those to which reference 
had been made. A few weeks later the Prime Minister 
announced that there was no possibility of the Public Health 
(Acquisition of Water) Bill becoming law in the session. 
The purpose of the Bill was, as explained by Mr. Percy 
Griffith, the Secretary of the Institution of Water Engineers, 
in a letter to the “Journal,” to enable Rural District 
Councils to compulsorily purchase ‘“ water rights” in 
streams. At present these Councils cannot legally promote 
Private Bills ; and their powers as to compulsory purchase 
are confined to land. The Bill would have enabled them, 
by Provisional Order from the Local Government Board, 
to acquire compulsorily water supplies as well as land. 
Mr. Griffith regarded the holding-over of the measure as a 
serious matter, as the public health was affected. In the 
next issue, however, Mr. R. L. Badham, the Secretary of 
the Provincial Water Companies’ Association, pointed out 
that the Bill contained far wider powers than those indi- 
cated. It did not, he said, give any protection to water 
companies; and consequently, if it became law, any local 
authority could apply for a Provisional Order which would 
enable them to compete with an existing water company 
without reference to the ratepayers. In a further letter, 
Mr. Griffith explained that, while he was in sympathy with 
the main purpose of the Bill, he by no means intended to 
support it in the exact form in which it was drafted. His 
regret was that it was not advanced sufficiently to enable 
its bad points to be eliminated and its good ones incorpo- 
rated inan Act. The Bill was afterwards withdrawn. 

The subject of the water resources of the country came 
up in the summer in the House of Commons, sitting as the 
Committee of Supply, on the consideration of the vote of 
£185,988 to complete the sum required for the salaries and 
expenses of the Local Government Board. It was intro- 
duced by Mr. Walter Long, a former President of ihe Board, 
who moved to reduce the vote by £100. He acknowledged 
that his successor in the office had done good work ; but he 
complained that Mr. Burns had taken matters too much 
into his own hands—constituting himself the sole arbiter of 
what was good and what was bad for the local authorities. 
He submitted that greater advantage should be taken of the 
large experience and training possessed by the distinguished 
men with whom the President is now associated. Mr, Leif 
Jones considered the Board were open to criticism. The 
country should, he said, be mapped out, the sources of sup- 
ply ascertained, and the water apportioned to the places 
requiring it. The Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
(Mr. Herbert Lewis) said they were then dealing with about 
3000 returns they had received from various authorities, and 
were extracting from them all the information bearing 
on underground water. They were also dividing the water 
among the different geological formations in every county 
in England and Wales, and preparing a statement of the 
quantity of water drawn by public authorities from each 
geological formation. Sir Mark Sykes called attention to 
the question of the water supply in rural districts. Mr. 
Burns, in the course of his reply, said he would be glad to 
do anything he could to safeguard rural water supplies from 
being unnecessarily raided by large companies and great 
towns. He believed it was possible to secure good supplies 
for rural areas and for serving the large towns. The amend 
ment to reduce the vote was lost by a majority of 77. 


LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 


The general legal business in connection with the supply 
of water presented several points of interest which call for 
notice in reviewing the events of the year. 

At the Hilary Sittings of the High Court of Justice, Mr. 
Justice Rowlatt and Mr. Justice Bailhache heard an appeal 
by the defendant in an action brought by the Mayor and 
Corporation of Saltash, and decided against them by his 
Honour Judge Lush-Wilson. The amount in dispute was 
only £1 gs. 2d.; but the case was a test one to determine 
whether or not the Local Authority were right in the way 
in which they were levying the water-rate. When the 
defendant (a Mr. Geake) went into his house in September, 
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1901, he signed an agreement to pay Is. in the pound on the 
gross value up to £ 30, and 6d. in the pound above this sum 
up to £50. The house was rated at £45 net and £50 gross. 
In March, 1911, the plaintiffs, finding the sum received was 
not sufficient to cover the cost, determined to raise their 
charges ; and for this purpose they sent out a notice termi- 
rating all existing agreements from and after the Mid- 
summer quarter, and raising the rate to 1s. 2d. in the pound 
on the gross estimated rental of premises supplied. The 
defendant, in common with many other consumers, held the 
opinion that this was not a justifiable proceeding on the part 
of the Corporation. The plaintiffs were seeking to charge 
on the basis of an agreement which the defendant repudi- 
ated; and although there was no evidence of any implied 
agreement, the County Court Judge held that there was an 
implied undertaking to pay. Mr. Justice Rowlatt said that, 
in order to succeed, the plaintiffs had to prove an agree- 
ment, either expressed or implied; and this they had not 
done. The County Court Judge had gone wrong; and his 
decision should have been the other way. Mr. Justice Bail- 
hache concurred. The appeal was accordingly allowed. 
The old question of the liability of the Liverpool Corpo- 
ration to be rated as beneficial occupiers of the gathering- 
ground in connection with their Rivington Water-Works 
was finally disposed of early in the year. The matter, it 
may be remembered, came in the first instance before the 
Justices at the Preston Quarter Sessions on an action by 
the Chorley Union and the Overseers of Withnell. A con- 
sidered judgment was delivered by the Chairman (Mr. H. 
Worsley-Taylor, K.C.) in favour of the Corporation; but 
he stated a case for the opinion of the HigherCourt. Both 
this Court and the Court of Appeal, however, decided that 
the Corporation were liable. All these proceedings have 
been duly recorded in the “ Journat.” The Corporation 
then took the case to the House of Lords, where it was in 
the able hands of Mr. Balfour Browne, K.C., who contended 
that the Corporation did not beneficially occupy the land 
in question. They had possession, but it was not coupled 
with beneficial user ; and therefore they were not liable to 
be rated. Mr. Macmorran, K.C., who followed on the same 
side, contended that the possession which the Corporation 
had of the property did not render them liable to be rated, 
because they did not occupy, or intend to occupy, it in any 
way that would bring them a profit. At the close of the 
arguments, the Lord Chancellor intimated that their Lord- 
ships did not desire to hear the Counsel for the respondents 
(Mr. Danckwerts, K.C., jeading), and would consider their 
decision. This they gave on the 3rd of February in favour 
of the Assessment Committee and the Overseers. A few 
weeks later, however, a satisfactory agreement was come 
to between them and the Corporation. The terms of settle- 
ment, as approved by the Water Committee, were submitted 
to the City Council at their meeting on the 5th of March, 
and unanimously agreed to. 
The question of the supply of water to separate houses 
came before Justices Ridley, Pickford, and Avory, in the 
King’s Bench Division, in connection with an appeal by the 
South-West Suburban Water Company against a convic- 
tion for refusing to furnish a supply of water to seven houses 
at Southall. The respondent was the owner of the houses 
in question, which had hitherto been supplied with water by 
one service-pipe. As they were of the annual value of more 
than £10, he was not bound to pay the water-rate; but as 
it was not paid by either the owner or the tenant, the Com- 
pany cut-off the water, whereupon the owner sent a cheque 
for the amount, and demanded that the supply should be 
restored. But the Company refused to reconnect unless a 
service-pipe was provided for each house. On the owner 
taking proceedings against them, the Justices convicted, 
but stated a special case for the opinion of the High Court. 
It was contended, on behalf of the appellants, that the 
severance of the connection, assuming it to have been law- 
ful, really put respondent in the position of taking a new 
supply, and that they were entitled to say that it must be 
to each house separately. For the respondent it was sub- 
mitted that, under the Water Companies (Regulation of 
Powers) Act, 1887—Forrest Fulton’s Act—the cutting-off 
was unlawful, because the owner, and not the tenant, was 
liable for the water-rate, and in such a case the Company 
could not stop the supply for non-payment. The case had 
some months previously been before the Court, and had 
been sent back to the Justices to be restated. They found 
that the circumstances of the laying-on of the water were 
that an arrangement, which really constituted an agreement 








between the respondent and the Company, was come to’ by 
which the houses should be supplied with water and the 
rate compounded; that, though the rate was raised, the 
agreement was varied to this extent only; and that there- 
fore the cutting-off was illegal. Their Lordships unani- 
mously came to the conclusion that the decision appealed 
from was right, and must be affirmed. Mr. Justice Ridley 
said that in cutting-off the supply of water the Company 
committed an unlawful act, and in refusing to restore it 
until their regulation was complied with they put themselves 
in the wrong. The appeal was therefore dismissed. 

In the King’s Bench Division, towards the close of last 
year, Mr. Justice Bailhache gave judgment in an action 
brought by Messrs. Stanley Bros., Limited, colliery owners 
and brick and tile manufacturers, against the Nuneaton 
Corporation, to determine the price at which they could 
claim a supply of water. The plaintiffs contended that 
the price should be 2d. per 1000 gallons; the Corporation, 
on the other hand, said it should be 8d. The question 
turned upon the construction of a covenant in a conveyance ; 
and the Court had also to consider two points of law sub- 
mitted by an Arbitrator, to whom the matter had been 
referred, and who had, in substance, found in favour of the 
Corporation. He had stated his award in the form of a 
special case, with several alternatives; and the question for 
the Court was whether the award was right, and, if not, 
which of the alternatives should be adopted. It appeared 
that the claimants had for some years been paying the 
higher figure for their water; but they said they had done 
so in ignorance of their rights under the covenant. The 
matter was somewhat complicated; but, in the result, his 
Lordship decided that Messrs. Stanley were entitled to re- 
quire the respondents to supply them with water at a price 
not to exceed 2d. per 1000 gallons. The claimants asked 
for the return of the money they had overpaid—viz., £2314. 
This the Arbitrator had reduced to £1718, by disallowing 
certain items; and his Lordship upheld him in so doing. 
He reduced the amount still further by reason of the Statute 
of Limitations, and made it £1426. Stay of execution was 
granted in view of an appeal. This duly came before Lords 
Justices Vaughan Williams and Hamilton and Mr. Justice 
Bray. Lord Justice Vaughan Williams held that the appeal 
must be allowed, because, under the covenant, no liability 
to supply at the lower rate arose until the Company gave 
notice to the Corporation that their own supply was ex- 
hausted, and that they required water for their works and 
colliery. No such notice had been given, and therefore 
the Company must pay for their water on the same terms 
as other consumers. The other learned Judges concurring, 
the appeal was allowed. 

The Corporation of Swansea, as the undertakers for the 
supply of water to the borough of Ystradgynlais, acting under 
a Special Act incorporating the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act and the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, broke 
up the soil of a public road which was within the district 
of, and was repairable by, the County Council, and laid a 
water-pipe therein; and the road was then restored to its 
original condition. The whole of the work was carried out 
under the superintendence of the Surveyor to the County 
Council. Eight months after its completion, a portion of 
the road and the bank supporting it slipped into the adjoin- 
ing river; and the Council repaired the damage, which was 
the result of laying the pipe, at a cost of £87. They then 
preferred a complaint before two Justices to recover from 
the Corporation the cost of repairing the damage; and it 
was allowed. A case was, however, stated for the Divisional 
Court, who held that the claim was properly made under 
section 28 of the Act of 1847, as being a claim for compen- 
sation for damage done in the execution of the undertakers’ 
powers; that the compensation claimed was damages of 
which the recovery was not specially provided for within the 
meaning of section 85 of the Act; and that therefore, under 
section 140 of the Railways Clauses Consolidation Act 
(incorporated in both the General and: Special Acts), two 
Justices had jurisdiction to ascertain and determine the 
damages. The Corporation appealed, and the arguments 
were heard by Lords Justices Vaughan Williams, Fletcher 
Moulton, and Buckley, who allowed the appeal. The de- 





fendant, who is the Surveyor to the County Council, there- 
upon took the case to the House of Lords, but without 
SUCCESS. 

A disputed water-rate assessment case which recently 
came before the Magistrates at the Slough Petty Sessions 
raised a rather unusual point. 


The Windsor Corporation 
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summoned a water consumer (a dairyman) at Eton for two 
quarters’ water-rate to June 24; the charge being tos. 6d. 
per quarter for domestic and 2s. 6d. for trade purposes. The 
defendant questioned the right of the Corporation to levy 
the water-rate on the particular assessment. It was levied 
under section 41 of the Windsor and Eton Water-Works 
Act of 1883, which provides that the rate for domestic pur- 
poses for a dwelling-house shall be 44 per cent. on the gross 
yearly value in Windsor, 5 per cent. at Clewer, and 34 per 
cent. at Eton. ‘The Corporation were therefore entitled to 
charge in the present case 34 per cent. on the gross yearly 
value of the premises. This was the only real point before 
the Bench. There were two grounds upon which the de- 
fendant disputed the claim—one being that the Corporation 
were not entitled to charge for the trade supply; and the 
other that they had no right to make rates on two different 
assessments. It was submitted on their behalf that they were 
entitled to differentiate, and that the defendant had only been 
charged on the fair valuation of his house. In the result, the 
claim for water for trade purposes was struck out, and an 
order made for the payment of the 1os. 6d.—the Bench con- 
sidering the assessment a fair one. They did not express 
any opinion as to the different principle of rating assess- 
ments in Windsor and Eton. 

Towards the close of 1911, the well-worn question of the 
supply of water to workhouses engaged the attention of 
Mr. Justice Eve in the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice, in an action brought by the Bristol Guar- 
dians to obtain a declaration that, under the Bristol Water- 
Works Act, 1862, their workhouses and buildings in the 
parish of Bristol were entitled to a supply of water for 
domestic purposes at the rates prescribed in the Act, and 
not by meter. The defendants (the Bristol Water- Works 
Company) said that none of the premises in question were 
“dwelling-houses”” within the meaning of the Act; and 
also that, as in April, 1905, the Guardians agreed with them 
to pay for the water at the price of 1s. per 1000 gallons, this 
agreement was still binding upon them. It appeared, how- 
ever, that the agreement had not been sealed. Plaintiffs 
claimed that they were entitled to a supply of water for 
domestic purposes calculated at a percentage, on scales 
named in the Act, on the annual gross rateable value of 
the premises. His Lordship said the dispute turned upon 
the provisions of defendants’ Act that water was to be sup- 
plied at certain rates to the “ owners or occupiers of private 
dwelling-houses ;” and the conclusion he had come to was 
that it would be impossible to hold that an institution such 
as one of those in question was what would answer gene- 
rally to the expression “private dwelling-house.” He 
therefore decided that plaintiffs had failed, and dismissed 
the action, with costs. The Guardians, however, were still 
of opinion that they were right; and they gave instructions 
to their Clerk to enter an appeal. This was heard by the 
Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Fletcher Moulton 
and Buckley early in March last year. The arguments 
extended over two days; and at the close their Lordships 
reserved judgment, which was delivered a few weeks later. 
The Master of the Rolls agreed with Mr. Justice Eve, and 
thought that the Guardians’ appeal should be dismissed; 
and Lord Justice Buckley concurred. Lord Justice Fletcher 
Moulton, however, as the result of his examination in great 
detail of the various sections of the Company’s Acts, par- 
ticularly of the charging section of the Act of 1862, came 
to the conclusion that the appellants were entitled to the 
declaration for which they asked, and to have judgment. 
The majority of the Court being against the Guardians, 
the appeal was dismissed. They, however, took the case 
to the House of Lords; and it was argued before Lords 
Lsreburn, Atkinson, Parker, and Sumner early in the 
present month. At the close of the arguments, their Lord- 
ships reserved judgment. 

A few arbitration matters may be conveniently noticed 
here. Mr. L. P. Nott, who had a contract with the Cardiff 
Corporation in connection with their Llwyn-on Water- 
Works, was prohibited and restricted by them from using 
explosives in connection with the excavation, owing to pos- 
sible danger to the dam; and he madeaclaim for compensa- 
tion for the extra manual labour he had to employ in conse- 
quence. The matter was referred to Mr. Walter Hunter, 
M.Inst.C.E., whose decision was to be final; and he ordered 
the Corporation to pay Mr. Nott £8240 in full discharge 
of all the matters in question—his original claim having 
amounted to £10,261. The King’s Bench Divisional Court, 
consisting of Mr. Justice Channell and Mr. Justice Cole- 





ridge, had before them an application on behalf of the 
Sheffield Corporation to set aside an award made by Mr. 
C. A. Russell, K.C., in connection with the Derwent Valley 
water scheme, or, in the alternative, to declare that it might 
be remitted back for further consideration. The Arbitrator 
had construed the word “land,” in section 85 of the Joint 
Board’s Act, as meaning all land, whether or not it was for 
the joint use or benefit of the constituent authorities; and 
he made an order the effect of which was that Sheffield had 
to pay £55,927. They contended that he had come to a 
wrong conclusion on this and other matters. It was sub- 
mitted, on the other hand, that the Arbitrator had rightly 
decided that the expenditure on land was to be shared in the 
ratio of the different proportions, and that all parties were 
equally interested in carrying out the entire scheme. Their 
Lordships upheld the award. 

Arbitration proceedings took place in London on a claim 
for £43,000 made by the Duke of Devonshire against the 
Derwent Valley Water Board in respect of easements 
through Chatsworth Park for laying mains to convey water 
for supplying Sheffield, Derby, Nottingham, and Leicester. 
The Board considered that the Duke was entitled to £5801 
only, and that certainly £6000 would meet the case. The 
Umpire was Mr. C. A. Russell, K.C., the standing Arbitrator 
for the Board; and he awarded the Duke £14,920. Awards 
were also made in arbitrations relating to Church Stretton 
(£17,850) and Dawlish (£5070). 


TECHNICAL BUSINESS. 


Coming to the technical matters connected with water 
supply which have engaged attention during the year, the 
two meetings of the Institution of Water Engineers first 
call for notice. At the summer meeting, which was held 
at Wakefield early in June, under the presidency of Mr. C. 
Clemesha Smith, M.Inst.C.E., the Water Engineer to the 
Corporation, the members received a cordial welcome by 
the Deputy-Mayor (Councillor Marriott), on behalf of the 
Mayor, who was unavoidably absent on the town’s busi- 
ness. In his Inaugural Address, the President suggested 
that the utility of the Institution might be increased by the 
co-ordination of experimental work—to constitute it a 
‘‘ clearing-house,” so to speak, for handling some of the 
many problems to which water engineers devote time and 
thought. He gave as an example the effect of incrustations 
on the carrying capacity of mains. He directed the mem- 
bers’ attention to two phases of the water question which 
he thought might be useful to them—viz., the methods 
of purification adopted at Wakefield and the plumbo-solvent 
action of water and its prevention. The bulk of the address, 
however, was devoted to a subject of far wider interest— 
i.e., the control and allocation of sources of supply. The 
President was heartily thanked for his address, which was 
followed by a lecture by Professor Percy F. Kendall, of the 
Leeds University, who gave an indication of the general 
character of the water supplies derived from underground 
sources in the region of Yorkshire which includes the Calder 
Valley. Four useful papers were submitted—viz., ‘The 
Valuation of Water Undertakings on Transfer to Local 
Authorities,” by Mr. Edward J. Silcock (held over from the 
winter meeting last year); ‘The Water Supply of Jersey,” 
by Mr. Alfred J. Jenkins; “Animal Growths in Water- 
Pipes,” by Mr. Samuel C. Chapman; and “ Reservoir 
Storage in Relation to Stream Flow,” by Mr. W. J. E. 
Binnie and Dr. Herbert Lapworth. Some interesting 
visits were paid. The members were hospitably enter- 
tained on their visits, and spent an enjoyable evening 
together on the occasion of the annual dinner. The one 
sad incident in the whole proceedings was the reference to 
the loss the members had sustained by the death of Mr. 
Easton Devonshire, their colleague and friend, whose wide 
experience and business capacity enabled him to do so 
much towards promoting the interests of the Institution, 
ever since its formation. 

At the winter meeting, which was held in London on the 
13th inst., four papers were submitted—viz., “‘ Compulsory 
Returns by Water Undertakings,” by Mr. John Chisholm; 
“ Portland Urban District Council Water-Works,” by Mr. 
R. Stevenson Henshaw; “Solubility of Carbonate of Lime 
and its Bearing upon the Treatment of Water Supplies,” by 
Mr, W. T. Burgess; and “ Treatment of Plumbo-Solvent 
Water by Mechanical Filters,” by Mr. F. J. Dixon—and 
they led to good discussions. We gave last week the paper 


by Mr. Chisholm ; the remainder will appear in due course. 
At both meetings additions were made to the membership 
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roll. The new President is Mr. Thomas Molyneux, of 
Stockport, and the next meeting will be held there. 

The Municipal Water-Works Association, which was 
formed last year, held its second annual meeting in Glas- 
gow early in October, under the presidency of ex-Bailie 
Archibald Campbell, who was formerly Convener of the 
Water Committee of the Corporation. In the course of his 
address he stated that the membership of the Association 
numbered 121, representing 45 water authorities supplying 
a population of 162 millions, with a capital expenditure of 
£105,500,000. When the Association started, the member- 
ship was 99, representing 37 water authorities supplying 
a population of 15,665,000, with a capital expenditure of 
£101,000,000. The Executive Committee presented a re- 
port in which they stated that one important matter they had 
carefully considered was the proposal to establish a central 
administrative authority ‘‘empowered to inquire into the 
whole question of surface and underground water supplies 
from a comprehensive standpoint, and also to serve as an 
authoritative adviser to Parliament in the consideration of 
particular schemes.” The Committee felt that the Associa- 
tion should cordially support the suggestion contained in 
the report of the Joint Select Committee on the Water 
Supplies Protection Bill, rg1o0, that ‘‘there is urgent need 
for a survey, at once comprehensive and in detail, of the 
water supplies and water needs of the country, and for the 
adoption of measures for conserving the supply and dis- 
posing of it to the best advantage.” Mr. Joseph Parry, the 
Chief Water Engineer to the Liverpool Corporation, read a 
paper on “ Standard of Purity for Public Water Supplies ;” 
and Mr. C. G. Henzell, Water Engineer to the Leeds Cor- 
poration, one on “The Growth of Algz in Leeds Washburn 
Water, and Incrustation of Mains.” 

Some interesting and valuable contributions to the litera- 
ture of water supply were made at the meeting of the Ger- 
man Association of Gas and Water Engineers in Strassburg 
towards the end of June. Dr, Gartner, Professor at Jena, 
read a paper on “ The Present Position of Recent Methods 
of Sterilizing Water for Drinking Purposes.” Other papers 
were: “ The Water Supply of Alsace,” by Herr Berger, of 
Strassburg ; “ The Geological Structure and Underground 
Water Conditions of Alsace,” by Dr. Feeser, of Strass- 
burg; “ The Use of Sulphate of Alumina for Clarifying 
Water at the Elbe Water-Works of Hamburg,” by Herr 
R. Schréder, of Hamburg; and “ Roman Water-Mains,” 
by Dr. Jaenger, of Strassburg. The last-named referred 
particularly to some clay pipes which had been discovered 
during rebuilding operations in Strassburg, and to the pipe 
which had been traced from a spring at Riittolsheim, about 
twelve miles distant, to the city. The course lay through 
hilly country, and displayed great technical knowledge and 
ability on the part of the Roman engineers responsible for 
it. The pipes were apparently enclosed in many places in 
a rectangular culvert, the date of construction of which was 
believed to be about 200 a.p. 

Early in the year, Mr. C. E. Newton read before the 
Manchester University Engineering Society a paper deal- 
ing with the difficulties attending the construction of water- 
works. Healluded to the great trouble caused to the Water 
Committees of Municipalities by reason of vested interests. 
At the close of the paper some discussion took place on the 
value of the divining-rod, which Mr. Newton said he had 
found useful in discovering faults and fissures in the geo- 
logical structure of the hills banking several reservoirs. 
An interesting paper, describing the Humphrey pump (to 
which reference has already been made in connection with 
the Chingford reservoir), was read before the London and 
Southern District Junior Gas Association by Mr. H. de P. 
Birkett, B.Sc. At the meeting of the Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute at Plymouth in March, Mr. F. W. Lillicrap, the Water 
Engineer of the Devonport Corporation, read a paper on 
the water supply of the borough. At the meeting of the 
Institute at Chester in the summer, Mr. Joseph Parry, the 
Water Engineer of the Liverpool Corporation, dealt with 
the subject of the purification and softening of water. In 
a paper read before the Institution of Civil Engineers, Mr. 
Edward Sandeman, who, it may be remembered, was the 
Engineer of the scheme carried out by the Derwent Valley 
Water Board, described the method adopted for measuring 
the flow of the river. Before the same Institution, Mr. W. 
Carstairs dealt with the yield of catchment areas in Scot- 
land. On the occasion of the congress of the Royal Sani- 
tary Institute in Exeter in the summer, Mr. W. Phelps 
submitted a paper dealing with water supplies from rivers. 





He reviewed the conditions obtaining in other countries, and 
said there was no consensus of opinion in the direction of 
adopting a general policy of forsaking river supplies, either 
in this country or abroad. At the meeting of the British 
Association held in Birmingham in September, Messrs. J. F, 
Liverseege and A. W. Knapp read a paper on the action of 
an alkaline natural water on lead. 

The use of the divining-rod in connection with water 
supply has been several times the subject of reference during 
the year. A Society has been formed in Munich, having 
Dr. Ing. Robert Weyrauch, the Professor of Hydraulics at 
the Technical University of Stuttgart, as President, and 
ina communication to “ The Times” he stated that investi- 
gations carried out in Germany, especially in Munich, had 
brought them a good step forward in the elucidation of this 
interesting and complicated problem. In opposition to Sir 
William Barrett, they regard the dowsing-rod as a physio- 
logical rather than a psychological ‘phenomenon. About 
the same time, Viscount Dillon furnished to our contem- 
porary what he regarded as “ irrefutable evidence ” of the 
value of the divining-rod in finding water for Fort Regent, 
in Jersey, early in the last century. 

Some experiments in divining for water were carried out 
at Guildford, in the presence of a Committee of investigators 
constituted under the auspices of the “ Sanitary Record and 
Municipal Engineering.” There were three testing-stations 
—two near the river and one over a low service reservoir. 
Though the diviners were fairly unanimous in the location 
of underground water, they held varying opinions as to the 
depth at which it was to be found and the direction in which 
it flowed. In the riverside sites, it was stated that there 
was a practically unlimited supply of water. Most of the 
experimenters used hazel twigs ; but one had an aluminium 
rod, and two others had provided themselves with clock- 
springs. In all cases the vibration of the rods when water 
in any volume was found was very great, and in several in- 
stances the hazel twigs broke off. Each of the diviners was 
accompanied by independent observers. The conclusions 
arrived at by the Committee were that, whatever sensitive- 
ness to underground water may exist in certain persons, it 
is not sufficiently definite and trustworthy to be of practical 
value. Trials were carried out in France with similar un- 
successful results. But the “ Sanitary Record” announced 
some weeks ago that a further trial was to be made if ‘the 
champion diviner’’ would consent to it ; and it was to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of a movable water-pipe which could 
be placed in any direction under an artificial floor. He 
would have to decide whether the pipe was full or empty, 
and, if it was full, which way the water wasrunning. Our 
contemporary was not sanguine enough to believe that any 
credit would accrue to those who organized such trials. 

In the “ JournaL” for the 16th inst. we gave a few 
particulars, supplied to the “Chemical News” by their 
Paris Correspondent, in regard to some interesting experi- 
ments carried out in Tunis in connection with the finding 
of springs. They were the first really well-conducted experi- 
ments made on spring-finders, as well as the first to have 
given any practical and indisputable results. Some suc- 
cessful experiments in locating hidden pipes were carried 
out with the “locator” designed by Mr. Edwin Mansfield, 
of New Brighton, Cheshire. 

An interesting announcement was made by the Water 
Engineer of the Cardiff Corporation (Mr. C. H. Priestley, 
M.Inst.C.E.) a short time ago that, in conjunction with 
Professor Parker, he had succeeded, by the use of a solu- 
tion of common salt, in overcoming the difficulty experi- 
enced with regard to the growth of sponge in the pipes in 
the filtering area at the Llanishen reservoir. Some corre- 
spondence has lately taken place in our columns with 
reference to the corrosion of steel water-mains; and a few 
remarks in the “Sanitary Record and Municipal Engineer- 
ing’”’ brought out a number of interesting observations on the 
use of galvanized iron for water-pipes. The general sub- 
ject of the corrosion and rusting of iron was dealt with in 
a paper read before the Society of Engineers by Dr. Eric 
K. Rideal, M.A., for which he was awarded the President’s 
Gold Medal. An abstract of it was given last week. 


PERSONAL MATTERS AND DEATHS. 


Before closing this retrospect, a few personal matters 
which have occurred during the year call for brief notice. 
Among the official changes, the following have to be re- 
corded : Mr. H. Ashley, M.Inst.C.E., to be Engineer and 
General Manager of the Portsmouth Water Company ; 
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Mr. R. Bishop, Secretary to the Portsmouth Water Com- 


pany, in succession to Mr. J. L. Wilkinson, resigned ; Mr. | 


C. F. Brown, Water Engineer, Surveyor, and Inspector 
to the Leiston (Suffolk) Urban District Council ; Mr. M. J. 


Buckley, Borough Surveyor and Water-Works Engineer | 


to the Dublin Corporation; Mr. H. Chambers Bullen, 
Resident Engineer, Bideford Water-Works extensions ; 
Mr. G. W, Clayton, Water-Works Superintendent to the 
Blackburn Corporation, in succession to the late Mr. Joseph 
Wilson; Mr.G. T. Edwards, Water Engineerand Manager to 


the Leicester Corporation, in succession to Mr. Frederick | 
Griffith, resigned ; and Mr. A. Sainty, Works Manager of | 


the Slough Water-Works. 
quished his position as Assistant Water Engineer to the 
Leicester Corporation; and Mr. Edward Davenport, the 
Manager of the Ashton (Swineshaw Valley) Works, retired, 
after about sixty years’ connection with the undertaking. 

It is gratifying to be able to record several cases of 
recognition of services, either by increases of salary or by 
presentations. Among the former may be mentioned Mr. 
G,. Baxter, of Dundee; Mr. F. Hoyle Brunt, Water Engi- 
neer and Manager to the Rochdale Corporation ; and Mr. 
J. M. Hamilton, Secretary of the Seville Water Company. 
Presentations were made to Mr. and Mrs. Roper, on the 
retirement of the former from the management of the 
Rickmansworth and Uxbridge Valley Water Company. 


Mr. Neville B. Davis relin- | 





Mr. H. O. Stafford Cooke, of the Portsmouth Water 
Company, was called to the Bar at Gray’s Inn; Mr. F. W. 
M‘Cullough, M.Inst.C.E., Chief Engineer to the Belfast 
City and District Water Commissioners, was placed on the 
Commission of Peace for Belfast; and Mr. Edward Sande- 
man, M.Inst.C.E., was appointed Associate Professor of 
Engineering at Manchester University. 

During the year we have unfortunately had to re- 
cord the removal by death of several gentlemen closely 
connected with water-works undertakings. They were: 
Mr. T. Easton Devonshire, the Chairman of the Antwerp 
Water-Works Company, a Director of the Seville Water 
Company, and a prominent member of the Institution 
of Water Engineers ; Mr. T. Duncanson, Assistant Water 
Engineer of the Liverpool Corporation ; Alderman Joseph 
Farncombe, a Director of the Lewes Water Company ; 
Mr. W. Fox, a distinguished Consulting Engineer ; Mr. 
Arthur Graham, Gas and Water Engineer to the Corpora- 
tion of Mansfield ; Viscount Llandaff, who was Chairman 
of the Royal Commission on the London Water Supply 
which sat for two years from November, 1897; Mr. C. E. 
Mauldon, for many years Chairman of the Water Com- 
mittee of the Sudbury Corporation; Mr. J. Ralston, a 
member of the Stirling Water Commission; and Mr. C. 
Wooldridge, the Secretary of the Winchester Water and Gas 


| Company. 








THE HUMPHREY GAS-PUMPS AT THE CHING- 
FORD WATER-WORKS. 


Results of the Official Tests. 


The number of “ Engineering” for the 19th inst. contained 
details of the official tests of the installation of Humphrey gas- 
pumps at the Chingford reservoir of the Metropolitan Water 
Board, carried out under the supervision of the Board’s Chief 
Engineer, Mr. W. B. Bryan, M.Inst.C.E. 


In some preliminary remarks our contemporary points out that 
the tests had to be extended over a considerable period, owing 
to an insufficiency of water in the River Lea. The consumption 
tests were made in June last. The contractors had given, under 
heavy penalties, a guarantee that the fuel consumption should 
not exceed 1'1 lbs. of anthracite per actual water horse-power- 
hour; and Mr. Bryan states in his official report to the Water 
Board that the average fuel consumption of the four large pumps 
was only 0'931 lb., while the small pump, rated at 20 million gallons 
a day, gave the very remarkable average figure of o°8 Ib. of 
anthracite; the general average of the whole range of five pumps 
being 0°904 lb. 

In the same report, Mr. Bryan states that, while each of the large 
pumps was specified to lift 40 million gallons per day, the actual 
average discharge was 47'°5 million gallons ; while the small pump, 
specified to lift 20 million gallons a day, actually raised 26°1 mil- 
lion gallons. The higher efficiency and relatively larger output 
of the small pump is, it is stated, mainly attributable to the valve 
area provided being proportionately greater than it is in the four 
large pumps. The low consumptions noted above have been 
realized in spite of the low compression pressure, which was only 
20 lbs. per square inch. The maximum pressures attained on the 
cushion and the explosion strokes were each about 110 lbs. per 
square inch. The actual efficiency of the pumps referred to in 
the “ air cycle ” was 82 per cent., the pumps converting into work 
23% per cent. of the total heat of the gas. The efficiency of the 
producers was rather over 82 per cent. At the date of Mr. 
Bryan’s report (July 11), the pumps had not, owing to the lack of 
water in the River Lea, been able to complete the specified en- 
durance test of running each pump continuously for twelve hours 
per day for seven days. The pumps had, however, already de- 
livered 1750 million gallons into the reservoir ; and on the 5th 
inst. Mr. Bryan announced that the test had been satisfactorily 
completed. 

The results of the tests (six in each case) are summarized in the 
following table: 




















Pemel 5. ss ee RS I 2 3 4 | 5 
Average duration of tests min. 9°27 8°95 8°37 9°67 | I0°o 
Lift in feet edie soa is 30°01 | 30°24 | 30°06] 32°6 30°24 
Water pumped galls. permin.| 33,407 | 32,773 | 33,047 | 32,663 | 18,116 
Pump H.P. developed. . .| 303°9 | 300°4 301°I 322°7 | 166°0 
Gas used per minute cub. ft.| 395°4 | 393°3 | 391°5 | 400°1 | 191°6 
Calorific (lower) value of gas | 
B.Th.U. per cub. ft.| 145°7 | 146°4 | 146°2 | 142°2 | 138°1 

Average thermalefficiency p.c.| 22°39 | 22°19 | 22°33] 24°07| 26°63 
Anthracite used per P.H.P. 

hour lb 0'946} 0'957| o'949| O ~~ 0'796 








CLEANING PRODUCER GAS WITH SPUN GLASS. 


In a paper presented to the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Mr. H. B. Smith gave an account of a gas-cleaning 
apparatus in which a diaphragm of spun glass is used as the 
cleansing medium. The following particulars of the process have 
appeared in the Engineering Supplement to “ The Times.” 


According to the author’s account, the raw gas on leaving the 
producer is first cooled to a point when the tar vapours are con- 
densed by being passed through a primary cooler or condenser. 
Thence the gas is conveyed into an ordinary rotary gas-pump, 
which delivers it through the porous diaphragm, consisting of 
metal screens enclosing spun glass. The density of the diaphragm 
can be regulated by the quantity of glass used, and the degree of 
compression maintained between the metal screens. Ordinarily 
the diaphragm is made up to a thickness of about j inch; and 
about 400 cubic feet of gas can be dealt with per hour for each 
square inch of its area. No tar is retained in the diaphragm— 
both tar and gas being discharged together. The glass is in the 
form of ordinary glass wool, which must be distinguished from 
slag wool, which is impracticable for the purpose. 

On the inlet side of the diaphragm, the tar exists in the form of 
a large number of minute particles, or “ tar fog;” but in passing 
it they coalesce, so that on the discharge side they are of rela- 
tively large dimensions—so large, in fact, that they can no longer 
be carried forward in the gas current, but separate out by gravity 
and drain into a sump provided for their reception. Good results 
can be obtained only if the velocity of the gas passing through 
the diaphragm is high. At low velocities, the gas passes through 
without apparent alteration; and the degree of effectiveness of 
cleaning is directly related to the velocity of flow. A difference 
of pressure of 2} to 4 lbs. is found to give a degree of cleanness 
ample for any commercial requirement, and 30 cubic feet of gas 
cleaned in this way can be passed through a white filter-paper 
without producing any discoloration. 

A plant for dealing with the gas from a producer of approxi- 
mately 1000 H.P. capacity has been in operation for a year-and- 
a-half, and another of about goo H.P. capacity for nearly a year. 
The largest single installation is designed to clean 200,000 cubic 
feet of gas an hour, and works in connection with a single pro- 
ducer unit which has an effective grate area of 250 square feet, 
_ is rated to gasify 3000 lbs. of Illinois bituminous coal per 

our. 








Gas Lighting of Railway Carriages.—As the result of the Aisgill 
railway accident, the engineers of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway have been building carriages embodying many of the 
recommendations made by Major Pringle in his report on the 
above-mentioned disaster; and a train of the new carriages was 
made up on Christmas Eve at Manchester, and dispatched to 
Southport. Among the special features of the new carriages are 
the following: The under-frame and bogies are entirely of steel. 
The gas reservoirs carried on the under-frames are separated from 
the floor by coverings of steel plates, and are also protected at the 
ends by steel plates to prevent any possibility of damage. Each 


gas reservoir is fitted with an automatic valve, and if the gas- 
pipes are broken this valve closes and instantly prevents the escape 
of gas. 
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OUTDOOR LIGHTING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Committee of the American Commercial Gas Association 
appointed to consider the subject of outdoor lighting presented 


their report at the recent meeting of the Association in Phila- 
delphia. It was divided into four sections—viz.: (1) Commercial 
outdoor lighting; (2) business district improvement lighting; (3) 
high-pressure lighting ; and (4) municipal street lighting. Under 
the first heading they included sales plans, maintenance, installa- 
tion, co-operation between manufacturers of lamps and gas com- 
panies, lamp efficiency, flat-rate lighting, and outdoor gas lighting 
in combination companies. : 

The Committee attempted to set forth the reasons why exterior 
lighting has not been developed as much in the past as the possi- 
bilities warrant, and to point out the methods which must be 
adopted in order to secure the maximum possible outdoor lighting 
business. The reasons given for the slow development of this 
class of lighting in some cities are (1) lack of aggressiveness in 
soliciting business, (2) lack of forethought, installing the lamps 
in a temporary manner without any idea of permanently holding 
the business, and (3) want of efficient maintenance. 

The Committee are of the opinion that outdoor store lighting 
can best be secured and held by selling to the consumer lamps to 
be paid for in monthly instalments over a period of from one 
to two years. They have an impression that this plan appeals to 
the merchant and is best for the gas company, because it develops 
in the consumer an interest in the lamps through his ownership 
or part ownership of them; and, as a consequence, he is not so 
open to the arguments of the salesmen for competing illuminants. 
It also results in the minimum investment by the gas company 
and the minimum expense for removals and changes. 

The Committee consider that no gas company can successfully 
hold outdoor lighting business if they are not prepared to main- 
tain the lamps for the consumer; and it is essential that this 
maintenance should be such that the lamps will be kept con- 
tinually at their maximum efficiency. It is essential, if outdoor 
gas lighting business is to be secured and held, that the lamps 
should be installed in a permanent manner, and of a substantial 
neat appearance. The Committee show copies of photographs 
of installations which have been made in the proper manner; and 
they call attention to the necessity for greater co-operation be- 
tween the manufacturers of outdoor gas-lamps and gas companies 
in the development of the units necessary to successfully secure 
exterior lighting business. 

The following are the first and last sections of the report : 


CoMMERCIAL OvuTpoor LIGHTING. 


Under this heading are placed the lamps installed in front of 
stores, churches, meeting halls, amusement parks, tennis grounds, 
signboards, trainsheds, docks, piers, and alleyways. There are 
manufactured to-day lamps which are capable of doing this class 
of lighting in a thoroughly practical, efficient, pleasing, and 
economical manner ; and the consensus of opinion among the 
members of the Committee is that it is one of the most valuable 
forms of business that gas companies can secure, for it does not 
displace other forms of gas lighting, but is entirely new business, 
and is one of the best forms of advertisement for the gas com- 
pany. The public seldom sees gas-ranges, water-heaters, gas- 
engines, industrial fuel appliances, or many of the other gas ap- 
pliances in operation as they pass through the streets; and if 
they do they have no means of estimating their efficiency. The 
same is true of residence lighting. Interior store lighting is, how- 
ever, largely exposed to the view of the general public, and plays 
an important part in demonstrating the quality and value of our 
product. But not so much as is the case with outdoor lighting. 
One can scarcely ride through a city on a fast express train with- 
out forming some impression of the local gas service from the 
observation of the exterior lighting. 

It is doubly important that outdoor lamps should be properly 
maintained ; for all that has been said in favour of the outdoor 
lamp as an advertising medium for gas is reversed where they are 
neglected or are allowed to get out of order, for they are then a 
detriment. 

Your Committee have spent considerable time and energy in 
collecting photographs of various installations of outdoor lamps, 
which they have carefully gone over and discussed as to the good 
and bad points of such installations, and have sent numerous 
circular-letters to gas companies throughout the country. The 
following is an abstract of eighty replies received to letters: 

Do not handle outdoor gas-lamps of any kind. . ... . 
Instal and maintain outdoor lamps for consumers for a monthly 
cee Oe re. Count tans ae ee “aye 
Sell outdoor lampstoconsumers ... .. . . . . 26 
Companies both selling and renting lamps .. . 8 


The following table gives an idea of the monthly charges made 
by the companies who rent lamps to consumers; the rentals given 
including maintenance: 1 company furnishes and maintains lamps 
free; 5 companies rent and maintain lamps at 25 c. per lamp; 
2 at 35 c.; 1 at 45c.; 18 at 50 c.; 4 at 75 c.; and 3 at 1ooc. 
The average rental and maintenance charge is 51 c. per lamp per 
month, and of this amount approximately 35 c. is credited against 
the cost of maintenance and 16 c. against the depreciation on the 
lamp. Sixty-eight of the companies who have made reports to 
the Committee, supplying a total population of 4,458,000, have in 
use 9209 outdoor lamps. The average rate for gas is about $1 


12 


34 





per. 1000 cubic feet, and electricity is sold at an average of approxi- 
mately 10 c. per kilowatt-hour. In reviewing the reports received, 
the Committee have formed the opinion that neither the location 
nor the size of a city nor the cost of gas or electricity has much 
bearing on the number of lamps that can be put in service. 

The best average reported is from a company operating in a 
small town in New Jersey having a population of about 6500, 
who have in use 125 outdoor arc lamps. This is not a summer 
resort town. Comparison between the outdoor lamps in use and 
the population shows that there are in use an average of 19 out- 
door lamps to 1000 inhabitants. If it were possible to secure 
these results in all the 68 cities previously mentioned as having a 
population of 4,458,000, the total number of outdoor arc lamps 
installed would amount to 84,702, compared with 9209 actually 
reported in service. The second city in point of the number of 
arc lamps in service compared with the population is a city of 
57,000 inhabitants in the extreme South, which has goo outdoor 
lamps, or 16 lamps to every 1000 inhabitants. The third best 
result reported is a city in the extreme North-West, with a popu- 
lation of 82,500, which has in service 988 outdoor arc lamps, or 
12 lamps to every 1000 population. A city in the middle South, 
of 36,000 inhabitants, with 300 lamps in use, or 8 lamps to every 
1000 population, stands fourth in the list in results secured. The 
fifth best report is from a city in the South-West, with a popula- 
tion of over 600,000, having an installation of 2025 outdoor arc 
lamps in service, or a trifle over 3 lamps per 1000 inhabitants. 

The cities referred to above are scattered over a wide range of 
territory, reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast and from 
the North to the South. The following table will give some idea 
of the terms on which the lamps were installed, the maintenance 
charges, and the comparative price of gas and electricity: 








| No. 2. | No, 3. 











nae No. 1. | | | No. 4 No. 5. 
Population. . . 6500 57,000 | 82,500 | 36,000 | 600,000 
Outdoor arc lamps 12 goo | 988 | 300 2,025 
Sell . ees Yes No | No | No No 
Rent. SAE e An sa Yes Yes Free | Yes Yes 
Rental price per month 

(including mainten- 

es ee 50 c. Free asc. $1 
Maintenance’ charge 

per month for lamp: 

owned byconsumer., 25 C oe | 
Price of gas per 

1000 cubic feet . . $1 $1'20 |$1'15 too’60o| $1 Soc. to 6oc. 
Price of current per | 

k.w.h. -toc.toge.) 7c. | G6ic.foec; | soc. |40¢,.to8c. 








It will be seen from these figures that the greatest number of 
outdoor lamps are not installed where the rate on gas is low and 
that on electricity high. From the information which has been 
supplied, the Committee have formed the opinion that a larger 
number of outdoor arc lamps are installed where electric compe- 
tition is keen, as greater effort is exerted by the gas company 
to secure this business as a result of the competition. 


MUNICIPAL STREET LIGHTING. 


Prior to the introduction of the electric arc in 1880, streets were 
lighted almost exclusively by means of gas-lamps with open-flame 
burners of from 10 to 20 candle power, used singly or in clusters. 
This lighting was displaced to a large extent because of the de- 
mand for the greater street illumination which was supplied by the 
electric arc by reason of the higher intensity of the latter. 

The introduction of the incandescent gas mantle about sixteen 
years ago placed the gas company in a much better condition to 
secure the street lighting business. The old types of lamps used 
with the open-flame gas-burner were displaced by attractive units, 
patented and especially designed to produce the highest possible 
efficiency with the incandescent mantle, with a low consumption 
of gas. 

In order to stimulate and encourage the use of these new units, 
the companies manufacturing them entered into what was then a 
new line of business, the sole object of which was contracting for 
gas street lighting. The extent to which gasis now used for street 
lighting throughout the United States can be judged from the 
fact that there are approximately 250,000 of these gas units main- 
tained under contract with municipalities, and sharing with the 
electric units the appropriations made for the purpose. Each of 
these lamps, from the gas companies’ standpoint, is a desirable 
consumer of a definite predetermined amount of gas per year, and 
the time of consumption is largely during the “ off peak” periods. 
The gas for these units is automatically controlled to a definite 
hourly rate, and the lighting and extinguishing of the lamps is 
fixed by the lighting schedule conforming to that required by the 
municipality, of approximately 4000 hours per year. 

The gas company receives for gas used for street lighting at the 
present time, in most instances, the same rate which applies to 
its smallest consumer; the company is not involved in any con- 
tractual relation with the municipality on account of street light- 
ing, and assumes no responsibility other than that of supplying 
gas to the lamp posts. 

The street lighting situation to-day is principally controlled by 
the electric arc lamps and 60-candle power gas-lamps. The con- 
tinual extension of electric conduits throughout the residential 
districts of the larger cities may make the tungsten lamp a serious 
competitor to be dealt with in the future. 

The maintenance charge for gas street-lamps has been steadily 
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reduced, by means of improved methods of operation and eco- 
nomic devices, to such a point that any further material reduc- 
tion must be made in the cost of gas to these lamps by the gas 
companies. 

It is a known fact that the efficiency of the incandescent mantle 
is established, and has not been materially increased within re- 
cent years, though, by the introduction of artificial silk, mantles 
are stronger to-day than formerly, and also possess the desired 
quality of maintaining a high candle power without deterioration. 
On the other hand, improvements are being made in the efficiency 
of electric filament lamps; and a new lamp, having an efficiency 
of o'5 watt per candle, will, it is expected, be available in the near 
future. 

To compete successfully with these improvements, it will be 
necessary to increase materially the efficiency of present gas- 
lighting units; and as cost is a very essential item in procuring 
street lighting contracts, increased efficiency will have to be ob- 
tained without materially increasing the rate of gas consumption. 
The only known way by which this can be obtained is by raising 
the pressure of gas, increasing thereby, with improved units which 
are available at the present time, the efficiency more than twice 
that now obtained with low-pressure gas units. 

In the efforts to encourage the use of higher candle power low- 
pressure gas units for street lighting purposes, a fixture consisting 
of two inverted mantles was designed, which on a consumption 
of 54 cubic feet of gas per hour produces 150-candle power. The 
increased yearly consumption caused by this new unit of 8000 
cubic feet, at the current rates for gas, held back most seriously 
its advancement in the street lighting field, though after several 
years it has become recognized by some cities, which have seen 
the advantage of using it in place of the single 60-candle power 
unit, and have thereby very materially raised the efficiency of the 
street lighting at an increased cost per unit not much above the 
actual cost for the larger amount of gas used. 

In conclusion, it can be safely asserted: (1) That gas street 
lighting has increased since the introduction of the incandescent 
mantle and is now increasing. (2) That electric companies are 
making every effort to extend their business in street lighting by 
keeping their prices for current down as low as possible. (3) That 
gas companies, if they are to be active competitors of electric 
companies for high candle-power street lighting, must first provide 
for lower prices for large consumptions, and possibly in the near 
future for higher gas pressures. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL FUEL. 





The Committee on the Development of Industrial Fuel of the 
American Commercial Gas Association presented a long report 
on the subject at the recent annual meetingin Philadelphia. The 


scope of the report will be gathered from the following abstract, 
by which it is preceded. 


The Committee have endeavoured to indicate the important 
principles that must be carried out in order to meet with success 
in the sale of gas for industrial purposes, for to secure this result 
a definite policy must be established and followed. 

Of first importance is the necessity for rendering good service, 
important not only in the securing of new, but in the retention of 
old, business. The trend of modern business advancement shows 
that in all lines the demand is more and more for service; and so 
industrial gas-fuel business must be conducted from this stand- 
point, and the demand must be met in this branch of our work, 
to as great an extent as in any other branch of our business. 

Industrial gas service begins when the salesman enters the 
factory. It means not only the sale of the proper appliance, but its 
correct installation, its satisfactory demonstration, a guarantee of 
sufficient gas both in quantity and pressure, and all these backed 
up with a willingness, coupled with sufficient knowledge, to assist 
the consumer in overcoming difficulties that may arise in the 
operation of the appliance. 

Your Committee wish to call attention especially to the advan- 
tages of co-operation with the manufacturers of industrial appli- 
ances. The manufacturer of a particular appliance is, in a sense, 
a specialist, and therefore has information at his command which 
can materially assist you in securing business; and this same 
knowledge can also be helpful to you in giving good service to the 
consumers whose business you secure. 

Industrial gas service means to know the fuel for every heat 
proposition; and to render industrial gas service means to know 
and acknowledge that there are different fuels, and that each has 
its uses and limitations. It is therefore important that you have 
not only a knowledge of your own product, but also of the com- 
petition that you must meet. Torender industrial gas service, you 
must have sufficient knowledge of these competing fuels to enable 
you to know when and where you can successfully supply your 
product. There are certain classes of business which rightfully 
belong to you on the basis of cost or on the quality of the work 
which city gas can produce. 

There are, however, other classes of business, the requirements 
of which are fully met by competing fuels. We therefore realize 
that it is important for us to know when this competition is such 
that we cannot successfully meet it with our product. We have 
therefore devoted a large portion of the report to pointing out 





wherein producer gas, fuel, oil, gasoline gas, and electricity are 
competitors. 

Producer gas and fuel oil offer serious competition, as they 
frequently reach a class of business for which city gas can be 
used to advantage. Gasoline gas has practically disappeared, on 
account of the relatively high price gasoline reached during the 
past two years. Electric heating devices have not affected the 
gas business seriously up to the present time; and as long as the 
rates usually in effect remain at their present value, no serious 
competition will be had from this method of heating. 

The sale of gas for industrial purposes is a wholesale business. 
It cannot, therefore, thrive when throttled with retail rates. 
While appreciating the fact that wholesale or quantity rates are 
necessary for the successful development of the industrial gas 
business, it is also highly important to realize that the question of 
deciding upon a low point in a rate must be given most careful 
consideration; and a decision should not be reached, and the 
rate placed in effect, until all phases of the problem have received 
due consideration. 

The size and number of factories in a locality do not assure, 
and frequently do not even present, possibilities for the sale of 
large quantities of city gas at a price that would return a profit to 
the gas company. The class of business and the fuel purposes 
to which gas might be applied may be subject to such conditions 
of service that it would not be prefitable to quote a rate that 
would secure the business. 

In the past few years two new and unusual developments have 
taken place that will, no doubt, prove helpful to the industrial fuel 
business. One is the proved success of the mechanical apparatus 
for mixing and burning city gas with oxygen for such operations 
as lead burning, cast-iron brazing, cutting iron and steel, light 
welding, and other high-temperature operations. Heretofore this 
market has been confined to acetylene gas, hydrogen, and Blau gas, 
in combination with oxygen, and to electricity. 

The Committee are unable at the present time to give any 
definite information regarding the operations in the industrial field 
where surface combustion can best be applied, since a sufficient 
number of appliances utilizing this principle of burning gas have 
not been placed in actual operation to enable one to judge whether 
all the difficulties, small or large, that arise when new ap pliances 
are subjected to actual working conditions are overcome. 

The Committee recommend that the following features of the 
industrial gas business should be given careful consideration, in 
order that the maximum amount of business in this field may be 
secured: (1) Wholesale rates commensurate with local operating 
conditions, and based on careful investigation of the factories in 
each locality to ascertain the available business. (2) An organiza- 
tion of men trained to secure new business and to retain present 
business. (3) Co-operation with the manufacturers of industrial 
appliances. (4) Industrial gas service. 





——_ 


THE MANUFACTURE OF OIL GAS. 


The Jones System. 





The “ American Gas Institute News” for the current month 
contains in the Educational Department, conducted by Mr. Alfred 
I. Forstall, the following account of the manufacture of oil gas, 
in the course of which a description is given of the Jones system, 
to which reference has already been made in the “ JouRNAL.” 


Almost from the beginning of the business of manufacturing 
illuminating gas there have been used for this purpose hydrocar- 
bon oils, such as Scotch shale oils originally, and later petroleum 
or some of its distillates, which were distilled in retorts similar to 
those used for the manufacture of coal gas. After being at first 
employed asa substitute for, andin competition with, other illumi- 
nating gases, this gas for a number of years was used merely for 
such purposes as the enrichment of coal gas or the lighting of 
railway cars, and the quantity so used formed only a small pro- 
portion of the total amount of illuminating gas made and dis- 
tributed. During the last years of the Nineteenth Century, the 
development of large oil-fields caused petroleum to become, in 
California, the cheapest available source of carbon and hydro- 


.carbons; the carbon contained in both anthracite and bituminous 


coal being much more expensive there than that contained in 
crude oil. These conditions led to the development of a process 
by which there is made from crude petroleum or one of its heavier 
distillates, as the sole raw material, a gas very similar in its com- 
position to coal gas, but very different from the gas produced by 
the old method of distilling oil in retorts. 

The first plant in which gas of this kind was manufactured was 
a small one put into use in 1899, while the first installation and 
use of the process on a large scale were made in Oakland (Cal.) in 
1902. Since that time the use of the process has grown steadily, 
until at the present time practically all the gas made in Arizona, 
California, and Nevada, and a large part of that producedin New 
Mexico and Oregon, is manufactured in this way. The original 
apparatus has been modified from time to time, and there are in 
use at present three forms of it. One consists of a single shell 


provided with oil-sprays, or burners, and a blast connection at the 
bottom and a stack-valve at the top for use in heating-up the set, 
and with oil-sprays at the top and a gas take-off at the bottom for 
use when making gas. The travel of the oil put in and ‘the gas 
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produced during the gas-making time is thus in a direction op- 
posite to that of the oil and products of combustion during the 
period of heating-up. Each of the other two forms consists of 
two cylindrical shells of equal diameter but different heights, con- 
nected at the bottom by a throat-piece. This and the shells are 
lined with fire-brick, and the shells are filled to a greater or less 
extent with chequer-brick similar to that used in the carburettor 
and superheater of a carburetted water-gasset. The shellsrange 
from 4 to 16 feet in outside diameter; and the height of the 
shorter one varies from 12 to 20 feet, while that of the longer 
one is from 25 to 40 feet. The difference between the two forms 
is that in one the gas is taken off at or near the top of the higher 
shell, while in the other it is taken off at a point not quite half- 
way up the side of this shell. 

The shorter shell is known as the primary generator, and the 
longer one as the secondary generator. In both types of ap- 
paratus, the heat required to gasify the oil is obtained by burning 
oil introduced in the apparatus through sprays or burners enter- 
ing the primary generator through the side at a short distance 
below the top. Oil is sprayed through these so-called burners by 
means of a small amount of steam, and is consumed by a blast 
of air introduced at the top of the primary generator. There is 
a secondary air supply introduced at the bottom of the secondary 
generator, and the products of combustion pass out through a 
stack-valve opening at the top of the generator. 

When starting-up a cold set, a wood fire is made in the open 
space in the top of the primary generator above the chequer-brick, 
and the air blast is turned on; and when the fire is burning 
brightly, oil is sprayed in through the heating burners. This oil 
is ignited by the wood fire, and by the time the latter has burned 
out, the top chequer-brick in the primary generator is sufficiently 
hot to maintain the combustion, which is continued until the 
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chequer-bricks in both vessels are at the proper temperature for 
making gas. When this condition has been reached, the oil is 
shut off from the heating burners, the blast is stopped, the stack- 
valve at the top of the secondary generator is closed, and oil 
turned in at the top of the primary generator and either at the 
top or the bottom of the secondary generator, according to the 
type of apparatus, through so-called gas-making burners. The 
admission of oil at the bottom of the secondary generator is 
practised with the apparatus from which the gas is taken off at 
or near the top of the generator, while the admission at the top is 
practised with the apparatus in which the gas is taken off about 
half-way up the side of the generator. The run is continued until 
the temperature of the chequer-brick has been reduced below that 
at which gas can be economically made, and, as in carburetted 
water-gas apparatus, the oil is shut off before the end of the run, 
and the latter portion used to purge the oil gas out of the set by 
means of steam blown in through the oil-burners. 

The take-off pipe, through which the gas passes away from the 
set, is sealed in a washbox similar to, but larger than, that form- 
ing part of a carburetted water-gas set. Because of the large 
quantity of lampblack which the oil gas contains, the water, in- 
stead of entering this box at one point, is brought in through a 
number of pipes, properly spaced over the area, all of which run 
nearly to the bottom of the box. By delivering the water in this 
way, and causing it to overflow from the upper surface, a rapid 
upward current is produced over the whole area of the box, and 
the lampblack removed from the gas is carried off through the 
overflow without being given an opportunity to settle to the 
bottom and accumulate there. From the washbox the gas, which 
still contains some lampblack, passes to one or more tower scrub- 
bers, similar to those used in connection with carburetted water- 
gas sets. It has been found that, in order to effect the complete 





removal of the lampblack, it is necessary to pass through these 
scrubbers a large amount of water ; the quantity running at some 
works as high as 45 gallons per 1000 cubic of gas made. Practi- 
cally the same amount of water is used in the washbox. 

After a set is heated-up, the normal operation is to blast for 
three minutes without putting on any oil, for the purpose of either 
burning or blowing out lampblack which has been deposited on 
the brickwork during the run; and then the oil is injected into the 
top of the primary generator for seven minutes—the total length 
of the blow being ten minutes. An the end of this time, the oil is 
shut off from the heating sprays, the stack-valve is closed, and oil 
is injected through the “ make” sprays into both the primary and 
secondary generators for the first seven minutes of the run, and 
then shut off and the steam allowed to blow into the generator for 
three minutes longer, in order io clear out the oil gas. 

In addition to blasting without oil for the first three minutes of 
each blow, it is found necessary to blast without oil for about ten 
minutes after every ten or eleven runs, in order to keep the 
chequer-brick free from an accumulation of carbon. After this 
long blow without oil, heating oil is used for seven minutes as 
during the regular blows. 

The oil is generally preheated to as high a temperature as can 
be obtained by the use of steam; and the sprayer must be so 
designed, installed, and adjusted that the oil is projected into the 
generator in a very finely atomized condition, which may be called 
an “ oil-fog.” 

In order to understand clearly the reason for the lines along 
which this process has developed, it is necessary to have a 
knowledge of the character of, and the effect of heat upon, the 
hydrocarbon vapours and gases which are initially obtained by 
the distillation of carbonaceous substances, such as petroleum or 
its distillates or bituminous coal. These hydrocarbons, as well as 
those which are present in the gas as it finally leaves the gene- 
rating apparatus, belong to five groups, each consisting of a num- 
ber of substances which resemble each other in the relation 
between the number of atoms of carbon and hydrogen in each 
molecule, but have varying densities and boiling-points. These 
groups are the paraffins, the olefines, the acetylenes, the hydro- 
carbons of the benzene series, and naphthalene. 

As far as the hydrocarbons are concerned in the final result, 
oil gas, as made by the process under consideration, and coal gas 
consist principally of marsh gas and ethylene, with small amounts 
of the higher paraffins and higher olefines and of benzene and 
naphthalene vapour. It is probable, however, that the first pro- 
ducts of the action of heat upon either petroleum or coal are 
largely paraffins of high density and boiling-point, which are 
either liquids or vapours at ordinary temperatures. Consequently 
only a small amount of gas would be formed if they were per- 
mitted to remain in their original condition. But by further 
exposure to heat they can be broken-down into simpler hydro- 
carbons and hydrogen, which are gases, since, when the heavy 
hydrocarbons are exposed to heat, kydrogen atoms are split off, 
and hydrocarbons simpler than those acted upon are formed, 
together with free hydrogen. The final result of the exposure 
to heat depends upon the character of the hydrocarbons, the 
intensity of the heat to which they are exposed, and whether this 
heat acts upon them through radiation or through contact with 
heated surfaces. 

Excessive exposure to heat imparted by contact with highly 
heated surfaces will result in the formation of a gas consisting 
almost entirely of hydrogen through which are diffused hydro- 
carbon vapours, most of which will be condensed into liquids, or 
in the case of naphthalene into a solid, at the temperatures and 
pressures frequently met with during the distribution of gas. In 
addition, such exposure to heat causes the setting free of carbon 
which tends to produce much trouble in the generating apparatus. 
The main problem, therefore, in the distillation of any carbona- 
ceous substance for the production of gas is to adjust the condi- 
tions under which the secondary reactions occur so as to secure 
the proper amount of breaking-down of the higher members of 
the different groups, which are liquids at ordinary temperatures, 
into the lower members, which are gases, while avoiding as much 
as possible any breaking-down in excess of this amount, with the 
consequent formation of an excess of hydrogen in the gas, and 
an excess of carbon to form a source of trouble in the generating 
apparatus. 

It has been found that heat applied to a complex paraffin by 
radiation tends to split it up into simpler paraffins and olefines ; 
and if the exposure to such heat is continued for a sufficient 
length of time at a sufficiently high temperature, the final result 
is the decomposition of the complex higher members of the 
paraffin series into methane, the lowest member of this series, 
which is not affected by radiant heat, and into several of the 
lower members of the olefine series. On the other hand, heat 
communicated by contact with hot surfaces tends to produce 
from a higher paraffin hydrogen and hydrocarbons of the benzene 
group. In each case the action is accelerated and intensified by 
an increase in temperature, and is retarded by the presence of an 
inert gas such as the water gas in the presence of which the oil is 
gasified during the manufacture of carburetted water gas. 

The mixture of methane aad olefines has a larger volume and 
a higher illuminating value than would be possessed by the original 
paraftins if they could be kept in the form of vapour, but would be 
exceeded in both respects by the mixture of hydrogen and benzene 
vapour if it were possible to produce sufficient hydrogen gas to 
carry all the benzene vapour without setting free a large amount of 
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the carbon originally present. This is not possible; and therefore, 
when gas is to be made from a carbonaceous substance alone, as in 
the case of the manufacture of oil gas by the process under con- 
sideration, or in that of the manufacture of coal gas, and either 
illuminating or calorific value is of importance, the gas and vapours 
escaping from the raw material that is being distilled should be 
exposed to the action of radiant heat at not too high a temperature, 
but should be protected from contact with highly heated surfaces. 
If brought into contact with highly heated surfaces, the result will 
be the production of gas containing a large percentage of hydrogen, 
combined with the setting-free in the apparatus of a large amount 
of lampblack, unless the hydrocarbonsare protected from too great 
breaking by being diffused through a gas which will shield them to 
some extent from the heat. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF ROAD SURFACES. 





The Use of Tar. 


In the course of a paper on “ The Mechanical Engineering 
Aspects of Road Construction,” read by Colonel R. E. B. 
Crompton before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers on the 
18th inst., he made the following remarks on the improvement of 
road surfaces. 


We now come to consider what are the chief features of road 
design to enable the surface to carry the wheeled traffic of the 
future at a minimum cost with the least deformation of the sur- 
face, and therefore with the greatest comfort to passengers, and 
at the lowest cost of maintenance of the vehicles that roll over it. 
The first great change in road construction that has already 
developed itself to a large extent is that of minimizing the effect of 
the climate on the road by rendering the road surface imperme- 
able, by dressing it with tar, pitch, bitumen, or other bituminous 
substances. This tarring of the surface particles holds them 
together, and prevents their movement when exposed to the com- 
paratively feeble disturbing influence of the rubber tyres of the 
light class of vehicles. It has enabled roads thus treated to become 
practically dustless for eight months of the year; but, unfortu- 
nately, the action of the tar does not extend sufficiently deep to 
hold the surface together in winter. It follows that, up to the 
present, tarring has been efficient only for summer use, and that 
in most cases one expects to see the tarred surtaces break-up 
under winter traffic. Theauthor fora long time believed this was 
solely due to want of strength or mechanical causes; but he now 
believes it is also due to certain surface-tension properties of the 
tars used. He has noticed that no such action occurs in the most 
perfect impermeable and durable surface of all—the asphalt 
pavement, which stands the effects of traffic of all classes just as 
well in the wet and cold days of winter as in the dry days of 
summer. 

Up to the present, road engineers have addressed themselves to 
resisting the surface deformation caused by traffic by using tar, 
pitch, bitumen, or other waterproof binders to cement together 
and hold ordinary road stones and similar material by forming it 
into a partially elastic concrete; these bituminous binders taking 
the place of the portland cement of hydraulic concrete. Their 
success has been considerable and progressive, and has been 
largely due to the employment of machinery to dry, heat, and 
prepare the material before it is spread and rolled down into 
place. Mr. Hooley, the County Surveyor of Nottinghamshire, 
was the pioneer of these methods of deep treatment. He was 
the first user of blast-furnace slag, which, after being broken to 
suitable sizes, was tar-treated while still hot, or, if necessary, was 
reheated, and then dipped into or coated with good tar from the 
gas-works, 

The tarred material was first of all spread and rolled down in 
successive layers—using the coarser material for the lower coat 
and the finer material at the top. Many miles of these surfaces 
have been laid and have been very successful. They have been 
durable, and in counties near the sources of supply of the slag 
have been cheap to construct and to maintain. His processes 
were imitated, but not always with success. It was argued that, 
if such good results could be obtained with blast-furnace slag, 
which 1s a comparatively soft material, even better ones ought to 
be obtained if high-class granites and basalts were similarly 
treated. But, from what are now well-understood causes, these 
expectations have not been fully realized. The tarred slag 
macadam of Mr. Hooley still holds its own. There have been 
fewer failures by its use than with any of the other road stones 
when such previously coated material is used. 








A gas-making process has been patented by Mr.G. J. Weber, 
of Kansas City (Mo.). According to an abstract of the specification 
in the “ Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry,” the fuel 
column in a gas-producer comprises an upper unignited portion and 
a lower ignited portion burning with a down-draught. Air, or 
air mixed with steam, is introduced with a whirling motion at the 
top of the ignited fuel, and the gases pass downwards and out- 


wards through the incandescent fuel in the form of an “annular 
flaring sheet.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 





The Projected Gas Exhibit at the “ White City,” 1914. 


S1r,—I regret to say that the proposal to organize a Centenary Gas 
Lighting Exhibit in connection with the Anglo-American Peace Cele- 
bration at the White City has not met with sufficient co-operation to 
justify the South Metropolitan Gas Company in undertaking it. 

The idea was so warmly received at the luncheon given on Oct. 22 
last to the British Commercial Gas Association, that I cannot think the 
disfavour with which it is viewed springs altogether from the gas 
managers’ offices. Otherwise it is difficult to understand why the 
largest London Gas Company is unable to subscribe towards an object 
which has the hearty approval of the smallest, or why Brighton wel- 
comes what Bournemouth cannot support. 

That I am disappointed goes without saying ; for I believe that the 
White City would draw the general public during 1914 to an extent 
unreached by the recent gas exhibition, and it would have been a 
magnificent advertisement to have had a hall, from which daylight was 
excluded, where gas lighting and gas ventilation could have been 
shown at their best the whole day long by worthy examples of this 
application to the business and the home. 

May I take this opportunity of thanking you for the support which 
the “ JouRNAL” has given to the proposal, and at the same time urge 
upon all responsible for the conduct of gas undertakings the great im- 
portance of their lighting load? For the bulk of the public’s require- 
ments, gas has nothing to fear from electricity. I speak from my own 
experience, for at the house in which I live, I can compare the electric 
lighting put in by my predecessor with the gas lighting I have installed 
myself. But the lighting must be well done, and not hke some ex- 
amples which were recently on view, which certainly did not do this 
important branch of our business the fullest justice. 


SHARLES CARPENTER, 
Dec. 29, 1913. “ 
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Interlocking Holder and Other Valves. 


Sir,—In view of the unfortunate blunder in closing one valve before 
another was opened, whereby the supply of gas to a neighbouring town 
was temporarily cut off, it may be of interest to some of your readers 
to refer to an attachment I designed for interlocking valves to prevent 
such occurrences. 

After the disastrous explosion at the Saltley Gas-Works in 1904, the 
Birmingham Gas Committee decided to interlock the inlet-valves of the 
gasholders at each of their five works; and my attachments were 
adopted. The attachments are applicabie to any type of valve, and are 
independent of the number and distance apart of the valves. From 
the time they were installed—more than eight years ago—they have 
proved to be ‘ fool-proof.” 

Provided with these attachments, one valve (or a larger number if 
desired) must always be open; another valve of the series having to 
be opened before an “ open” valve can be closed. When the necessity 
arises, special keys may be obtained from a glazed case in the meter- 
house, and the “open” valves closed. 

The attachments are also used for interlocking other valves, and are 
found to be most reliable in connection with town’s gas supplies con- 
nected to producer plant installations. One supply must be properly 
turned off before the other can be turned on. 


Saltley Gas-Works, Birmingham, Dec. 28, 1913. James Hewett. 
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The Leeds Municipal Employees’ Strike. 


S1r,—The article with respect to the above, in your issue of the 
23rd inst., was very interesting; but its logic and effectiveness were 
completely destroyed by the obvious bias shown in every line. 

You apparently begin your investigations by assuming that the men 
were, of course, wrong. I know nothing whatever about the dispute 
beyond what I have gleaned from the public Press. But has it never 
occurred to you that there may be another side to the question ? that 
there was an entire absence of tact, and a very emphatic bumptiousness 
on both sides prior to the commencement of hostilities—consequently 
faults on both sides? If so, why attach all the blame to one, and gloat 
over the information that the men are beaten to their knees. 

Many of us who regularly read the “ JourNAL,” and value the tech- 
nical information it contains, are frequently grieved and pained at 
those petty exhibitions of temper shown towards your pet aversions— 
viz., trade unions and electricity undertakings. 

Saltley, Birmingham, Dec. 24, 1913. (Councillor) Jossra Gazcory. 
[Weare pleased that Mr. Councillor Gregory confesses that he knows 
nothing whatever about the Leeds dispute beyond what he has gleaned 
from the public Press, as that takes off the edge of his criticism of our 
conduct and attempt to look at this ugly business at Leeds not so much 
from the points of view of men and corporation as from that of the 
public, whose servants the men were before they attempted to place 
the citizens, their manufactures, and trade generally, at the mercy of 
riotous conditions. The ‘“ bumptiousness” was certainly very pro- 
minent on the side of the men, seeing that they absolutely refused 
arbitration, or the mediation of Sir George Askwith, and followed up 
this ‘refusal by violating their agreements and imperilling the city’s 
services. When men decline arbitration, they cannot consider that 
their case possesses the elements of strength that will win success. 
If our correspondent is a friend of labour, he had far better keep off 
the question of the relative degree of ‘“‘ bumptiousness ” shown by 
the parties to the dispute, as we fear that he would fare badly in any 
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argument on the point. As to the “ petty exhibitions of temper” 
towards our so-called “ pet aversions—namely, trade unions and 
electricity undertakings”—we have before this had our attitude 
variously described, and one or more additional picturesque descrip- 
tions will not harm us. If Mr. Gregory will separate trade union or- 
ganizations and electricity undertakings from the methods and manners 
of the conduct of many of them, he will see a distinction ; and if he 
reads what we have to say in the light of that separation, he will find 
it is not as he supposes that we are against the former, but that we 
cannot subscribe to the righteousness of all the latter. Moreover, we 
have a right to express our views upon matters of labour policy, to 
advance what we consider the highest of all forms of labour policy, 
and to do our part in keeping up the end of the gas industry against 
its competitors. Despite Mr. Gregory’s opinion that our work in these 
directions deserves to b2 characterized as “ petty exhibitions of tem- 
per,” we are afraid our duty calls for its continuance. However, we 
live in hope of earning the same esteem from Mr. Gregory in respect 
of these two matters that he possesses for the technical work of the 
“ JouRNAL.”—Ep J.G.L.] 


Pension Schemes for Workmen. 

Sir,—With reference to the correspondence which has appeared in 
your columns on the above subject, will you allow me to say that the 
distinctive feature in the Tottenham scheme is that it is a ‘“Co- 
Partners’ Pension Fund.” No claim was intended to be made in cur 
circular to co-partners for priority for Tottenham in establishing a 
“ Gas Company’s Pension Scheme for Workmen.” 

There are, of course, others beside those of Brentford and the four 
Companies mentioned by Mr. Cross. The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany have a regular system for workmen's pensions, and the South 
Metropolitan and the South Suburban Gas Companies have for many 
years had “Contributory Workmen’s Pension Funds.” 

What was pointed out in the circular was that for the first time co- 
pone was being used to assist in the establishment of a contri- 

utory scheme to include co-partners of every grade—staff and work- 
men alike. 

I venture to hope that this feature of the Tottenham scheme may be 
thought worthy of consideration by other co-partnership companies 
who have not at present any regular system of pensioning their work- 
men. E. Topvey, Secretary, 
Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Company. 





Tottenham, Dec. 24, 1913. 
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A Short Review of Ten Years’ Progress. 


Sir,—I regret that there are one or two :lizht errors in the closing 
paragraphs of my article under the above heading. 

The final table of capital, gas sold, &c., in the United Kingdom, al- 
though stated as being “Companies,” includes ‘Local Authorities,” 
with their corresponding inclusive data. 

In the paragraph following, it is stated that additional business has 
been obtained with a “ capital expenditure” of £622 per million. The 
term should really be “ capital receipts,” which include some nominal 
additions added on conversion. 

The figures of capital raised, given as at December, 1912, should 
be December, 1911—these being in the most recent Board of Trade 
Returns obtainable. 


Dec. 24, 1913. ENGINEER, 











Amusing Sequel to a Coroner's Criticism of Widnes Gas. 


On several occasions lately, Mr. S. Brighouse, the Widnes Coroner, 
has criticized the poor lighting of the Court. About a week ago, this 
was so bad that he promised on his next visit to bring a couple of good 
burners. He added that the gas ‘might well be cheap,” and that he 
would not like to say publicly what he thought about it. At a subse- 
quent meeting of the Town Council, the Coroner’s criticism was warmly 
resented, and it was stated that the poor lighting was not due to the gas, 
but to antiquated and obsolete fittings. Following upon this the old 
fittings were removed, and incandescent mantles and globes substituted, 
so that on his next visit the Court was brilliantly lighted. He con- 
gratulated the Court officials on the ‘ wonderful transformation ;” and, 
remembering his criticism of the gas, added, “The least said the 
soonest mended.” Superintendent Foster said he must admit that the 
fittings were old, but the gas was quite good, after ali. At the close of 
the inquest, Mr. Brighouse requested that all the lights might be put on. 
Superintendent Foster: ‘Certainly. I'll show you different gas from 
what you have ever seen before.” The whole of the burners in the 
Court were lighted; and the Coroner exclaimed: ‘Ah! that’s some- 
thing like!” The Superintendent rejoined: “It shows you what 
Widnes gas can do.” 





Bilston Gas Company.—The profit and loss account of this Company 
for the year ended the 30th of September shows a credit balance of 
£12,638, after paying the usual interim dividends. It is proposed to 
pay further dividends of 5s. 6d. per share on the “‘ A” shares and 4s. per 
share on the ‘“‘ B” shares—making with the interim dividends paid in 
July last 11s. and 8s. per share respectively for the year, and leaving a 
balance of £9953. For some time past the Directors have been de- 
sirous of reducing the price of gas to the ordinary consumers for 
lighting purposes ; and they have now decided to make the following 
reductions as from the Christmas reading of the meters. To the or- 
dinary consumers now paying 2s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet, the price 
will be 2s. 9d. ; and to those using more than 100,000 cubic feet per 
quarter, now paying 2s. 8d., the price will be 2s. 6d. The discount of 
5 per cent. will be allowed as heretofore, subject to payment on or 

efore the Company's published pay-days. 





REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas-Fire. 
Tuorp, F. & H. T., of Whitefield, near Manchester. 
No. 28,244; Dec. 7, 1912. 


This invention relates to the production of a gas-fire for heating 
rooms “in which the products of combustion are prevented from 
access to the room and in which under no circumstances can the gas, 
in case it should enter the room, produce a dangerous mixture.” 

A front elevation with part section, an end sectional elevation, and a 
part sectional plan of the gas-fire are given. 
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Thorp’s Enclosed Gas-Fire. 
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A is one of a series of half-tubes, preferably made of quartz, fixed in 
a metal frame B which forms the door of the fire. The convex sides 
of the half-tubes are on the outside and in contact with the atmo- 
sphere. D isa cast-iron box fitted behind the half tubes into the main 
frame C. It contains a series of vertical tubes E arranged so as to be 
in the central planes of the half-tubes A, and secured in position by non- 
conducting material, preferably made of fire-clay or other suitable re- 
fractory material, packed around them in the box D. F is the gas and 
air mixture pipe running transversely across the bottom of the fire in an 
enclosed space provided for it. It supplies gas and air mixture to the 
tubes E. Through these tubes holes are drilled right through the filling 
behind, in order to allow jets of flame (when the gas and air mixture 
is lighted) to impinge on the concave surfaces of the quartz half tubes. 
Other holes are made through the filling, inclined at an angle towards 
one another, so that their respective centre lines meet in a common 
point with the centre of the gas and air mixture jet holes. 

The burnt gases are prevented from passing into the room by the 
joint between the door and the body of the fire and all the other pos- 
sible exits being sealed by joints of asbestos or other suitable material ; 
and in the case of the half-tubes cement of a refractory nature may be 
employed. The burnt gases thus having no outlet except that provided 
in the canopy R necessarily circulate through the conduits Pand Q, 
raising their temperatures and causing them to radiate heat into the 
room; and the lagging prevents waste of heat by direct conduction 
from the internal to the external flue. 

The patentees mention that their invention refers more particularly 
to “the production of a high temperature radiation and the being able 
toexpel the products through conduits in which thereisa back-pressure.” 
In a totally enclosed gas-fire such as they describe and claim, it is 
pointed out that ordinary atmospheric burners would not burn effi- 
ciently, as the back-pressure in the conduits conveying the hot products 
away would prevent the gas at the burner nipple injecting sufficient air 
for complete combustion, and the gas would pass into the room through 
the air-ports. They therefore use a mixture of gas and air at pressures 
sufficient to overcome the back-pressures normally produced ; and if 
by any means the back-pressure was increased to such an extent as to 
prevent the mixture of gas and air properly expelling the products, no 
gas would enter the room, as the fire is totally enclosed—there is no 
connection with the outer atmosphere except by the outlet conduits. 


Gas-Fires. 
VALENTINE, H. S., of Stirling. 
No. 21; Jan. I, 1913. 


Under this invention the back brick or fire back of the stove (formed 
in parts) is of such dimensions that the top extends up to or about the 
level of, or somewhat beyond, the lower edge of the canopy or the top 
of the grate opening—“ thereby facilitating the fitting of the back bric 
or fire back and completely concealing the more or less sooty back of 
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the existing coal-grate. The extension of the back brick or fire back 
up to any possible height of canopy also provides the utmost possible 
radiating surface.” 
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Valentine’s Gas-Fire. 


Carried into effect in the manner illustrated, the invention com- 
prises a fire back A of refractory material built up in two parts. The 
lower part B, supported behind the “ fuels,” has a groove C furmed in 
the top and a number of the usual projections D, to enable air to gain 
acce:s from between the fuels and the fire back to the flame in the 
fuels, formed on the face of it. The upper part E extends upwardly 
to somewhat beyond the level of the bottom of the canopy (or, where 
there is no canopy, to or about the level of the top of the grate open- 
ing) and has a feather F on its base engaging the groove C of the lower 
part B. 

The patentee remarks that, by forming the brick back in two or more 
parts, the fitting of a standard size of same to an existing grate, having 
any height of canopy or grate opening, is considerably facilitated, and it 
is possible to gain access to the space between the body of the gas-fire 
and the back of the grate for fitting the fire and, if desired, to fill the 
space with fire-clay for better radiation and increased stability. 


Gas-Fired Furnaces. 
Cousin, P. A. J., of Loos-lez-Lille, France. 


No. 476; Jan. 7, 1913. Convention date, Jan. 9, 1912. 

It has already been proposed, the patentee points out, to employ gas- 
fired furnaces provided at one extremity with burners utilizing producer 
gas, and upon the sides of the furnace several burners utilizing water 
gas, in order to operate the furnace in an economical manner—the 
producer gas being employed for heating the furnace at the commence- 
ment of the operations, and the water gas beizsg employed when the 
furnace has attained a sufficiently high temperature. 

The present invention consists, broadly, in the combination of a re- 
ducing burner disposed at one of the extremities of the hearth, with 
oxidizing burners disposed on each side of the hearth. This arrange- 
ment, it is said, permits, on the one hand, of easily regulating the 
nature of the atmosphere created in the furnace—whether oxidizing, 
reducing, or neutral—by combining appropriately the effects of the 
different burners ; and it also permits, on the other hand, of reducing 
at will the length of the flame given by the reducing burner, so that it 
is not longer than the hearth of the furnace, “thereby allowing the 
furnace to be utilized in the most efficient manner.” 

The oxidizing burners, by causing eddies in the reducing flame, 
which is usually long, accelerate the combustion of this flame from 
point to point, and, in consequence of the shortening of the flame, 
permit the regulation of their length at will. This reduction of length 
can be obtained without in any way interfering with the reducing 
character of the flame, if desired. 

In order to obtain the above reduction of length, the oxidizing 
burners are disposed at the desired height ; so that the corresponding 
flames only produce eddies in the reducing flame and in the upper zone 
of the furnace which is not in contact with the material to be treated. 
The resulting flame, although reduced in length, can thus preserve its 
reducing character, so far as the lower zone is concerned, which is the 
only one in direct contact with the material being treated, and does not 
undergo any modification. 

The invention also comprises a reducing burner with vertical and 
parallel conduits for air and gas, separated by a wall which may be 
easily varied in height in order to vary the height of the point of com- 
bustion relatively to the mouth of the hearth. This disposition permits 
of leading, in all cases, the hottest part of the flame to the desired spot 
in the length of the hearth, irrespective of the gas used or the condi- 
tions under which the furnace is worked. This disposition allows, in 
addition, of arranging a combustion chamber in front of the hearth, 
which permits the flame to be ignited without being immediately in 
contact with the bodies to be heated—thereby diminishing the liability 
of the flame to be extinguished. 

The invention further consists in disposing at the end of a furnace 
provided with the above improvements, or at any other convenient 
place, vertical controllable passages for leading away the products of 
combustion, which products are then led to the chimney by transverse 
conduits, and thence by a longitudinal conduit—the latter being pro- 
vided with a partition, in order to render uniform the draught on the 
two sides of the furnace. 


The invention is illustrated by six sheets of drawings, which “ show, 





by way of example, a practical form of a reverberating furnace con- 
structed according to this invention,” which may be employed for 
melting metals — especially as it is of the reverberating type. In such 
a case, the combination of the two burners is very useful. In instances 
where the furnace does not work continuously, it is difficult to start it 
on account of the cooling effect that has occurred, chiefly in the furnace 
chamber, since the preceding operation (care having been taken, of 
course, to diminish as much as possible the cooling of the regenerators). 
In such a case, the present invention enables the furnace to be heated 
quickly by the oxidizing burner, or by the simultaneous operation of 
this burner and the reducing burner. The reducing operation is then 
carried on with the reducing burner alone. 


Atmospheric Gas-Burners. 
Tootn, L. F., of the Commercial Gas Company, Stepney. 
No. 1770; Jan. 22, 1913. 


This invention relates more particularly to atmospheric gas-burners 
for furnaces, and comprises “‘a construction of burner preducing a 
perfect sheet flame which may be flat or curved, straight, spreading, 
or concentrating.” 
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Tooth’s Atmospheric Gas-Burners. 


Fig. 1 shows a longitudinal sectional view and a central vertical 
section of the burner. Fig.2 isa modification. Fig. 3 is a horizontal 
section of fig. 1 showing the manner of guiding the valve. Fig. 4 
shows another modified form of burner. 

The burner is constructed with a mixing-chamber A formed in 
halves (as shown), and having its opposite sides B tapering towards a 
flat nozzle or slit C. Within the chamber is arranged a wedge-shaped 
valve D; the opposite sides being parallel to the sides B of the 
chamber. It is formed with V-shaped projections E working within 
V-shaped guides F on the end G of the chamber A—as shown in fig. 3. 
In fig. 1, the gaseous mixture enters the chamber through a bent inlet 
pipe H, and the valve D is adjusted by means of a screw I working 
through a boss in the inlet. In fig. 2, the gas inlet D is straight, and 
the valve is adjusted by toggle links J operated by arod K passing 
through the end of the chamber A and having oppositely threaded 
portions L M engaging with nuts N on the ends of the links. 

Fig. 4 shows a modified form of burner in which the base of the 
chamber A is tapered, and the inlet H is arranged in the wall of the 
chamber so as to produce a flame which projects farther from one end 
of the nozzle C than the other—i.¢., a wedge-shaped flame. 


Gas-Pressure Governors. 
Stott, J., of Oldham. 
No. 488; Jan. 7, 1913. 


This governor is of the type where a stop valve is employed for auto- 
matically preventing the gas passing to the outlet of the governor when 
the pressure on the float or diaphragm is suddenly released. Some 
convenient method is needed in such valves for bringing the governor 
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into action again when the escape of gas is stopped, or if the gas has 
been closed off at the service stop-tap and afterwards turned on again. 








Stott’s Gas-Pressure Governor. 


According to this invention, a gas connection A is used for passing 
gas from the inlet B to the outlet side C of the governor, and to this 
connection is attached a tap, so placed that it can be operated exter- 
nally at D without in the slightest degree disturbing the governor. 
When the stop valve E of the governor closes on its seat through the 
releasing of the pressure on the diaphragm F (or on the float in the 
case of a governor of the bell type), and the gas supply to the burners 
is shut off until the leakage is made good (or if the gas has been shut 
cff at the service tap until the tap is turned on again), the tap on the 
auxiliary connection A is opened; and this inflates the diaphragm or 
float, which counterbalances the action of the spring G and brings the 
governor into action. After this is done, the auxiliary gas supply is 
shut off by the externally operated tap. 

The small chamber H under the diaphragm acts as a cushion, and “‘is 
more or less a preventive of oscillation ;” and the outlet I allows of a 
connection to the outside, so that in the event of any gas getting through 
the diaphragm the escape would be to the open, or “ to some position 
selected as being free from danger in such an event.” 


Operating Gas-Valves from a Distance. 
Reir, N., of Hanover. 
No. 9508; April 22, 1913. 


The patentee says that “in connection with gas illumination the use 
of compressed air or compressed gas for operating gas-valves from a 
distance has proved itself to be efficient in small installations, but has 
not securei wide adoption for lighting systems on a larger scale.” This 
is alleged to be due to certain defects of the operating gear; and-the 
object of his invention is to remove these defects. 

He proposes to use a concavo-convex elastic diaphragm which is 
adapted to snap into two alternative end-positions of rest, and divides 
a valve-chamber into two compartments—one of the latter having an 
orifice which is closed by a valve connected to the diaphragm, when 
the latter is in one of its end-positions ; and he actuates the diaphragm 
by means of gas pressure and suction applied to it, for the purpose of 
moving it from one position to the other. 
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Reif’s Gas-Lamp Valve Operator. 


Figs. 1 and 2 show one form of construction—a section of the valve 
chamber, anda planofit. Fig. 3 shows another form of construction. 
Fig. 4 is a section of a so-calledswitch. Fig. 5 isadiagrammatic view 
of the general arrangement of valve operating apparatus. 

The appliance comprises a cup-shaped part A, on the edge of which 
a plate spring or elastic diaphragm B is held bya lid C. The spring 
carries a cone whereby it closes the gasinlet D. E leads tothe burner. 
The diaphragm or spring is concavo-convex ; and by virtue of its 
shape it can snap into either of two end-positions, in which it will 
remain atrest. One of these positions is that shown in figs. 1 and 3, 
where the valve is closed ; in the other it is open. Joined to the lid C 
is a suction and pressure conduit F. The apparatus is actuated by the 
switch shown in fig. 4, which comprises a housing (to which is connected 
a pipe G), in which is an elastic concavo-convex flexible plate or 
diaphragm H, making an air-tight joint with the wall of the housing 
and adapted also to be raised and lowered by a knob and pin, 
whereby a gaseous fluid in the pipe G is compressed. The pipe G is 
joined to the pipe F, and the plate H snaps into its raised or lowered 
position, like the spring B, 





By means of the switch air is sucked out of the space above the 
downwardly curved spring B, so that the pressure on the other side of 
the spring causes it to bend upwards with a snap, whereby the valve cone 
is lifted from the orifice of the duct D, and gas passes below the spring 
and through the duct E to the burner. The spring remains in its 
raised position of its own accord until bent down again by compressed 
air, so as to close the duct D, and so extinguish the flame. 

In fig. 3 the spring B is bent upwards by compressed gas temporarily 
admitted through the pipe F below it. For bending the spring down- 
wards again, a considerable volume of gas is suddenly sucked away 
through the pipe so as temporarily to create a partial vacuum below 
the spring, and thelatter then bends downwards. This arrangement 
is said to be particularly suitable for controlling the valves of large 
groups of burners—as for instance with street illumination, when high 
and low pressure can be produced at the gas-works. 

In the general arrangement of the apparatus shown in fig. 5, there is 
connected to the gas conduit I the valve-box or chamber J (similar to 
that shown in fig. 1) attached to the controller or switch K, and to the 
lamp shown, 


Coke-Screens. 
Grascow, A. G., of Victoria Street, Westminster. 
No. 5342; March 3, 1913. 

The patentee remarks that such stationary screens as have been 
hitherto employed to separate breeze from coke clog up so quickly and 
leave such a large proportion of the breeze in the coke that rotating, 
jigging, or other mechanically operated screens are now considered 
essential in order to secure adequate separation. After continued ¢x- 
periment, he has “invented a stationary screen which causes the matc- 
rial, during its travel by gravity over the screen, to be constantly and 
vigorously disturbed, so that it rolls and shakes out the small particles 
and avoids the tendency to jamb-in and clog-up the interstices as is 
inevitable when coke slides by gravity over the screens hitherto em- 
ployed.” 

The screen is formed, as shown, of narrow transverse bars or strips 
spaced apart and presenting a stepped series of surfaces to the material 
flowing by gravity across them, which will cause the larger pieces of 
coke to be continually leaping down from one bar to another through- 
out the length of the screen without any appreciable sliding over them 
—thus shaking the breeze particles to the bottom and through the 
spaces. 
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Glasgow’s Coke-Screen. 


The patentee claims to have obtained any desired separation (up to 
three times the quantity separated out with similar flow when any of 
the usual longitudinal screens of equal size—whatever the spacing — 
were substituted for his screen) with a screen under 7 feet long con- 
structed with transverse bars or strips presenting flat upper surfaces 
about 1 inch to 14 inches wide with intervening spaces ot about 1 inch 
to 14 inches wide ; the surfaces being inclined at an angle to the hori- 
zontal less by (say) 10° to 25° than the general inclination of the screen, 
which may be about 40° to the horizontal. 

The illustration shows as much of the construction of the coke- 
screen as is necessary to explain the invention—a part longitudinal 
vertical section and a part plan. 

A are the supporting side members of the screen, and B are the 
narrow transverse bars or strips, spaced apart, and set at the required 
angle—nuts C on their ends firmly holding them in position. The 
screen is mounted in such relation to a hopper D that the coke to be 
screened is delivered on to the upper bar or strip B, The general 
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inclination of the screen shown is about 40° to the horizontal, and the 
upper surfaces of the bars B are at about 15° to the horizontal. 


Gas Lighting Apparatus. 
Francks, A. H., of Tottenham. 
No. 13,452; June 10, 1913. 


This invention relates to gas lighting apparatus in which the cock 
or valve controlling the burners is connected by mechanism with a 
diaphragm or bell actuated by an increase of pressure in the main to 
operate the valve; this being assisted in its movement by the use of a 
tumbler weight or its equivalent, and the lighting being effected by a 
pilot light. 
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Franck’s Automatic Pressure Lamp Lighter. 


Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation with the bell in the ‘“‘ down ” position 


and the mechanism corresponding. Fig. 2 showsthe bell “up.” Fig. 
3 is a sectional elevation at right angles to fig. 1. Fig. 4 is a flan 
(with the bell and cover removed) in the fig. 1 position. Fig. 5is a 


sectional elevation of the casing showing the passages to the burner 
and bye-pass. 

The apparatus is so constructed that a bell A dipping into mercury, 
glycerine, or some suitable liquid in a circular trough can be employed. 
Inside is a box or casing containing the valve or cock B (preferably 
hollow and open at one end and preferably of the three-way kind), the 
axle of which carries a ratchet wheel C. The casing has a passage D 
to the burner and another passage E to the bye-pass; so that when 
the cock is turned on to the burner the bye-pass is cut off, and vice 
versd. 

Across the centre inside is secured a frame forming a bridge F, 
having holes for receiving a rod carried by, and projecting inside, the 
bell, and acting as a guide for the up-and-down movement of the bell 
androd. On therod is a block which may haveanarmriding ina slot 
in one wall of the bridge so as to prevent rotary movement of the rod, 
and on one side of the block is pivoted a swinging link having a tooth 
or arm which normally has contact with the ratchet wheel on the gas- 
cock to rotate it. 

At some part inside (preferably to a stub on the bridge) is pivoted 
a bell crank G, and to the short arm is connected a link, which is also 
connected to the block on the rod of the bell; while the other or 
longer arm of the bell crank carries a weight H capable of being varied 
in size or being moved laterally. When the bell is down, both arms of 
the bell crank lie on the same side of the vertical rod of the bell ; but 
when it is up, the arms on the bell crank lie on opposite sides. 

At the side of the valve box is a stuffing box or its equivalent, which 
carries a stem I having a projecting arm positioned outside the appa- 
ratus and another projecting arm inside; the latter arm engaging a 
slotted link carrying a lever J, the free end of which has a tooth or 
projecting pin riding over the ratchet wheel of the gas-cock. This 
pin or tooth acts as a stop pawl for preventing the cock being operated 
in the reverse direction from any cause, and also as a means for 
operating it from outside when desired. 

The bell is of a weight (or weighted) to suit the normal pressure 
of the district when in its lowest position, and the gas under normal 
pressure passes into the appliance without affecting the bell ; but when 
it is desired to operate the cock either to turn on or turn off the gas at 
the burner, an increase of pressure in the main passing through the 
pipe K into the appliance will lift the bell, and in so doing the swing- 
ing link engages a tooth of the ratchet wheel C and operates the cock 
while the other link moves the bellcrank Gand liftsthe weight until its 
arm reaches just beyond the vertical, when the weight falls andassiststhe 
bell to rise, and in so doing completes the action of the swinging link 
on the gas-cock to ensure “ perfect complete movement.” 

On a release of the increased pressure in the main, the weighted 
bell overcomes the weighted bell crank G and moves it over, when the 
weight H on the crank, after passing the vertical line, acts to further 
complete the movement. But in this return motion the swinging link 
operating the ratchet C has simply passed back to be ready for a fresh 
operation—the stop pawl preventing any return movement of the cock 
should there be any tendency for the link to operate it. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN GAS-WORKS ARBITRATION. 


The proceedings commenced (as briefly recorded last week), on 
Saturday, Dec. 20, in the Caledonian Station Hotel, Edinburgh, in 
connection with the price to be paid by the Bridge of Allan Town 
Council to the Gas Company, for the proposed acquisition of the gas 
undertaking by the Town Council. The sum offered by the Council 
is £26,685, and the claim by the Company is peculiar, in that it was 
originally stated at £37,650, but, since the arbitration was decided 
upon, has been increased to £45,000. 





The Arbiter for the Gas Company is Mr. ALEXANDER YUILL, Gas 
Manager, Dundee, and for the Council Mr. R. Cockpurn MILLar, 
C.A., of Edinburgh, with Sheriff Joun Witson, K.C., as Oversman, 
The Counsel for the Company are Mr. I’. T. Cooper, K.C., and Mr. J. B. 
Paton, Advocate, who are instructed by Messrs. A. & J. Jenkins, 
Solicitors, Stirling, and Messrs. Maxwell, Gill, and Pringle, W.S., of 
Edinburgh ; and on behalf of the Council, Mr. J. Avon Ciype, K.C., 
M.P., appeared alone, instructed by Mr. A. Morrison, Solicitor, of 
Bridge of Allan. The Clerk to the reference is Mr. DossiE, Solicitor, 
of Stirling. 

Mr. Robert Jenkins, the Secretary of the Company, who was the first 
witness to give evidence, stated that he had been in his position for 
over forty years. Formerly the works of the Company were near the 
station ; but these were given up in 1995, when the new works were 
finished. The new works were built because they were unable 
to supply the public demand from the old works, which were out 
of date. He could not say exactly the extended ground offered, near 
the old works, by Captain Stirling, but it was not suitable for the 
extension that was desired. He then described the different issues of 
shares. In February, 1869, the share capital was 896 shares of 50s. 
each ; and it now stood at 3500 shares of 50s. A number of shares 
had been sold at a price of £6 ros. ; and the highest price had been 
£7.58. 6d. There had never been any traffic in the Company's shares 
so far as speculating went; the shares being held as an investment. 
The Company were approached in 1903 by the Stirling Gas Company, 
who wanted to buy up the old works. ‘They offered £10,000 of 4 per 
cent. preference stock, and {10,000 of 5 per cent. stock, or possibly 
£20,000 of 4 per cent preference stock. For this, they were to obtain 
all the cash, stock, accounts, and works. These negotiations fell 
through, because the rumour got abroad, and the Town Council took 
it up, and the Company had to abandon it. When the present arbi- 
tration proceedings started, the Company put in a claim amounting to 
£37,650. This figure was made up by the Directors, who thought that 
the shareholders, who had been getting a regular dividend of 6s. per 
share for many years, were entitled to a capital sum that would yield 
the same dividend. The 3500 shares were multiplied by £8 per share ; 
and this, together with {gooo borrowed money, made up the £37,000. 
With some surplus assets, the total was made up to £37,650. At the 
time the claim was made, no expert advice had been taken as to the 
amount of the claim. The Directors did it themselves. The result of 
taking expert advice was that the claim was increased to £45,000. 

In cross-examination, it was put to the witness that they had con- 
sulted Mr. Yuill regarding the amount of the claim ; but witness pointed 
out that Mr. Yuill had distinctly refused todothis. A further question 
was raised as to whether the price of £7 5s. 6d. was obtained shortly 
before the issue of the 825 bonus shares. Mr. Jenkins pointed out that 
since 1894 the dividend had never been less than 12 per cent. 

Mr. Laurence Pullar, the Chairman of the Company, said he had held 
this office since 1883. In 1898, they were hard-pressed at the old 
works, and requested Mr. Gillespie and Mr. Yuill to advise tuem as to 
what they should do. They received from them a joint report on 
April 7, 1899. It was pointed out to them that the make of gas had 
increased 28 per cent. during the previous five years; and they were 
recommended to lose no time in making arrangements for an augmented 
supply. The Town Council of Bridge of Allan gave them notice that 
they were going to adopt certain measures to prevent the Stirling Gas 
Company coming into the town; and this stopped negotiations with 
that Company. He considered that the new works were constructed 
on very favourable terms as regarded material and labour. They had 
kept the price at 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, and made numerous con- 
cessions to consumers in the way of free gas-cookers and other things 
since the new works were started. The Company had always been 
regarded as a consumers’ Company, in that they did not allow shares 
to be sold in the open market, but restricted their sale to the con- 
sumers. The Directors had never charged any fees for their work. 
The street lighting was the unprofitable part of the business, as the 
Town Council were getting more gas than they were paying for. 
During the thirty years he had acted as Chairman, there had always 
been a good representation of the Town Council among the Directors. 
The new works had been constructed on a larger scale than required 
for immediate use, because they had had experience on laying down 
works without making any allowance for the future, and were deter- 
mined to have a modern gas-works, with a margin, in case of accident 
or anything else, so that the supply of gas could ke kept up to the 
proper point. They were advised that they must have a margin to 
assure this. He corroborated tle evidence of the Secretary regarding 
the earlier claim, and that no advice was received from experts until 
the second claim was lodged. 

Mr. John Stuart Gowans, C.A., a partner of Messrs. A. & J. Robertson, 
C.A., of Edinburgh, said he had made a minute examination of the 
books, and prepared a number of statements showing the work of the 
Company, in some cases from 1866, which was the earliest time that 
the books were available, though the Company had been formed in 
1840. He pointed out that the accounts had not been kept in the 


statutory form prescribed by the Gas-Works Clauses Act, but like 
an ordinary commercial undertaking. The actual cash paid into the 
Company by the shareholders up to the present time had been 
£11,975 198.64. He had prepared statements showing the original 
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balance-sheets, and for a period of the last six years had reconstructed 
these accounts in the statutory form. The statements, in most cases, 
had been accepted by the Accountant on the other side. He showed 
the method adopted for writing-off for depreciation and extension of 
works, for which the premiums on shares had been utilized. In this 
way, taking the capital value as £19,433 7s. 8d.,; only £1835 was book 
value of the old works, of which certain items, in the first year of the 
reconstructed accounts, had been omitted, because they referred to two 
payments of the same nature in the one year—namely, the bonus to the 
Gas Manager and certain rates. The coal values were not exactly in 
agreement with those of the other side. He had, however, charged to 
each year the coal used in that year, while the other side had charged 
the coal invoiced in the year. 

A point brought out in cross-examination was the amount of the 
Manager's salary, allocated to the different items; and Mr. Gowans 
stated that he had placed five-sixths of this to repairs of works, at the 
request of the Engineers (Mr. MacPherson, Mr. H. O'Connor, and Mr. 
J. W. Napier) ; and it was suggested that the reason for this was to 
increase the figure for repairs and maintenance. 

Mr. Robertson-Durham, also a partner in the firm of Messrs. A. & J. 
Robertson, stated that Mr. Gowans was first instructe1 in this case on 
Aug. 30, and he himself on Oct. 22. He had prepared the statements 
along with his partner. He agreed that the shares sold at £7 5s. 6d, 
were afterwards allotted the bonus shares. As regarded the items 
charged to revenue account, but properly chargeable to capital, they 
had transferred these, after receiving from the Engineers instructions 
as to their disposal. During the six years, 53 meters had been added 
to capital account ; the balance charged having been for replacement 
of those worn out. Witness was taken over transactions in shares as 
shown by the transfer-book, to show the price that the shares had 
realized, and stated that he found a good many from a price of £6 to 
£619s. A question of the heading under which the manager’s and 
workmen’s houses should be placed, and the inclusion of certain items 
not shown in the statutory form, which was done for the purpose of the 
valuation by the Engineers, was referred to; and he promised to put 
in a statement regarding the sum shown for cookers. 





THE LEEDS MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES’ STRIKE. 


Christmas week began in a disappointing manner at Leeds, so far 
as the ill-advised strike of municipal employees was concerned. The 
leaders of the men showed great reluctance to acknowledge defeat ; 
and the authorities very properly maintained a firm attitude. Both 
sides recognize that Leeds is in the nature of a “test case.” If the 
men could succeed in that city, there is very little doubt that their 
example would be rapidly followed in many other places; and there- 
fore the Corporation are fighting not only their own battle, but that of 
other local governing bodies as well. 


The negotiations between the Special Committee of the Corporation 
and the men’s representatives, which had been adjourned over the 
week-end, were continued on Monday, when the two sides met in 
separate rooms, and a series of communications passed from one to the 
other, lasting over several hours. No progress, however, was made 
towards a settlement ; and the position at the close was that the strike 
would have to go on, unless the men accepted the offer of the Com- 
mittee to make individual application for reinstatement. In their 
opening statement to the men, the Committee said that, after going 
carefully into the matter, they could find scarcely a single case in 
which an employee under the Corp>ration was not in receipt of a wage 
which could be favourably compared with similar labour in Leeds 
or in other towns. In fact it was shown that, out of a total of 2813 
men affected in the departments concerned, 2386 were paid higher 
wages than existed under comparable conditions in the average 
of the towns quoted by the representatives of the men them- 
selves. ‘Having regard to the figures now given,” the Committee 
went on, “we desire to say that in our opinion the City Council 
have fully considered the matters complained of by the municipal 
workers, and have recommended advances where they thought they 
were justified, have stated they would consider any cases that had been 
overlooked, and have offered to submit the whole case to arbitration. 
The offers of the City Council have been rejected, the men have broken 
their agreements and left their work, and have dislocated the muni- 
cipal services to the imminent danger of the citizens. The men may 
come back on individual application. The municipal services having 
been so dislocated, employment cannot, at the present time, be found 
for allthe men. All men who can be effectively employed in the de- 
partments will be put on at once. Others will be put on as soon as 
they can be effectively employed. If there are grievances, these will 
be considered after the men have returned to work.” 

The men replied asking for a conference, and stating that no settle- 
ment could be considered satisfactory which did not provide for acom- 
plete reinstatement of all the men. The answer of the Committee to 
this was that they were prepared to consider any case, or any detail, 
no matter how small, that might be submitted to themin writing. The 
men’s representatives protested against the attitude taken up by the 
Committee ; and there the negotiations ended. 

The statement was made on Tuesday that only a little over a 
thousand men who were eligible to be taken back remained out on 
strike ; and the great majority of these were unskilled gas-works men. 
With the exception of some fifty labourers, the water-works men had 
all gone back. The men at the power station at Crown Point returned 
to work in practically a solid body; and the majority of the lamp- 
lighters had applied for reinstatement. With this rapid crumbling 
away of their forces, the words of the strike leaders became wilder, 
and the advice given to the men more dangerous. By this time, great 
improvement had been made in the gas supply ; and full pressure was 
given at the hours of the day when most generally needed. The Gas 
Committee publicly announced that they required the services of a 
large number of stokers and yardmen. The Special Committee also 


announced that the chief officers of the various departments would 
proceed to fill up as quickly as possible all vacancies in their staffs, 





but that they would much prefer that former members of the staffs 
should apply. ; 

The strike had by Christmas Eve been reduced practically to men 
of the Gas Department ; and even in respect of these a kind of truce 
was observed—the pickets being withdrawn. Possibly in view of this 
withdrawal, many of the men took the opportunity of going to the 
works and signing on for work as soon as it could be found for them. 
A deputation of six men formerly employed at New Wortley asked for 
an interview with the Gas Committee, and on being received explained 
that they represented 400 men who desired to return to work at once. 
They were told that, in accordance with the notice, individual applica- 
tion for re-instatement must be made; and during the afternoon the 
400 men made their applications. The volunteers in the gas and elec- 
tricity works made the best of their Christmas—cheered by a plentiful 
supply of the good things of the season. Meanwhile Mr. Wood con- 
tinued to demand a conference, and declared that the strike must go 
on. Ina letter to the “ Yorkshire Post,” three lecturers on social ques- 
tions at the University also urged that a full conference between the 
representatives of both sides should not be delayed. This letter was 
sadly mauled by other correspondents, as well as the newspaper 
itself. It was pointed out that a conference had been offered by the 
Lord Mayor before the strike ; and that, in response to an offer of arbi- 
tration, Mr. Wood had replied: “No, we do not want arbitrators. 
We are our own arbitrators.” Many more men on Friday announced 
their willingness to return to work ; but on the following day, it seems, 
some of those who had signed on were “persuaded” by the strike 
leaders, or others, not to return to work. The authorities caused 
it to be announced that, if any damage was done to the house 
or property of any workman by strikers, in consequence of his 
returning to work, the damage would be immediately repaired by the 
city, and if necessary every workman’s home would be guarded by 
police. The men who had signed on were visited and their homes 
picketed ; and certain streets were full of pickets. However, many 
men eluded those on the watch for them; and on Sunday night it was 
stated that about 120 of the old hands had got safely into the works. 
Others, it is more than hinted, have been “terrorized by the Union.” 
‘Quite a number of men,” we are told, ‘were escorted to the works 
by their wives and other female relations, who apparently fail to see 
why they should continue to suffer in a futile effort to save the face of 
Mr. Wood.” 

Announcement was also made of the fact that Meadow Lane would 
yesterday (Monday) for the first time receive the aid of a powerful ally, 
in the shape of the new installation of vertical retorts. On Sunday 
night the strikers met and resolved for a second time not to return to 
work until an honourable and official settlement has been arrived at. 
Mr. Will Thorne spoke of increased strike pay, and said that, if the 
worst came to the worst, it would only be a case of “ victory tempo- 
rarily suspended.” This is not the only, or even the most apt, descrip- 
tion which might be applied to the strike. The taking on of new men 
which is now proceeding renders it impossible that every old hand can 
go back to his former job; and those who find they have sacrificed the 
substance for the shadow may much better sum up the situation when 
at last they are disillusioned. 


BLACKBURN CORPORATION GAS-WORKERS’ PAY. 





Amicable Settlement Expected. 

As the result of meetings of the various Committees of the Blackburn 
Corporation, there is every reason to anticipate that the dispute in 
which the labourers and stokers employed in the gas-works are con- 
cerned will be amicably settled. 


The application of the men for an advance of wages was again con- 
sidered by eight of the Corporation Committees on Monday last week. 
The employees were represented by Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., General 
Secretary of the Lancashire District Division of the Gas Workers’ 
Union, Mr. A. Lees, the Assistant Organizer, and Mr. Fleming Eccles, 
the Assistant-Secretary ; and in almost all cases they appeared before 
the Committees accompanied by one or two of the affected servants. 
The whole subject was frankly and freely debated, and eventually the 
meetings were adjourned for a week. The decision of the Corporation 
was expected in time to be communicated to a mass meeting of the 
men in the evening of yesterday. In the meantime, the report of the 
expert—Mr. John Bond, the Gas Engineer and Manager of the South- 
port Corporation—who was called in to advise and report on the points 
at issue [see ante, p. 959] will have been received ; thus permitting the 
whole matter to be dealt with simultaneously. In the course of an 
interview, Mr. Clynes said : “‘ There are indications of feeling on both 
sides which may enable us to settle matters amicably after we hear the 
decisions of the various Committees. We felt that, in persuading the 
men to withhold their notices for a fortnight, we went to a rather 
unusual length; but the spirit which has prevailed throughout the 
discussions has already repaid us for the concession we agreed to make 
to local convenience and comfort.” Mr. Clynes repudiated the idea 
that the holding over of the notices was a sign of weakening, or that 
the men’s position had been “ watered down” in any way. 


se 


Gas Supply to Walsall Cut Off.—On Friday evening, for a short 
time, Walsall was without gas, owing, as the Engineer (Mr. B. W. 
Smith) explained, to a workman having madea mistake which shut off 
the outlet from the main gasholder. The man, he said, should have 
opened one valve and shut another ; but instead of this, he closed the 
valve to begin with, and this cut off the gas supply. Immediately the 
management discovered the error, it was rectified; but, besides the 
gas in houses going out, nearly the whole of the street-lamps in the 
town had to bere-lighted. Therailway station was also in darkness, but 
not the signal lights, as these are provided with oil-lamps. Mr. Smith 
pointed out that every precaution was taken to guard against such an 
occurrence; but there was always a bare possibility that someone 
would blunder. Councillor Venables (the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee) has personally conducted an inquiry into the circumstances, 
the result of which will be reported to the Committee in due course. 
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MR. CHARLES CARPENTER, D.Sc., ON CONTENTMENT. 


New Year’s Address to his Co-Partners. 


As usual at the present season, the Chairman of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company occupies the opening pages of the “ Co-Partner- 
ship Journal” with an address to the employees in all grades of service. 
The subject he chose for this year is “Contentment;” and he deals 
with it as follows : 


I was taken to task the other day for saying there was such a person 
as a contented workman—and I believe I know many. My critic was 
probably confusing “dissatisfied” with “ discontented,” for between 
these words there is a great deal of difference. The desire for improving 
one’s knowledge and position arises from a feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the present, which is quitea proper feeling. But for all advance- 
ment, whether social or otherwise, time is required ; and between each 
step towards progress it is well to cultivate a spirit of contentment with 
all that has already been gained until the time is ripe for another move 
onwards. Events sometimes happen so slowly that we are frequently 
unconscious of the change ; but if we look back over a series of years 
we shall often be surprised how far we have marched ahead. 

I was discussing this subject of contentment with the wife of a work- 
ing man whom I recently met at tea. She was fond of music and pic- 
tures, and considered she should have a share in these good things 
herself. I told her that very few people could keep a private band, 
but that those who did were generally very good in lending their ser- 
vices for charitable objects, and that anyway the money spent might 
be put to even worse uses than the encouragement of music. In addi- 
tion, I expressed the belief that the municipality provided concerts at 
nominal prices, and that it possessed a very fine art collection which 
was the property of, and could always be enjoyed by, the citizens. 
She agreed that was so, but wanted some works of art of her own; 
reminding me that Ruskin said we ought to have such things about us 
in our homes. I replied that she would probably enjoy the greatest 
amount of happiness by contentment with her present lot while she 
waited in patience for her future satisfaction. 

Now it is the gas consumers who pay our weekly wages bills. A 
few of these are rich, and if we charged more for our gas they would 
certainly pay it. But the vast majority of them are poor, who have to 
look carefully at every sixpence they spend. If we put up the price of 
gas to pay higher wages, less gas would be burnt, and our business 
would fall off ; so that in the long run we should have less money to 
give in wages, instead of more. Increased charges will not help us; 
but increased business will do so, as many of our expenses (provision of 
land, &c.) are stationary ones, and do not growin the same proportion 
as our turnover. 

We can look forward to those busier times which I hope are in store 
with the greater satisfaction, because we know that the employees’ 
share in the extra profit earned will not be less than that allocated to 





the shareholders who have provided the capital necessary to carry on 
the business. 

A large employer of labour in the North was once asked by Sir 
George Livesey whether a contented worker was not worth 5 per 
cent. more than a discontented one. “Five per cent.!” was the 
reply ; ‘say twenty!” The percentage may be in doubt ; but there is 
no doubt that we shall carry on our work more efficiently if we have 
contented labour. Labour, too, will be the better for its contentment. 
The hours of employment will pass more speedily and happily if a © 
merry heart inspires the daily toil. 

That 1914 may bring increasing contentment to all employees is my 
sincere hope in wishing them 


A Happy New YEAR, 


MOSSLEY CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 








Increased Prices Decided Upon. 


The Gas Committee of the Mossley Corporation announce an in- 
crease in the price of gas. In the course of an article on the subject, 


the “ Oldham Chronicle ” last Saturday said the Committee had been 
the victims of circumstances, and then added: “‘ The Committee met 
on Monday and considered in full the financial aspect of the gas under- 
taking. One thing they satisfied themselves upon was that the present 
position has arisen not from bad or lax management, but through cir- 
cumstances over which they had no control—to wit, imperative orders 
from the Local Government Board that a changed policy must be 
decided upon in regard to the wiping-off of the cost of gas-meters and 
the like. Gas-meters were formerly the property of the hauseowners ; 
but this system of ownership proved to be so very unsatisfactory that 
it was decided to make them public property. The life of a meter is 
certainly more than five years. But this is the period now allowed for 
repayment, and the whole aspect of the sinking fund has thus been 
changed. It is satisfactory to know that the expenses in regard to the 
making of gas remain practically unaltered ; a few pounds cover the 
difference. To be exact, the cost of the work has only gone up by £5. 
Against this payments for interest have increased by £471, and for sink- 
ing fund by £1937—making a total of £2413. The gas expected to be 
sent out next year is {990 more than in the current year ; but this is 
greatly counterbalanced by the reduced prices of residuals. A sum of 
£868 is put down as the expected reduction under this head ; giving a 
net gain of (122. Taking this from the £2413, there is left £2291. 
Last year there was a profit of £724, and this, added to the estimated 
loss of £1567, makes up the £2291. An increase of 1d. per 1000 cubic 
feet in the price of gas will yield £625 ; so that the increases decided 
upon will only enable the Committee to work on a hand-to-mouth 
policy, and unless the most unexpected should happen there can be no 
reduction in prices for the next five years at any rate. Gas used for 
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It is an old saying, but a true one, that “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” and the installation at Messrs. Sandow’s Institute of Physical Culture 
is one of the most convincing examples of the reliability of our appliances. At 
Sandow’s Institute any number of Baths up to 700 are obtainable daily. 


Maintenance. 
Cleaning. 


Twenty-four Boilers are in use at the Institute, and the cost of parts for renewals in five 
years has amounted to gs. 6d. only. 





VICTOR Boilers can be cleaned in position without removal. The whole of the Battery at Sandow’s 
has been opened annually for the cleaning of the waterways, while the sweeping of the flues is 
attended to every six months. 





Messrs. Sandow have adopted our boilers inttwo instances since the first installation 
was fixed in 1907, the most recent being last summer at their Cocoa Works, New 
Kent Road, in the area of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 


Their Record is acknowledged to be “THE BEST.” 


Repeat Orders. 
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THOMAS POTTERTON, 
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lighting purposes is to be put up 2d., and for cooking purposes by 4d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. The increases come into operation in March next. 
The prices will then be 3s. in Saddleworth and 2s. 10d. in Mossley. For 
domestic purposes the prices will be 2s. 6d. and 2s. 4d. respectively.” 





STOCKTON AND THORNABY GAS SUPPLY. 


An Agreement Arrived at. 


The conflict which has been proceeding between the two authorities 
at Stockton and Thornaby, owing to theformer charging the consumers 


in the latter town 2d. per 1000 cubic feet more for gas than the Stock- 
ton ratepayers are called upon to pay, has now been amicably settled. 
It will probably be remembered that the Thornaby Corporation de- 
cided to promote a Bill with the idea of obtaining statutory powers to 
have their own gas-works. The Stockton Corporation determined to 
oppose the application ; and if this had been done it would have meant 
serious expense to both towns. Now, however, special meetings of 
both Councils have been held, and an agreement has been come to, 
the terms of which are as follows: (1) That the gas consumers in 
Thornaby should be charged from the 31st of March next at the same 
price and at the same rate of discount as consumers in the borough 
of Stockton. (2) That for a period of five years from the above- 
mentioned date the maximum price to be charged in the borough of 
Thornaby should not exceed 2s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet net so long as 
the average price of coal is not more than 14s. 6d. per ton. In the 
event of the price exceeding this average, power is reserved to the 
Stockton Corporation to increase the above-mentioned maximum 
by rd. per 1000 cubic feet for every shilling or part of a shilling 
increase per ton in the price of coal. The Corporation of Thornaby 
agree to withdraw their Bill, and undertake that no Bill for a similar 
purpose shall be promoted by them until the expiration of the above- 
mentioned period of five years. The arrangement means a reduction 
to Thornaby consumers of 44d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas. 





The “ Co-Partnership Almanac” for the ensuing year which ac- 
companies the current number of the ‘Co-Partnership Journal” of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company bears upon it the following 
message of the Directors: ‘‘The interest of South Metropolitan Gas 
co-partners in the business can be expressed on a money basis by the 
stock they hold, which has a nominal value to-day of £337,410. Large 
though this sum is, it is outweighed by the worth of their goodwill, 
which the Directors take this opportunity to acknowledge in wishing 
them and those they hold dear a Happy New Year.” While referring 
to the almanac, it may be mentioned that the “ Journal” itself con- 
tains some interesting observations on the origin of the word. 





ELECTRICITY AS A BYE-PRODUCT. 


At the last Annual General Meeting of the Institution of Municipal 
Engineers, a paper bearing the above title was submitted by Mr. R. J. 
Spencer-Phillips. 

He said the firm with which he is connected were called upon some 
time ago to advise the occupants of acertain mill, situated in a country 
district, as to what they could do to economize their coal consumption. 
They had at the time three mill engines, and drove by means of ropes 
and countershafts. There was no municipal supply authority situated 
conveniently to sell them cheap electricity ; and they did not see how 
they were going to produce current at even as low a cost as o'5d. per 
unit when the supply companies were not able to do so and show a 
satisfactory profit. The author’s firm put before them figures taken 
from the supply stations of which the average load was comparable, 
as nearly as possible, with the average load of the mill station. The 
total running cost per unit from existing stations with a 20 per cent. 
load factor was o°82d., which was brought up to 1°29d. by the addi- 
tion of management expenses, interest, and depreciation. The cost 
per unit for the 700 k.w. mill station, with an 80 per cent. load factor, 
was: Running cost, 0'278d. ; total, 0°364d.—the former figure being 
about one-third that of the corresponding one for the other station. 
As regards management, offices, &c., the author pointed out that the 
mill had a great advantage, inasmuch as no special management was 
required beyond that which was previously necessary to look after the 
engineering work 

In arriving at the above totals, the capital outlay was taken as being 
the same in each instance; but the author said that in the generality 
of cases the power station would cost considerably more than the mill 
station, first because a larger plant would be required, and next be- 
cause, in the case of a mill, use can very often be made of the existing 
engine-room—thus dispensing with the cost of a new building. The 
firm in question eventually put down for the owners of the mill acom- 
plete turbine-driven plant comparable in every way with an electricity 
supply station. As a result, the figures given were closely realized, 
and the coal and repair bills were reduced approximately £4000, which 
was equivalent to a saving of just over 45 per cent. 

The author said the point he wished to make was that the owners 
found (1) that they could actually produce current at something like 
0°35d. per unit ; and (2) that there were other mills not far off willing 
to pay enough for their supply to ensure the owners of the plant a 
good profit. Therefore, being business men, they were not slow in 
‘“‘ putting two and two together,” and now, with a slightly larger plant 
and greater output, they are able to run even more economically, and 
sell their surplus energy as a bye-product and at a profit. 

In conclusion, the author said: Here we have an instance of an 
already prosperous concern making an additional profit entirely out- 
side its normal line of business. Clearly it would have paid the local 
authority to erect a power station at one of the mills, having these 
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scientific test states: 


‘*A natural ventilation and even dis- 
tribution of heat all over the room.” 


“No deleterious effects from the pro- 
ducts of combustion when using the 
stove in rooms or confined spaces.” 
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mills as its chief source of revenue, and undertaking the local lighting 
and power supply as an additional source of revenue. Here, then, is 
a field open for municipal enterprise. In all ourtowns power loads are 
eagerly enough sought after, and one can now see why, ii terms low 
enough are not given, the millowners put down their own plant. But 
there are still cases -perhaps more than one imagines—of smaller 
towns and villages with mills close by, where there are no electric 
supply stations nor Provisional Orders granted. Thus, by consulting 
the millowners first, and perhaps making it a joint concern, a profit- 
able undertaking could be started, and the benefits of electric light 
and power given to all in the district.” 


THE PROPOSED TAR AND BENZOL COMMITTEE. 





{From the “Iron and Coal Trades Review,” Dec. 26.] 


Our contemporary, the “ JourNAL oF Gas LIGHTING,” commenting 
upon our suggestions in relation to the formation of a Tar and Benzol 
Committee, submits that the positions of tar and sulphate are not 
analogous, and that in consequence any propaganda to assist the former 
is unnecessary. Our coatentions were but slightly directed to pro- 
paganda work; but it must be conceded that there is plenty of room 
for activity inthisdirection. The use of tar oils in internal-combustion 
motors, and particularly the use of benzol in similar power generators, 
calls for it. The Motor Press, for instance, and in particular ‘The 
Motor,” which prints each week a list of firms supplying motor benzol, 
and has carried on a campaign for some period directed to securing a 
greater use of this most efficient combustible, have certainly rendered 
great assistance to the producers of benzol. Without this unquestion- 
ably the growth in the home consumption would have been considerably 
less. At the same time it is a not uncommon experience that a motor 
garage which advertises that benzol is stocked frequently has no supply, 
or fails to supply on one pretext or another. 

As regards the use of tar for road spraying, we think our contem- 
porary will admit that prepared qualities—i¢., tars which have been 
subjected to preliminary treatment to remove the water and the light 
oils —possess a well-defined superiority over crude untreated tars ; and 
where the producer does not possess the requisite apparatus for dis- 
tilling off the “first runnings,” he is perforce bound to the distiller. 
Whether there is or is not a ring of distillers hardly concerns us at the 
moment; but the fact that some firms advertise for tar, making a feature 
of the statement that they are “ outside the ring,” certainly does seem 
significant. 

The suggestion that the Sulphate of Ammonia Committee should ex- 
tend its functions and revenue by taking up the matter seems an excel- 
lent one—always providing that a separate Sub-Committee was 
appointed to deal with the subject. Then the Commercial Sections of 
the District Gas Associations, as mentioned by our contemporary, could 





render much assistance to the movement by communicating from time 
to time to the central body sitting in London a report of the situation 
in their own districts. So far as our own readers are concerned, the 
letters we have received indicate a decided leaning towards the sugges- 
tion that a Tar and Benzol Committee should be formed ; and it is 
hoped that in course of time sufficient support will be received to justify 
either collective action or a request to the Sulphate of Ammonia Com- 
mittee that it should take a hand in the work. We cordially invite 
our contemporary, the ‘ JouRNAL oF Gas LIGHTING,” to assist in the 
movement. 


SMALL ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER INSTALLATIONS. 








In a recent number of the “ Electrical Review,” Mr. H. P. Girling 
had an article on “ Small Electric Light and Power Undertakings,” in 


which he gave an account of an installation of plant for the supply of 
light and power at Burton-on-Humber. The conception and inaugu- 
ration of this scheme were almost entirely due to Mr. F. Hopper, the 
founder of the Elswick-Hopper Cycle and Motor Company, Limited ; 
and, according to Mr. Girling, the scheme originated from “the un- 
compromising attitude of the local Gas Company, and the conse- 
quent demand for some other and better form of light to compete with 
gas.” Street lighting was one of the chief troubles, and this was met 
by an offer from Mr. Hopper to undertake a twelve-years’ street lighting 
contract for 150 electric lamps, each of 1oo-candle power, at £2 2s. per 
lamp per annum, from lighting-up time until twelve o'clock midnight 
during the lighting season. This offer was accepted, and the present 
Electric Light Company, with a nominal capital of £20,000, was the 
result. 

The plant includes two 70-H.P. anthracite suction-gas plants and 
engines; the latter fitted with heavy fly-wheels and throttle gover- 
nors. The dynamos are also arranged with the aid of a double-pole 
field-breaking switch and three-pole change-over main switch (positive, 
negative, and equalizing) to start the gas-engines electrically by means 
of one of the boosters. The mains are of the overhead type, consisting 
of bare single-strand copper supported in the outlying district on 
creosoted wooden poles, which have been finished off by having 
painted battens banded on to them for about 4 feet up. In the better 
streets, however, painted steel poles, with dwarf bases, have been used 
for the sake of appearance ; and in the leading streets, which are very 
narrow, underground lead-covered cable has been drawn into earthen- 
ware pipes. The street-lamps are controlled in groups by Venner time 
switches, which are designed to give, when required, morning as well 
as evening lighting. 





Messrs. Biggs, Wall, and Co. have secured a contract for the 
supply and erection of their patent “ Rapid ” charging-machine at the 
Dorchester Gas- Works. 
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SHOW-ROOMS AND BRANCHES: 





The “St. Felix.” 


MAIN, LIMITED. 


WORKS: Gothic Works, EDMONTON, N.; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM, 

25, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, W.; 

GLASGOW; 56, Broad Street, BIRMINGHAM; 83, Old Market Street, BRISTOL; 13, Whitworth Street 

West, MANCHESTER; 8, Exchange Place, Donegall Street, BELFAST; 333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE; 
and 12, Cunningham Lane, Pitt Street, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


The “St. Felix” Fire has 
the same unique appearance 
as the ‘St. Nicholas,” 


is self-contained. 


but 


Fitted in the 
the ordinary gas fire 


same way as 
with 
flue, entirely independent of 


the coal grate. 


Artistic and efficient. 


136, Renfield Street, 
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USE OF GAS AND GAS APPLIANCES IN JAPAN. 


The number of the “Journal of the Imperial Gas Association of 
Japan” for the 15th ult. contains an article by Mr. B. S. Inubushi on 
gas consumption and the use of gas appliances in Japan. The author 
remarks that though the gas industry has taken a great stride within 
the past few years, it is an undeniable fact that gas is used mainly for 
lighting. Even in Tokyo, where the industry is more advanced than 
in any other part of the empire, and where, with the single exception 
of Yokohama, it has been longest in existence, the gas used in heating 
appliances is only in the proportion of about 30 per cent., and that 
employed for the production of motive power only about 13 per cent. 
of the total. This is shown by the following figures (the latest avail- 
able), obtained by the Tokyo Gas Company, Limited: 


y Lighting. Heating. Power. Total.* 

eat. Cubic Feet. | Cubic Feet. Cubic Feet. Cubic Feet. 
1906 . 442,459,400 72,982,900 144,730,150 731,171,200 
1907 . 514,140,100 122,725,100 173,506,400 878,416,850 
1908 . 570,561,200 221,102,050 194,532,950  1,074,401,400 
1909 . 605,971,500 368,377,580 189,310,350 1,338,305,600 
1g10 614,159,600 510,416,400 199,547,500 1,543,285,600 


* Including gas used for other purposes than those specified. 


Mr. Inubushi remarks that if such a state ot affairs exists in Tokyo, 
it can easily be imagined that the use of gas appliances other than those 
for lighting is far more limited in provincial cities and towns. Natur- 
ally the gas consumption in Japan in these years cannot compare very 
favourably with that of Western countries, though he says there are 
evidences of an increase in the future. In this connection, the follow- 
ing figures may be noted with interest : 

Gas Distributed. 


Approximate Approximate Con- 


Cities. Population (Year 1912.) sumption per Head, 
of the District. Cubic Feet. Cubic Feet. 
Tokyo + 2,200,000 2.7251494,102 1239 
Kyoto. 450,000 140,110,700 se 311 
Osaka . 1,200,000 608,153,100 .. 507 
Yokohama 400,000 177,843,397 ee 445 
Kobe . 380,009 207,903,650 “ 542 
Nagoya 380,000 225,963,600 ae 594 
Shizuoka. 55,000 15,627,000 oe 257 
Okayama 100,900 16,251,200 ee 163 
Hiroshima . 280,000 58,621,121 a8 261 
Kanazawa 100,000 7,806,117 = 78 
Sendai 100,000 °* 16,251,200 = 163 


The population in each city quoted in the foregoing table is merely 
approximate; so that, while later and more accurate statistics may be 
obtained, those given will answer the purpose of conveying a general 
idea. From this table it may readily be seen how small a quantity of 
gas is used by the people. Mr. Inubushi thinks it becomes a matter of 
serious moment to attempt a policy for increasing consumption and the 





use of gas appliances, This, he says, may be more keenly realized when 
the fact is considered that the greater number of inhabitants throughout 
the country are not using these appliances, as is virtually shown by the 
fact that, even in the largest cities, such as Tokyo, Kyoto, and Osaka, 
only from 50 down to 18 per cent. of the entire number of houses are 
supplied with gas. In none of the remainder has it yet been laid on. 





MOND GAS FUR GAS-WORKS. 


The Engineering Correspondent to whose contributions on gas manu- 
facturing topics to the Engineering Supplement of “The Times” 
several references have been made in the “JourNAL” had an article 
last Wednesday on “‘ Mond Gas for Gas-Works.” He gave the follow- 
ing as the advantages of this system of gas production in comparison 
with coal carbonization in vertical retorts: ‘‘In the modern type of 
coke-fired regenerative furnace as used in conjunction with vertical re- 
torts, the heating arrangements have been developed to such a pitch of 
efficiency that in some cases no more than to per cent. of the weight 
of coal carbonized is required for its distillation. Assuming that this 
will be a very general figure in the not very distant future, it can be seen 
that the cost of supplying heat to the retorts amounts to only about 
1s. 7d. per ton of coal distilled, allowing a reasonable figure for labour 
and repairs and a selling price of 13s. for coke. With the Mond plant, 
on the other hand, coal slack can be obtained some 3s. per ton cheaper 
than coke; but heavy charges for maintenance, with boiler fuel and 
labour, bring up the gross cost to the neighbourhood of 2s. 6d. for 
every ton of coal carbonized. But taking into consideration the sales 
of recovered sulphate of ammonia, the above charge is reduced by no 
less than 50 per cent.—making the net cost of heating about 1s. 3d. per 
ton of coal. Thus, compared with a coke-fired furnace, the Mond 
plant shows a saving of 4d. per ton on every ton of coal distilled—no 
inconsiderable sum in large gas-works that deal with something like 
half-a-million tons of coal a year.” 

The writer points out, however, that there are other factors to be taken 
into consideration which do not directly exert their influence on the cost 
of carbonization. Chief of these is, perhaps, the effect which would be 
produced on the coke market if the majority of gas companies adopted the 
Mond gas process. ‘“ Even at the present time,” he says, “the demand 
for their coke is anything but brisk, and the general adoption of coal- 
slack firing would entail the putting on the market of an additional 
750,000 tons or so of coke per annum, with the result that the Mond 
gas economies would soon be negatived. A further drawback to the 
new system is the comparatively high capital cost, which debars it 
from use on works except those of the largest dimensions. At present, 
however, it is too early to form definite opinions as to the merits of the 
Mond producer for gas-works purposes ; and when it is remembered 
that even with the effective coke-furnaces of the present day only about 
54 per cent. of the available heat is made use of it, it will be realized 
tnat their is still room for improvement in the prevailing type.” 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 
Saturday. 

The arbitration between the Bridge of Allan Gas Company and the 
Town Council has been occupying the attention of a number of engi- 
neers interested in gas matters. Mr. Adam MacPherson, Mr. Henry 
O'Connor, and Mr. J. W. Napier have been examined for the Com- 
pany, and Mr. W. R. Herring, advising the Town Council, will give 
evidence later on. Mr. Alex. Wilson, of Glasgow, Mr. Mackay, of 
Motherwell, Mr. Cowie, of Dalkeith, Mr. Gracie, of Edinburgh, and 
others have been interested spectators, and have followed the examina- 
tion and cross-examination of the witnesses. As usual, one side is 
declaring that the works are excellent in every way, and the other is 
trying to make the sellers’ witnesses agree that they are not. To the 
onlooker there is much to interest, and sometimes to amuse for a 
short time; but it becomes tedious when the same points are gone over 
again and again. 

A curious incident has occurred at Leslie, where certain people in the 
East Prinlaws district desired a supply of gas. An old pipe-track was 
found, which may be used for the purposes required. It is curious how 
few gas companies of the smaller size have troubled to keep a record 
of the size and position of their pipes. It is not to be expected that 
the manager has the time or ability to make plans or enter the mains 
properly on the ordnance sheets ; but it would not be a costly matter 
to engage an engineer to do this work, so that a new manager would 
not, asis frequently the case when he wishes to connect a service, have 
to open the ground on both sides of the street, and both pavements, 
before he can find the required main. We have even heard of the 
tapping of a disused water-main and connecting a service, when, of 
course, no gas was forthcoming. When such plans exist, it should be 
the rule to measure the distance of the main from the side of the road, 
whenever it is laid bare for any purpose, and enter this in the pro- 
per place on the plan in red ink. In this way, the exact position will 
in time be shown for all the pipes, and there will be no difficulty at any 
time in locating them. 

The Dunfermline Gas Department are anxious to make alterations 
on a building used as a smithy at their gas-works ; but objection has 
been raised, before the Dean of Guild Court, by Mr. W. G. D. Simpson, 
Solicitor, on behalf of the North British Railway, who claim that the 
building, as proposed, would be within 4 ft. 6 in. of their nearest rail, 
which is not in accordance with the Board of Trade regulations as to 
railways. Afurther objection was made that one of the walls, on which 
the building is to be partly erected, is a retaining wall, which is the 
property of the Railway Company, who had not had time and oppor- 
tunity to make full inquiries. It was also pointed out that, in the 
event of the building being completed, the Gas Company’s siding could 
not be worked by the Railway Company. If the facts are as stated, it 
looks as if the Railway Company had some reason for their objections. 
The matter bas been continued for further inquiries. 





It has been pointed out recently that in three or four undertakings in 
Scotland, over go per cent. of the consumers havecookers, This seems 
a very high figure; but in many houses in Scotland, even where a 
servant is kept, the predominant “ partner ” does most of, if not all, the 
cooking, and in such houses the gas-cooker is very much in evidence as 
a true saver of expense, and has proved most economical. The Scots 
have a reputation for carefulness, especially as regards the spending of 
money. All can remember the anecdote about “ Bang went saxpence.” 
Hence the use of the gas-cooker by the Scots woman—and she 
frequently holds the purse. This is proof of the economy of the gas- 
cooker, and shows that, properly used, it can be a source of saving. 
On the other hand, when domestics rule the kitchen, the burners are 
frequently left turned on long after they are required, and gas-cookers 
prove very expensive. The handiness of the gas-cooker is quickly 
found out and appreciated by the paid cook, and it is frequently used for 
boiling and baking, while the kitchen fire is kept in and is roaring 
up the chimney. Thus the gas bill and the coal bill are both kept 
high, and the unfortunate householder pays double for the cooking of 
his food. An opportunity occurred recently to make a test of this, 
when a house which was fitted with electric light, and gas only used 
for cooking, was taken for a month or two. This was in the autumn; 
and while the electric light bill was nearly double the ordinary gas 
lighting account for a similar period, the coal bill was more than 
usual, and the gas bill over £2 for the period of only five weeks during 
which the test was instituted. In fact, it was found that the expense 
of lighting, heating, and cooking, as carried on by the careless maids 
there employed, was nearly double what is usual with gas for lighting 
and coal for heating and cooking. This showed clearly how, in some 
cases, the installation of a gas-cooker may be attended with a heavy 
increase in expenditure, unless every care is taken to ensure economy. 
Show-room attendants should call customers’ attention to this possible 
cause of objection to gas-cookers, and warn them to exercise due 


supervision over the domestics if they would get good efficiency with 
little cost. 





Gas Explosion at Walsall.—Following an escape of gas in the 
front sitting-room of a house at Walsall, there was an explosion last 
Saturday week, by which a Miss M‘Nally was somewhat severely 
burned. Neighbours assisted her to the hospital, where she was de- 
tained. A good deal of damage was also done to the house. 


British Coalite, Limited.—The loss entailed on the operations of 
this Company for the twelve months ended the 30th of September 
amounts to £11,627, in comparison with {11,192 for the previous year. 
This sum, however, includes a reserve of £4060 for Directors’ fees, 
together with charges for interest on loans and debentures, fees of 
Trustees, and premium on redemption of debentures (of which £15,000 
have been redeemed during the year), amounting to £5678. Apart 
from these items, the net loss for the year is £1889. A scheme for 
the reorganization of the Company has been prepared by the Directors 
[see ante, p. 365], and is now awaiting the sanction of the Court. 
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Ventilating Radiator. 


Richmond's Ventilating Gas-Steam 
Radiators should be fitted in all Work- 
shops, Factories and other places coming 
directly under the jurisdiction of the 
Home Office. It conveys products through 
the flue to the outside atmosphere. 
Where the ordinary flueless radiator can- 
not be fixed we recommend this system. 


When considering the next installation 
for Factories, Workshops, &c., write us. 


Full particulars and lists on application. 


THE 
RICHMOND Si5-2oompany LIMITED 
132, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Works: Warrington, England. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Sulphate of Ammonia, Lavesroot., Dec. 23. 


Since the end of last week there has not been any change in either 
the tone or the value of this article in any position. Quotations for 
near delivery are maintained at {12 16s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £12 
17s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and £13 per ton f.o.b. Leith; while 
for January-April shipment, in equal monthly quantities, a premium of 
2s. 6d. to 5s. per ton on these prices is required by manufacturers. 


Nitrate of Soda. 

The market for this material also remains without alteration, and 
to-day’s values are tos. 6d. per cwt. for ordinary quality and tus. od. 
for refined, on spot. 


Tar Products. Lonpvon, Dec. 23. 


There is no alteration in the prices for tar products, and business, 
on the whole, is somewhat quiet ; but, of course, this is not unexpected 
at this time of the year. There has been very little business doing during 
the last few days in pitch; but buyers abroad report that they have been 
offered the article at slightly lower values. Benzols remain steady ; 
but consumers abroad will not pay the figure being asked on this side. 
Solvent and heavy naphthas are quiet, and contracts are difficult to 
arrange. There is nothing new to report concerning crude carbolic. 
Makers will not sell at the present prices. Creosote is fairly firm and 
maintains its quotation. 

The average values during the week were : Tar, 27s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. 
Pitch, London, 40s. to 40s. 6d.; east coast, 39s. to 40s. ; west 
coast, Manchester, 39s. to 4os.; Liverpool, 39s. 6d. to 4os. 6d.; 
Clyde, 39s. to 40s. Benzol, go per cent., naked, London, 1s. 1d. 
to 1s. 14d.; North, 114d. to 1s. ; 50-90 per cent., naked, London, ts. ; 
North, 11rd. Toluol, naked, London, 1tojd. to 11d.; North, rod. to 
11d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, 5}d. to 54d.; North, 5d. to 
53d. Solvent naphtha, naked, London, 10}d. to ro?d.; North, 93d. 
to o?d. f.o.b. Heavy naphtha, naked, London, tod. to 1o4d. 
f.o.b.; North, 9d. to 64d. f.o.b. Creosote, in bulk, London, 34d. 
to 38d.; North, 3d. to 34d. Heavy oils, in bulk, London, 33d. to 
34d. Carbolic acid, casks included, 60 per cent., prompt, east and 
west coasts, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 13d. Naphthalene, £4 10s. to £10; salts, 
55s. to 6os., bags included. Anthracene, “ A” quality, 13d. to 17d. per 
= a ’ quality, nominally 3d. per unit, packages included and 

elivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


A very quiet market has been experienced during the past few 
days, and orders have been taken abroad for the forward position at 
prices which work out lower than those quoted by manufacturers on 
this side. Evidently the majority of dealers do not think much of the 
market. Outside London makes to-day are quoted at {12 2s. 6d.; 
Hull, £12 16s. 3d. to {12 17s. 6d.; Liverpool, {12 17s. 6d.; Leith, 
£12 18s. 9d. to £13; Middlesbrough, £12 17s. 6d. 





COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


The coal trade was brisk in the early days of the week; but the 
holidays have checked production until the turn of the year, though a 
little coal will be shipped. In steam coals, best Northumbrians are 
quoted from 14s. 1od. to 15s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. ; second-class steams 
are 13S. 3d. per ton; and steam smalls are in good supply at 6s 3d. 
to 8s. 6d. ; but there is the irregularity usually known at this time of 
limited production, There have been heavy shipments of gas coals 
during the last few days, as the output was full up to the holiday be- 
ginning, and steamers had arrived more rapidly. Prices do not show 
much change. The best Durham gas coals are quoted for early de- 
livery from 15s. 44d. to 15s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. ; second-class kinds are 
13s. 5d. to 14s.; and “ Wear” specials are about 15s. 9d. to 16s, 
There is, however, little gas coal for early sale, so that it will be afew 
days before anything like settled quotations can be given for coals for 
next year's delivery; and there is now some disposition to wait before 
sale. In the meantime, there have been some portions of the Paris 
gas coal contracts allotted to Durham collieries; but the details are 
not disclosed, though it is believed that a considerable quantity of 
second-class Durhams has been sold at a price estimated at near 
12s. 4d. per ton f.o.b. Coke is firm. Gas coke is plentiful; and the 
price is from 16s. to 17s. per ton f.o.b. in the Tyne. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


On account of the holidays, business was practically suspended on 
the Glasgow Coal Exchange. 





Supposed Gas Poisoning in Dublin.—Considerable mystery sur- 
rounds the deaths of Mrs. Jane Westgate, a widow, aged 60, and her 
daughter, Mrs. Ann Craig, aged 40, whose bodies were discovered on 
Christmas Eve in the room in which they lived at the Iveagh Trust 
Buildings, Bride Street, Dublin. The younger woman’s husband, 
a sailor, was not at home, and the two lived very quiet lives. A porter 
connected with the buildings, receiving no answer to repeated knocks 
on the day mentioned, had the door opened, and discovered the women 
lying dead one beside the other, on a bed. The bodies having been 
removed to the Meath Hospital, the House Surgeon there declared 
that the elder woman had been dead for 24 hours, and the younger one 
for about five hours. Though the cause of death could not be definitely 
stated, the surmise was that escaping gas had led to asphyxiation. 
For some days before the 24th inst., the dwellers in the Iveagh Build- 
ings had been complaining of an escape of gas. The pipe from the 
street was accordingly examined by a mechanic in the service of the 
Gas Company, who found that there was a leakage; but, so far, it is 
not known if the gas ascended through the house to the place where 
the women slept. Dr. L. A. Byrne, the City Coroner, opened an 
inquest last Saturday evening, but adjourned it until the 6th prox., on 
the ground that it would be necessary to have the blood examined, in 
view of the suggestion as to gas poisoning. 
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Court of Justice in Darkness.—During the trial of a prisoner in 
the High Court of Justiciary in Glasgow, the electric lights suddenly 
went out, and the Court was in darkness. After some coaxing, the 
current returned, but only to fail again ; and after a further repetition 
of the annoyance, the trial had to be adjourned. The occurrence is 
stated to have created something of asensation. Perhaps those pre- 
sent had been accustomed to gas. 


Montreal without Water.—According to a telegram which reached 
London through Reuter’s Agency, Montreal was suffering from a water 
famine last Friday, owing to the collapse of an intake-pipe in the 
municipal water-works plant. The hospitals were compelled to pur- 
chase aérated water by the ton; while the poor were using melted 
snow. It was stated that the normal water supply would not be restored 
for at least aweek. Meantime tubs were being placed in the streets in 
the crowded sections of the city. 


Gas Explosion at Luton.—A gas explosion, which caused injury to 
four persons, occurred on the evening of Christmas Day at the resi- 
dence of Mr. William Bunyan, in Wellington Street, Luton. Gas which 
it was stated had escaped from the main had accumulated under the 
boards of the front-parlour of the house, and when the ordinary jets 
were lighted an explosion occurred which practically wrecked the room, 
and did considerable damage to other parts of the house. The occu- 
pants of the apartment were dazed and sustained bruises, but no 
serious damage. 


Portsmouth Corporation and their Gas Supply.—A Special Sub- 
Committee appointed by the Finance Committee of the Portsmouth 
Town Council have commenced inquiries relative to the proposal to 
municipalize the Portsea Island gas supply; but the general feeling is that 
the suggestion will not be realized, owing to the probable extent of the 
purchase price involved, and the compensation that would be required 
on the Directors’ and shareholders’ rights. It has been decided, how- 
ever, that the Committee shall make inquiries of other municipalities 
who are running gas and electricity side by side. 


Electric Light Failure at Enfield.—The electric supply failed in 
Enfield shortly before 7.30 p.m. on the evening of the 22nd inst. ; the 
tram service being stopped and shops placed in darkness for some five 
minutes. The local Carnegie Library, having evidently anticipated 
such a failure, promptly brought into use a number of candles, 


Theft of Piping from the South Metropolitan Gas Company.—At 
the Tower Bridge Police Court on Monday last week, John Boston, 
fitter, Henry Parry, labourer, and Thomas Frederick Dunn, assistant 
storesman, were charged with stealing and receiving three pigs of lead, 
of the value of /1 12s. 3d., the property of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company. Herbert Inwood Robinson, a fitter, was also charged, in 
conjunction with Dunn, with stealing and receiving 60 feet of iron 
pipe, value 7s. 8d., the property of the Company. All four men have 
been in the service of the Company for a number of years. Mr. 
Pasmore (Messrs. Hicklin, Washington, and Pasmore) prosecuted. It 
was stated that there had been extensive losses from the works in the 
Old Kent Road, particularly during the weeks when Dunn was assistant 
in the stores on night duty. In consequence of this, Gilbert Schofield, 
an assistant in the stores, was set to keep watch; and he stated that 
he saw Boston and Parry receive from Dunn three pigs of lead, which 
were placed in Boston's truck, the cover of which was locked, while 
Robinson also received some piping which he placed on his barrow. A 
detective followed Boston and Parry next day, and saw them take 
pigs of lead to a metal dealer at Peckham, and the witness Schofield 
followed Robinson to a house in Hyndman Place, Old Kent Road, 
where the piping was found. All the men pleaded guilty after their 
arrest. Mr. Pasmore asked for a remand in the case of Boston, Parry, 
and Dunn, in the hope that the missing property might be traced. 
Robinson’s story that he was going to do some work for a mate, who 
was innocent in the matter, had been found to betrue. TheCompany 
behaved most admirably to their employees ; and after having given 
their men every consideration, and trusted them, they felt they could 
not pass over a betrayal of trust. Robinson was sentenced to six 
weeks’ hard labour, and the other men were remanded. 























GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


Christmas week was little more than half-a-week on the Stock Ex- 
change; for, after two closed days on Thursday and Friday, the re- 
opening for Saturday was not regarded with general favour, and 
several members were conspicuous by their absence, while, of those 
who did attend, many quitted early. The week’s business was thus 
inevitably on a very reduced scale; but markets for the most part 
presented the welcome feature of a marked recovery from the depres- 
sion amid which the foregoing week had closed. This was most 
apparent in Consols, which actually rose { in three days. This cheering 
phenomenon did good in other quarters; several markets gathering 
strength and closing firm. The tendency at the opening on Monday 
was quite promising, and Government issues at once began to show 
their quality; Consols rising 4. Rails were steady and unmoved ; but 
Transatlantics were heavily sold by the Continent. Of these, Ameri- 
can effected a slight recovery. There was no feature in the Foreign 
Market. Tuesday's business was quiet, but developed a strong im- 
provement in tone affecting all departments. Government issues 
started it, led by Consols, which (for various sufficient reasons) had a 
rise of §. The favourable tendency spread itself. Rails scored several 
moderate advances in price; and even the unhappy Transatlantics rose 
a little when recent sellers came to buy back. On Wednesday busi- 
ness grew quieter and quieter, but still the tendency was quite favour- 


able. Consols continued their triumphal march upwards, changing 
hands at 72} and advancing 4 in quotation. Rails followed suit, and 
most issues advanced ; but Transatlantics gave way. Saturday was as 
nearly a dies non as could be; but the good tone of the markets suffered 
no depression. Consols were steady without further change, and 
closed at 71% to 724—a rise of {in the week. Rails and the Foreign 
Market showed strength, and Americans were fair. In the Money 
Market the demand was steady and rates were firm ; but discount terms 
were tending towards greater ease. Businessin the Gas Market was at 
a very low ebb, even after allowance be made for the compulsory holi- 
day inaction. Prices showed no change; and there was no salient 
feature to chronicle. In Gaslight and Coke issues, the ordinary was 
done at ror} to rorg. In the secured issues, the maximum changed 
hands at 754 to 753, the preference at 95}, and the debenture at 72}. 
Three dealings were the sum total in South Metropolitan, at 109 and 
110; and the debenture marked 734. In Commercials, the 4 per cent. 
realized 106} and 1074, the 34 per cent. 103, and the debenture 70}. 
Among the Suburban and Provincial group, British was done at 454, 
Bournemouth “B” at 144 and 15, and Lea Bridge at 120. Inthe Con- 
tinental companies, Imperial was marked at 168 (only one transaction), 





and European at 174 and 17}. Among the undertakings of the remoter 
world, Primitiva realized 5}, ditto preference 4% to 5, and San Paulo 
preference 11. 
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880,000 | Stk. | Aug. 14 | 14 | Brentford Consolidated | 262-267 .. | 5 410) 55,940 | 10 | Aug. 28 7/10/6 North Middlesex 7p.c. 124-185 .. (511 5 
830,000; » | ow ll | Do New. . .| 2083-203).. |5 5 9 800,000 | Stk. | Nov. 27 8 Oriental,Ltd. . . 12-125 | .. (6 8 O 
50,000; | . 5 | Do. 6p.c. Pref. .|111—118|.. | 4 8 6| 60,000 | 5) Sept.26 10 Ottoman, Ltd. .. 72-43 |.. |6 18 
206,250; ,, | Dec. 11} 4 | Do. 4p.c.Deb. .| 91-98*|.. |4 6 0 60,000 | 50| Aug. 14 13 | Portsea, Island B 197-——L0/.. |5 6 0 
217,880 | Stk. | Aug. 28 | 11 Brighton & Hove Orig. | 201—206 .. | 5 610 103,000 | 50 | 0 12 i Do. Cc 120-1°3 | .. |419 7 
244,200] ,, | e 8 | Do. AOrd.Stk..| 149-152|.. |5 5 8|| 249,980) 5| Oct. 15 8 | Primitiva Ord. 53-64 |.. |6 8 0 
530,000 20 | Sept. 26 | 124 | British. . . . . .| 444-45 | .. | 5 911 499,960 | 5 | June 27. 6 "” 5 p.c. Pref. 44—55 oo. (48 9 
120,000 | Stk. | June 27| 4 | Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk.| S7—@9 |... | 4 911) 521,600 | 100 | Dec. 4 me 4p.c.Deb. .| 93-94 |... |%# 5 1 
245,771 | Stk. | ss 4 | BuenosAyres4p.c.Deb.| 91—93 - 14 6-0 846,198 | Stk. | June 27 4 += River Platedp.c.Deb.| 88-40 .. 4 811 
100,000 | 10 _ — | Cape Town & Dis.,Ltd.| 2—8 _ 275,000 | 5/ Sept 26 12 San Paulo, Ltd.. . — xe ~ 
100,000 | 10 _ — | Do. 44p.c. Pref. .| 24-44 |. — || 160,000; 10 a 6 Do. 6 p.c. Pref. 11—114|.. |5 4 4 
100,000 | Stk. | June 27} 43 | Do. 44p.c. Deb.Stk.| 75—80 | 512 6 125,000| 650|July 1 5 Do. 5p.c.Deb. .| 49-51  .. | 418 0 
157,150 | Stk. | Aug. 14/| 5 | Chester 5 p.c. Ord. . 109—111 | 410 1 135,000 | Stk. | Aug.28 10 SheffieldA . .. 222-294 .. 498 
1,618,280 | Stk. | Aug. 28 | 5/94 | Commercial 4 p.c. Stk. | 1u6—108 | 512i) 209,984) | “a 10 Bo: BB. 21-228 .. |4 9 8 
560,000} . 6s | Do. 8% p.c. do. . |L024 —1044 5 2 0 628,500} x | 9 10 Do. OC. 220-222 .. (410 1 
475,000 | ,, | Dec, 11] 2 Do. 8p.c. Deb. Stk. | 70—72* | 48 4| 90,000 , 10 | Oct. 15. 74 | South African - «| 93-108; .. | 7 210 
800,000 | Stk, | “& 44 | Continental Union, Ltd.) 79—@2* | .. | 5 9 9 || 6,429,895 | Stk. | Aug. 14 5/9/4 | South Met.,4p.c. Ord. 103-111 .. 4:18 6 
5 ” e 4 Do. Tp.c. Pref. | 120-122*-1 | 514 9 || 1,895,445| ,, | July 11 38 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. | 72-71 |.. |4 11 
492,270 | Stk. = {3 | Derby Con. Stk... . | 1283-125{.. | 412 0] ‘209,820 | Stk. | Aug. 14 8% | South Shields Con. Stk. | 157-159 .. | 5 611 
55,000) ,, - 4 Do. Deb. Stk. . | 102—104 | .. | 81611 || 952,795 | Stk. | oi 6 (S’thSuburb’n Ord.5p.c.| 115-117 .. 5 2 7 
1,002,180 10 | July 80| 10 | European, Ltd... . 7—18 | 511 1 000 | 4, | we 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. .| 113—115 4 611 
16,386,660 | Stk. | Aug. 14 |4/17/4|Gas- )4p.c.Ord. . .| 101-108|.. | 414 7 117,058 | ,, | June 27) 5 Do. 5p.c.Deb. Stk. | 115—117 45 6 
2,600,000 |, o. 84 | light [ 34 p.c. max. 4—17 |.. | 41011 594,740 | Stk. | Nov. 13 5 | Southampton Ord.. ./ 100—103 417 1 
4,062,235 ” ” a and 4p.c.Con. Pref.; 93-96 |.. |4 83 4 120,000 | Stk. | Aug. 14 Hi Tottenham ) A5p.c. .| 187—140 556 4 
4,674,850 | ,, | Dec. 11} 8 | Coke ) 8p.c. Con. Deb.| 71—78* |. |4 2 2 543,940 | ,, - 5 and +B 8h p.c.. | 115—117 5 0 5 
258,740 | Stk. | Sept.11/] 5 Hastings & St. L. 84p.c.| 88-0 |.. | 511 1 149,470 2 June 27. 4 Edmonton } 4p.c.Deb, 90-92 .. |4 70 
1500 | “ 64 Do. do, Sp.c.|  — aa ae 182,380 | 10 a 6 |Tuscan,Ltd.. ...| 5&6 |.. |8 6 8 
000 10 | Oct. 15| 11 Hongkong & China, Ltd. | 163-173 | .. |6 7 6 149,900 | 10 | July 1 65 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Red.; 96-98 |.. |5 2 0 
181,000 | Stk. | Sept.11| 7§ |IlfordAandC .. .| 150-153|.. |419 8 286,476 | Stk. Aug. 14. 5 Tynemouth, 5p.c.max.| 111-118 .. | 4 8 6 
65,780 | z Cl me B ow ss BR... 1B S21 | Wandsworth, Wimble- | | 
65,500} ,, | June 27| 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. . .| &9—91 |.. | 4 711 | | don, and Epsom—_ | | 
4,940,000 | Stk. | Nov. 18] 9 Imperial Continental . | 167-172 .. |5 4 8 80,000 | Stk. | Aug. 28 8% Wandsworth A5 p.c.| 155-160 .. |5 4 8 
1,285,000 | Stk. | Aug. 14 | 33 Do. p.c. Deb. Red, | 833-854 | .. | 4 110 | 255,686 | ,, | 6 ” 34 p.c. | 130-185 | .. | 5 110 
200,242 | Stk. | Aug. 28 | 64 | Lea Bridge Ord.5p.c..| 118—121 | :: |5 8 4/| 108,075) ,, » OL 7/3 ” C 8hp.c,| 110-115 | .. | 5 2 0 
561,000 | Stk, - 10° | Liverpool United A .| 210—212| .. | 414 4/|| 352,000| ,, " 6§ | Wimbledon 5p.c. .| 111-116)... (5 5 7 
718,100 | ,, = 7 . | 146—148 | .. | 414 7 000; os 6g | Epsomip.c. . . .| 115—120 |510 5 
5 » | June 27| 4 o. Deb. Stk.| 95-97 |.. | 4 2 6 | 88,416 | ,, | June 27, 8 | 8p.c. Deb. Stk. . 68—70 |.. |4 5 9 
63,480 | Stk. |.June 27| 3 |. Maidstone 3 p.c. Deb. . | 664—684 | .. |4 77 | 








Prices marked * are ‘* Ex-Div.” 
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Progressive Output in Birmingham.—The output of gas in Bir- 
mingham during the week ended Thursday, Dec. 18, so the Gas Com- 
mittee were informed, amounted to 256,287,000 cubic feet. This made 
a new record; the previous best figures having been for the week 
ended Dec. 11, when the output was 252,849,000 cubicfeet. Previous 
to that date, the record was 250,658,000 cubic feet for a week during 
last January. There has been a steady increase in the number of con- 
sumers, and also in the consumption of gas, all through the year. 


Electrical Vagaries at Eastbourne.—In the last issue of the 
“ JouRNAL,” there was recorded a failure of the electric light in one of 
the districts of Eastbourne ; and brief comment was made on a remark 
by a local paper that “ it is not probable that the light will fail again 
this Christmastide.” Curiously enough, a few hours after our para- 
graph went to press intimation came to hand of another electrical 
failure in the town—thus completely upsetting the kindly expression 
of opinion on the part of the local journalist. The second failure was 
on Monday evening; and the principal thoroughfares suffered. “Some 
electrical apparatus ” opposite the Railway Station flew into the air ; 
but nobody was hurt. A larger area was affected than on the first 
occasion, which, of course, meant more inconvenience. Those who 
depended solely on a gas supply, or had gas fitted to their premises as 
well as electricity, scored heavily.. In fact, as a result of the break- 
downs, the demands made on the Gas Company for additional supplies 
are said to have been very considerable. Asan instance of the wisdom 
of not relying entirely on electricity, it may be pointed out that the 
operating theatre of the Princess Alice Hospital is supplied with gas 
as well as electricity, and that the advantage of this double supply was 
realized fully on the Monday, inasmuch as an operation was about to. 
begin when the electric light failed. Much indignation is evinced in 
the town over the breakdowns ; and there is a demand for a searching 
inquiry into the matter. 


London Electric Lighting.—The ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’’ of yester- 
day’s date, in the course of its ‘‘ City Notes,” says: Apparently the 
Press is gradually becoming interested in the details of the London 
electric lighting scheme published in these columns many days ago. 
And eulogistic comments are being made. Two central facts of in- 
terest, as we pointed out on earlier occasions, are that {£4,500,000 
of fresh capital must be raised by means of new debentures, and 
that the whole finance of the scheme is based on an estimate 
that the net profits will be doubled. So far as we can gather, 
as a result of careful inquiries, scientific people regard that estimate 
as quite likely to prove really generous. Indeed, criticisms are 
already being heard, and demands for fuller and more exact data, in 
order that the scheme may be adequately considered, and the financial 
details fully weighed. Undoubtedly it would be a good thing to have 
the electric lighting system unified, and placed in a simple position for 
handling by the London County Council when the period of expropria- 
tion arrives. But some critics doubt whether the experience of con- 
sumers under the Water Board will not be the experience of the user 
of electric light—whether, in fact, the public will always be the gainer. 
It is possible that the London County Council, if it came toterms—and 
it is in a position to look after its interests very closely—might secure 
somewhat favourable results for itself. . . . There has beena meeting 
of the directors of the various undertakings with the promoting interests, 
and apparently it did not forward matters very much. Still, it isearly 
yet to discuss details, and we must wait for further developments. 





The Summerseat Gas Company, Limited, has been registered with 
a capital of £2500, in £1 shares. 


Gas engineers and the “Selas” Gas Lighting Company will be a 
little tickled to learn that the “ Electrical Review” has informed its 
readers that the Belfast Board of Guardians have referred the recom- 
mendation of the Watch Committee that the Workhouse be lighted 
“by electricity on the ‘ Selas’ system,” at a cost of £4000, to its En- 
gineer for report. 


Another industry is about to be introduced into the Manchester 
district—viz., the manufacture of portland cement. Mr. B. Carring- 
ton Sellars, of the East Lancashire Chemical Company, has acquired 
the works and land, covering 14 acres, at Fairfield lately belonging to 
Sir Edmund Buckley. He is at present engaged in reconstructing 
them, and is putting down boilers and plant of the latest type The 
raw materials of the cement will be lime from the Buxton district, and 
shale, which is obtained in Manchester. The cement already produced 
from these materials has proved to be of excellent quality. 








APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


28,893.—ALPINE MASCHINENFABRIK G.M.B.H.(vorM. HoLzHiur’scHE 
MASCHINENFABRIK G.M.B.H.), and Meyer, F. M., “ Producing fixed 
gases.” Dec. 15. 

28,941.—F RANCK, L., “ Producing pressure-proof coke, containing a 
minimum of detrimental sulphur constituents.” Dec. 15. 

28,964.—Riprer, C. A., ‘‘ Gas stove or range.” Dec. 16. 

29,013.—Rocers, F. H., “ Lighting and extinguishing gas-burners.” 
A communication from Léon Radet. Dec. 16. 

29,036.—HI tL, J. K., “Liquid meters.” Dec. 16. 

29,047.—SOUTH METROPOLITAN Gas Company and Evans, E. V., 
“ Recovering nitrogen of the hydrocyanic acid in crude coal gas.” 
Dec. 16. 

29,050.—Bow.ey, W. H. K., ‘Flexible metallic tubing,” Dec. 16. 

29,076.—Simcock, H., “Connecting unions or caps and linings to 
lead and other piping.” Dec. 17. 

29,088-9.— Wo .-asrTon, T. R., “‘ Producer-gas generators.” Dec. 17. 

29,100.—Know Les, A. E, “Production of hydrogen, or increasing 
the percentage of hydrogen in coal gas.” Dec. 17. 

29,114.—LorpD, J., and Russe tt, W. A., “‘ Gas-burners,” 

29,139.—MASCHINENFABRIK AUGSBURG-NURNBERG 
‘“‘ Valves for high-speed compressors.” Dec. 17. 

29,141.—TourRTEL, J. M., “ Regulating-valve.” Dec. 17. 

29,147.—BakeER, E, A., “Globes.” Dec. 17. 

29,170.—Carr, M., “ Regulating, governing, and maintaining the 
pressure of gas.” Dec. 18. 

29,316.—KENnT, W. G., and Howpen, E. W., “Fluid meters.” 
Dec. 19. 

29,323.— Rooke, T., “‘Gas-meters.” Dec. 19. 

29,360.—RICHMOND Gas STOVE AND METER Company, Ltp., Hart- 
Ley, H., and Hatt, J. T., ‘“Gas-regulating appliance for fires, &c.” 
Dec. 20. 

29,331.—Donp, W., “ Gas-producers,” 


Dec. 17. 
Akt. - GEs., 


Dec. 20. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. 
ENGINEER. Harrogate Gas Company. Applications 
by Jan. 13. 
GENERAL ForEMAN. Kendal Gas Department. 
Youne Man For SHow-Room. Ilfracombe Gas Com- 
pany. 
Appointments, &c., Wanted: 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMIST. No, 5829. 


Stocks and Shares. 


Meetings. 


Company. 


CommerciaL Gas Company. Cannon Street Hotel. 
Feb. 5. Twelve o’clock. 


Plant, &c. (Second Hand), for Sale. 


ReEToRTs AND Movurupreces. Newcastle-on-Tyne Gas | Pipes. 


TENDERS FOR 
Fire-Clay Goods. 


RoTHERHAM Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Jan 19. 
SaLForD GAs DEPARTMENT. 


SHEFFIELD Gas Company. Tenders by Jan. 6, 











Texprixc HunpRED WaTER Company. London | Patent Licence. Sulphuric Acid. 
Mart. Jan. 20. Gas Lamps anp Heaters.—C. B. Burdon, 41, Bedford| Dan AnD WaLMER Gas Company. Tenders by 
SoUTHEND WATER Company. London Mart. Jan. 20. Row, W.C | an. 6. 
OXIDE OF IRON. J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters OXIDE OF IRON. 
a Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHam, and 





For GAS PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE, 


os OXIDE 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.E. 

WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 
Telegrams— 

** Brappocg, OtpHaM,”’ and “* MerriqvE, Lonpon.” 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 
BALE'S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS8-WORKS. 
“ KLEENOFF,.” THE COOKER CLEANER. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
Patmerston HovseE, 
Op Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C, 





WINKELMANN’S 


‘le7OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 171, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. ‘Volcanism, London.” 


E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 





DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


us First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd., 
NYMEGEN, HOLLAND. 


GENERAL MANAGERS— 
London and South of England : 
W. T. P. CUNNINGHAM, 
13, Arcadian Gardens, Wood Green, LONDON, N. 
North of England, Midlands, and 





5, Crooxep Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 





TAR WANTED. 
THOMAS HORROCKS & SONS, LTD., 
Albert Chemical Works, 


Grant Street, Mites Prartinc, MANCHESTER. 
Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Carbolic, Sulphate of Ammonia. 


(AS. WoRKS requirin 


should Communicate with F 





Extensions 
TH BLAKELEY, 


Wales: 
8 Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, | J- BROWN & CO., LTD., Savile Town, DEWSBURY. | SONS; AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 


Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &. 





Scotland and Ireland : 
J, B,. MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell 8t., GLASGOW. | faction Guaranteed, 


Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns, 
Prices Reasonable; quality and results, the best, Satis- 
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O’NEILL’S 


OXIDE 


GAS PURIFICATION & 
CHEMICAL CoO., Ltd. 
PALMERSTON HOUSE, LONDON, ELC. 


Telegrams: “PURIFICATION, LONDON.” 
Telephone: 9144 Lennon Watt, 


TORBAY - - 





























RAs WAS CAS TAI X49 


The TORBAY PAINT CO. 


26, 27, & 28, Billiter Street, London, E.C. 
89-41, Oldhall Street, Liverpool. 
Also at Brixham & Dartmouth, Devon. 
















7 
R. & W. HAWTHORN LESLIE & CO., 


EDWIN LEWIS & SONS, ne 


Britanaia & Patent Tube Works, cS 
WOLVERHAMPTON, quot 


LONDON & LIV ee in Progress. 


in Stock. 


nnn 08° 


Locomotive & Marine Engineers & Shipbuilders, 











“aise 





NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





E.L.é&S. 








TUBES & FITTINGS. 





DESSAU 





Chain-Belt Engineering VERTICALS. 
Co., Adopted all over the World. 
DERBY, 


have specialized in 


GOAL ELEVATORS 


Vertical Gas Retort Syndicate 
17, VIOTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





for 33 years. 


JAMES McKELVIE & CO. 


Coal Owners, 


Cannel and Gas Coal Contractors, 
17, RUTLAND SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





Telegrams: “CHAINBELT, DERBY.” 











Telephone: No. 139 DeErsy. 








Parkinson Branch: 











PARKINSON ano W. 


LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM. 


See Advertisement on p. 990. 


59, MARK LANE, Bg ney te Pavan 
ee BS oom 


GUILDHALL na MBERS, *SANDHILL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
24, CHAPEL STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
VICTORIA BUILDINGS, BUTE DOCKS, 
CARDIFF. 


& B. GOWAN, Lto., 














See Advertisement on 








Cowan Branch: LONDON, MANCHESTER, EDINBURGH, & SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


Prices and Ana 
Gas, and Steam Coals forwarde 


application. 





Third Page of Wrapper. ESTABLISHED 1840, 


ses of all the Principal Caazel, 
ded on 








STEWARTS arb LLOYDS, Limitep 


TUBES & FITTINGS for Gas, Steam, Water, &c. 





9 NILE sTREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


1s. ernie se 





| 





| GEORGE 


















RANELAGH WORKS, 
ROYAL AVENUE, CHELSEA, 
TELEPHONE: Kensington 1140, 
WIRE: ‘Dry Meters, London."’ 

















GLOVER & Co.,L1n. 


CHELSBA. 
THE “STANDARD” 








THE ACME OF SIMPLICITY. 
NO SPRING in any part of the mechanism. 













5 3LY 


LEEDS: 
9, DEWSBURY ROAD. 
TELEPHONE: No. 2934 
WIRE: * Meters, Leeds.'’ 


wih “M & M” LOCK, 





MANCHESTER: 
GAYTHORN METER WORKS, 
EASTON STREET, 
TELEPHONE: No. 6898 City. 
WIRE: ** Slot, Manchester.’’ 





SLOT METER. 


Can be fitted with STRONG BOX, if desired, or 
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1 &d BRADDOCK 


(Branch of Meters Limited), 


GLOBE METER WORKS, 


45 & 47, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 


Telegrams: 


22. LONDON, S.E. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-CLASS DONALD MACPHERSON & CO,, Lta., 


Gas STATION METERS. ewes 


BRADDOCK’S 


STATION GOVERNORS |! (/FHBOIG UNION FIRE-GLAY C0. 
ch 


RETORT-HOUSE GOVERNORS. | GAS: + 


Glenboig, Lanarkshire. 














































RETORTS 4s, WEST REGENT 8T., 
asst esr ragage HORIZONTAL, GLASGOW. 
WET & DRY GAS METERS | "=> eee 
OF BEST QUALITY. VERTICAL, or HONOUR. 
to New Standard russels 1910, 
BRADDOCK’S PATENT * speciation. gies WA 





exhibited. 


66 baa The Glenboig Bricks, Blocks, and Retorts combine, in the highest 
degree, the qualities of not melting, and not splitting, when subjected 

® to the highest heats and sudden changes of temperature, and are, 

in consequence, found to be economical, even in districts where the 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. local bricks can be had at half the price. 


GAS EXHAUSTING PLANT. 




















‘No. 546. 
View of Gas Exhauster combined with ‘* C’”’ l'ype Horizontal Steam Engine on the same Cast-Iron Baseplate. _ : 
This shows one of a standard type of plant supplied by us, where an Exhauster of medium capacity driven by Steam Engine is required. 


We have recently introduced a system of Automatic Lubrication, which ensures an Exhauster being continuously and adequately lubricated with a 
minimum of attention. 


Makers also of ROTARY COMPRESSORS for High-Pressure Gas Distribution for pressures up to 20 lbs. per square inch. 





VALVES OF ALL TYPES AND SIZES. TAR, LIQUOR, AND WATER PUMPS. COMBINED METER-BLOWERS FOR OXIDE REVIVIFICATION. 


THE BRYAN DONKIN CO., Lo. CHESTERFIELD. 


Head Offtces and Works: CHESTERFIELD. Telegraphic Address: “DONKIN CHESTERFIELD.” 
London Office: Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
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PARKER HEATHCOTE GAS COAL | Bristol's Recording Gauges 



























































from the 
s b for 
LESTER, ee ODATENT 7 - Grassmoor Collieries|| sics anv tow PRESSURES, 
CHESTERFIELD. VACUUM, 
bet AI bl Leak DRAUGHT 
PARKER'S ‘hoa Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. WATER LEVEL, 
H HH *Buack Above the Average in Weight and Quality bag nase 
ne ake 4 of Coke. 
oi ene ae Maintains a High Standard in Residuals. ee 
GOOBMAN'S SAFETY GAS-MAIN STOPPERS renayene 
i MIRFIELD GAS COAL ae 
A perennncrg 
BicaTg is { Sperm Value 878°85 Ibs. per ton. 40 SEPARATE LISTS describe these Instruments, 
maar METS MANUFACTURERS Write for CONDENSED arous pes giving an idea 
snorr’s rgd . & CONTRACTORS : 
men GROUND USE, Please apply for Price, Analyses, and Report to the 2 W. & C. J. PH LLI PS. LTD. 
wenicner, (Mmoeeettay | MIRFIELD COLLIERY COMPANY, |", coutcce nu, cannon dren, 
i ciiieaueaied | RAVENSTHORPE, near DEWSBURY. LONDON, E.c. 




















Replace Old-Fashioned Jet Photometers 
CARR « NAIRNES Patent JET PHOTOMETER 








It is connected to the Exhauster 
Outlet and tests the gas as it is 
made and before it is washed, 
scrubbed, or purified. We believe 
it to be instrumental in maintaining 
the make at the level of the quality 
required and that it enables the 
make per ton to be materially in- 
creased. We shall be glad to 
furnish names of Engineers using 
this Photometer—and no doubt 
those interested can obtain their 
experience. 








SOLE MAKERS: 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT & CO., 


LIMITED, 


WESTMINSTER. 





CARR & NAIRNE’S PATENT JET PHOTOMETER. 
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WROT. IRON AND STEEL TUBES, AND FITTINGS OF ALL KINDS. 

BRASS AND GUNMETAL FITTINGS. 
GAS LIGHT FITTINGS OF ALL STYLES 
ANB DEGIGN. 


Alma Tube Works, WALSALL; 
Belmont Brass Works, BIRMINGHAM. 





WAREHOUSES :—LEEDS—I5, Wellington Street. 
BRISTOL—Colston Street. MANCHESTER—London Road. 
LONDON—145, Queem Victoria Street, E.C.; 150, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
58, Commercial Street, Spitalfields, E.; 43 & 45, Newington Butts, S.E. 


THE BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS, LTD., 


GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Telegrams ; , a 


GASOMETER, es] GLASGOW. 


































LONDON.” 
OIL PLANT GAS APPARATUS 
AND CHEMICAL OF EVERY 
APPARATUS. DESCRIPTION. 
BRIDGES, selon 
GIRDERS, RETORTS, 
WHARVES, CONDENSERS, 
PIERS. SCRUBBERS, 
scare PURIFIERS. 
ROOFING scimeine 
OF GASHOLDERS 
EVERY STYLE. AND 
PIPES, VALVES, TANKS. 
AND oe 
CONNECTIONS. ENGINES, 
Fa EXHAUSTERS, 
London Office : ae — a. STEAM-BOILERS, 
6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, AND 
Weck’s Centre-Valve for 30-inch Connections for GRANTON GAS-WORKS of the 
CANNON STREET, E.C. EDINBURGH and LEITH CORPORATIONS’ GAS COMMISSIONERS. FITTINGS. 
JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, , 2st works, 
(WOLWERHAMPTON) LTD. ' 


Telegrams: London Address: Salisbury House, London Wall, London, E.C. National Telephone: 
“ Evans, WOLVERHAMPTON.” No, 89, 





e+ Hh Please apply for Catalogue No. 8. 
12,000 PUMPS - “uay IN STOCK AND PROGRESS, 


s 





Fig. 698. “CORNISH” STEAM-PUMP FoR Fig. 685 “ RELIABLE” STEAM. PUMP FOR Fig. 712 “BOUBLE-RAM" 
STEAM-PUMP. BOILER FEEDING, a&e, TAR AND THICK FLUIDS. STEAM-PUMP, 
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K. & A. 
BLUE or CARBURETTED 
WATER-GAS. 


THE TWIN GENERATOR PLANT 


(Blown in Parallel—Run in Series). 


ESTIMATES FREE. 





IMPROVE YOUR RESULTS— 
1. Generators enlarged to give increased output. 
2. Existing plant converted to our ‘‘Patent” System. 


8. Any plant fitted with our “Patent” Apparatus for 
gasification of fine breeze in Generators. 


4. Automatically operated plant for small works 
(2000 cubic feet per hour). 





THE 


K. & A. WATER-GAS (C0., Ltd., 


56, Victoria Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 











PATENT “STANDARD” 
CENTRIFUGAL WASHER. 


For Extraction of Ammonia, Naphthalene, Benzol, 
Cyanide, and other Impurities from 
Coal and other Gases. 


Y 49 MACHINES 
of total daily 
capacity 
101,410,000 
supplied or in 
course of 
construction. 











KIRKHAM, HULETT, 
& CHANDLER, LtD. 


Palace Chambers, Bridge St., 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Tel, Aa. : “ WasHER Lonpown.’ 
- Tel. No.: 127 Viororia. 
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SamL. CUTLER & SONS, LTD., MILLWALL, LONDON. 


And at 89, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


PARBURETTED WATER-PAS PLANT, 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. 
Inspection of Working Plants Inwited. 


No, 227. 





























GASHOLDERS 


AND 


TANKS 


OF ANY 


SIZE 
AND 


A SPECIALITY. “7 DESIGN — 
ORIGINAL MAKERS. TELEGRAMS, 


TELEPHONE 
N°S 543 &542 


PURIFIERS, ae ts a oe YA OE: 2 
a a. ae Uae OF-G- 2-20) - oo oe oe ee 2. ee oe | ae Ce. ee od 
4 a oy 28 oe ete 2 As ee ee Oe 8 ed Oe 8) oe ee — 2 Ot a oe = 


CLAYTON SON & C2..Moor Enp,Hunscet, LEEDS 


LONDON OFFICE, 60, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, =. C. 











To meet the requirements of many Gas Engineers 


MOBBERLEY & PERRY, STOURBRIDGE 


LIMITED, 


titer a a i i i 


are manufacturing 


VERTICAL, INCLINED, HORIZONTAL & SEGMENTAL RETORTS 


of a 


SPECIAL “B.B.” (BEST BRITISH) QUALITY, 


which cannot be excelled. 


th th th ti 
i i i i 





in 
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Inexpensive Gas Accessories. 


We make other things besides go- 
vernors. If you will look at our 
catalogue, you will see that we 
stock and supply at short notice 
all kinds of pressure gauges, tools, 
incandescent burners, needle bur- 
ners, gas cocks, gas meters, photo- 
meters, and gas apparatus gene- 
rally. All these articles are of 


Peebles 








manufacture, first quality, and are 


priced at attractive figures. Shall 

we send you our catalogue and 

discounts? Please send us a 
card. 











PEEBLES & CO., L™- 


TAY WORKS, BONNINGTON, 


EDINBURGH. 











SMOKELESS FUEL. 


HE BRITISH COALITE COMPANY, 
Limited, the owners of the British Patent 
No. 14356, June 22nd, 1906, for the pro- 
duction of Smokeless Fuel from tbe low tem- 
perature carbonisation of coal, which patent 
covers the basic principle of low temperature 
carbonisation, HEREBY WARN INTENDING 
PURCHASERS of Plants against infringing 
the Company’s Patent by erecting, leasing, 
purchasing or otherwise acquiring any system 
for the production of Low Temperature Smoke- 
less Fuel other than that of the Company. 


AsHursT, Morris, Crisp AND Co., 
17, Throgmorton Avenue, 
London, E.C., 
Solicitors for the British Coalite Company, 
Limited. 





Low Temperature Carbonisation. 


TE BRITISH COALITE COMPANY, 

Limited, are now prepared to ERECT 

PLANTS for the production of Smoke- 

less Domestic and Industrial Fuel on the basis 

of GUARANTEED RESULTS. Full Particu- 
lars and Terms on Application to 


HERMAN CLARKE, 


Managing Director. 
Creeksmouth, Barking, 


Essex. 














MAINTENANCE 


AND 


VOLKER 
MANTLES 


To the Official who is responsible for 


MAINTENANCE 


the 


MOST IMPORTANT QUESTION 


is not 














How much do mantles cost, 


but 


How long do they last? 


WHY? 


Because it costs more in labour 
to replace defective Mantles than 
the original cost of the Mantles. 


THEREFORE 





VOLKER MANTLES. 


The Voelker Lighting Corporation, 


LTD., 


Garratt Lane, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 
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Workmanship and Materials 
of the Highest 
Quality. 
y 
& Built to any 


PECKETT & SONS, Specification or Gauge. 
ATLAS LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, BRISTOL. 





HANNA, DONALD & WILSON, PAISLEY. 
pati ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS. ADMIRALTY LIST, 


ZN de OL all at h Of ae a ne iP 
ma Lagf* COLONIAL AGENTS. 
, ey ETC 


a 
i 











Telegraphic Addresses : 
A N & a il L a) E af “een Bucs 
“BENZOLE, BLACKBURN.” 
& LTD., “OxipE, MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone Numbers : Oxide and Laboratory, 2369 Manchester. 
Head Office, 1112 Manchester. Blackburn, 295 Blackburn. 
Works Dept., 2397 Manchester, Clayton, 23974 Manchester, ’ 


All Bye-Products from the Distillation of Coal dealt with. 


Carburetting Benzol, Benzo! Absorbing Oil for Coke-Oven Plants, Toluol, Solvent, Heavy, and Burning 

Naphthas, Pyridine Bases, Carbolic Acid and Cresylic Acid, Soluble Disinfecting Fluid, Creosote, Fuel and 

Lucigen Oils, Black Varnish, ay Blacks, Prepared Tar for Asphalting, and for Road Treatment, 
C. 


Timber Creosoted for the Trade, See our Advertisement next week. 


THE GAS METER COMPANY, Ltd. 


Improved Patent High-Pressure Dry Gas Meter. 











With Double Index, one of which records the actual volume of gas passing, and the other the volume that gas would have when expanded 
to the usual low pressure at which the gas is priced, and therefore shows the amount to be paid for. 


For Prices and Particulars apply:—Head Office, 238, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON. 











.* 





ew we 








2 
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sé A M ass Patent Automatic Gas 
The -& - Apparatus for Street Lighting. 
Small. Efficient. 
Simple. Cheap. 








CONTROLLED FROM THE GAS-WORKS. 


Saves Labour, Gas, Mantles, and Glasses. 
Can be brought into action at any hour. 
Requires no Winding. 


Can Extinguish Different Lights at Different Times as 


required. 


Nothing but Metal in it. No Leather, no Rubber, no 
Glass. 


Has Stood the Test of Years. 
Is ** All British.” Nothing Made Abroad. 








SECTIONAL DIAGRAM. HALF FULL SIZE. 


ALDER & MACKAY, 


EDINBURGH, BRADFORD, BIRMINGHAM, and LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


GEORGE ORME & CO. 


(Branch of Meters Ltd.), 





Atlas Meter Works, 
croc ahr ~~ gael PARK STREET, OLDHAM. 


“NEW CENTURY ” 


IMPROYVED PATENT COIN 


PREPAYMENT GAS-METERS 


FITTED WITH DETACHABLE ATTACHMENTS. 
ARRANGED FOR ld., Gd., 1s., OR ANY OTHER COIN DESIRED. 








These Meters are giving Universal Satisfaction wherever adopted. 





Guaranteed for Fiwe Years. 
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HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, Loo. 


The United Gas Improvement Co., U.S.A. 


CARBURETTED WATER GAS 


NINE REASONS: 


1. LOW CAPITAL COST, 

Small Ground Space, 

Control of Coke Market, 

Independence of Coal and Labour, 

Calorific and Illuminating Control, 

Small Sulphur Content, 

Freedom from Naphthalene, 

Instant Production instead of Expensive Storage, 
CHEAPER AND BETTER GAS. 


AND THE RESULT: 


Humphreys & Glasgow, Ltd. 312,700,000 Cubic Feet Daily. 
The U.G.1.Co., U.S.A. 690,600,000 Cubic Feet Daily. 


OVER ONE THOUSAND MILLIONS CUBIC FT. DAILY. 


BLUE WATER GAS 


86 & 88, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Bureau de Bruxelles, 209, Chaussee 4’Ixelles. 


Pears PS 























— 


eee 
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The Popular British Made 


THE *SILV . »» FOR SHOP 
BEST LAMP LIGHTING 


Inverted Gas Lamp. 










HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
EVER OBTAINED 


without the aid of 
special plant. 
Adopted by the Largest 
Gas Undertakings 
for 
HIRE PURCHASE 
and 
MAINTENANCE. 


CHEAP 
TO 
INSTAL. 
















May we send you 
a supply of New Booklets 


“SHOP LIGHTING UP-TO-DATE” y | 


to distribute amongst your Consumers ? v 





11226 


Latest Pattern Outdoor Lamp 
With Inner Glasses. 





Thousands of these Lamps are 
in constant use everywhere, 
and giving entire satisfaction. 


The British:House, 15, 17, 19, 21 & 23, 3, Farringdon Riad. Read, 


LONDON. 





a 





Latest Pattern Indoor Lamp, 
With Inner Glasses, 
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The Automatic Meter of THOMAS GLOVER. 


7 E remarkable popularity of the “T.G.” y 
Meter is mainly due to the accuracy of regis- 























tration and the consequent absence of irritating 


demands upon the Consumer for “pennies due.” 


In addition to this, the price-change system is 


the simplest and requires no separate wheels. 


And in the rare event of a coin fixing, no 
matter how damaged, release is easily effected 


without disconnection of the meter. 


(GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS). 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO., Ltd. 


(Original Makers—Established 1844), 


GOTHIC WORKS, ANGEL RD., EDMONTON, LONDON, N. 
London Show-Rooms: 25, PRINCES STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, W. 


56, Broad Street, BIRMINGHAM; 13, Whitworth Street West, MANCHESTER; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; 
136, Renfield Street, GLASGOW; 83, Old Market Street, BRISTOL; 8, Exchange Place, Donegall Street, BELFAST ; 
833, Queen Street, MELBOURNE; and 12, Cunningham Lane, Pitt Street, SYDNEY. 


Agent for JAPAN—H. J. IBBOTSON, 22, Yamashita-Cho, YOKOHAMA, 


PARKINSON’S | 


Ordinary & Prepayment 
Meters. 


Accurate in Registration. 


Reliable in Working. 


High-Class 
Workmanship. 














js ff hw hes 





GUARANTEED 
for 5 YEARS. 





gn. 86g; a 





PARKINSON anp W. & B, COWAN, LTD, 
(Parkinson Branch.) 


Corracr Lang, BELL Barn Roap, Hitz Street, 
City Roan, 
LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. BELFAST, 

















; 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘*]OURNAL"' must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


Subscribers who desire to avail themselves of the reduction in the 
Subscription by paying in advance for the Year 1914, are reminded 


that this can only be done during January. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 
Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in advance. 
Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 


Wa ter KiNG, 11, Bott Court, FLeet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING FLEET, LONDON.’’ 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Telephone: 6857 Holborn. 





OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every Description of GAS APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING, CONVEYING, and TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS, also STOKING MACHINERY, Rose Mount 
lronworks, ELLAND. 


POULTONS & TIMMIS, Ltd. 








ARBONIZING and Boiler Setting 
Engineers, Complete Installations undertaken. 
Their Retort Settings are THE best, 
GUARANTEED RESULTS. 

Registered Office: Reapinc. Telephone: 265 Reading. 
London Office: 53, Victoria Street, 8.W. 
Telephone: 3512 Victoria, 

Manchester Office: 55, Cross STREET, 





SPENCER’S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 





i aoe very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Dec. 2, p. 720. 


ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
§ GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 





CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams : Telephone: 
" DacotigHT Lonpon.” 2836 HoLBorn, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Ltp, 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SILVERTOWN. 
Telegrams: ‘ HypRocHLOoRIC, Fen. Lonpon.” 
Telephone: 1588 AvENvE (8 lines). 








AR Wanted. 
Frepk. G. Hotmes anp Co., Tar Distillers, 
Thames Tar Works, NoRTHFLEET, 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
OR Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 


scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 


AZINE” (Registered in England and 
Abroad). A radical Solvent and Preventative 
of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 
It is also used for the Enrichment of Gas. 
Manufactured and Supplied by C. Bournr, West 
Moor Chemical Works, eee or through his 
Agents, F, J. Nicon & Co., Pilgrim House, NEWcASTLE- 
ON-TYNE, 
Telegrams: “ Doric,” Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Telephone No. 2497, 


MMONIACAL Liquor Wanted. 
CHANCE AND Hunt, +. Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Worcs, 
Telegrams: ‘*‘ CoEmicas.”” 


HUTCHINSON BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS Ayers! and prepayment), 
KS, &. 


MAIN 
“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, for street lightin . 
“ZENITH” widen LAMPE, for outside shop.” 


ightin; 
“ FALCON” INVERTED D BURNER LANTERNS, 
SQUARE STREET LANTERNS, 
BURNERS and CONVERSION SETS for street 
lanterns, &., &c, 





National 














OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are 
MAKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 
Ammonia obtained from the useof this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of50 years. References 
given to Gas Companies. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 

We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 





irs. 
ae OSEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WoRKS, 
BoxTon. 

Telegrams : ** SatruRators Botton.’ Telephone 0848. 





OR Renovating Cooking Utensils 
and Polishing Gas-Cookers and Gas-Fittings, read 
Canning’s Handbook on Electro-Plating and Polishing. 
bag? illustrated, Price 2s. 3d., post free; abroad, 
Qs. 6d. 


Ww. CANNING AND Co., BrrMInGHaM, and 18, St. John’s 
Square, Clerkenwell, Lonpon. 





HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
Reap Ho.turpay AND Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD, 








As the authorities have omitted 
the ‘‘ JOURNAL” telephone 
number from the current guide, 
will advertisers and others in- 
terested kindly note that it is 





Holborn 6857. 











ATENTS AND TRADE 

PUBLICATIONS : Mh ma ge gag MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereun der, * 1s.; “TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ‘* DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 6d.; 

“ SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: Patent London. ”’ Telephone : No. 243 Holborn. 


S. WITHERS & SPOONER, Char- 
se tered Patent Agents, 323, High Holborn, London. 
British, Foreign, and Colonial Patents, Trade Marks, 
and Designs obtained at moderate and inclusive charges. 
Every description of business connected with Patents 
undertaken. Send for free copy of our “GUIDE TO 
PATENTS, Trade Marks and Designs,” Sixth Edition, 
1913. Established 29 years. 








TO GAS AND WATER OFFICIALS. 
Be Purchasing your 1914 Cycle 
kindly send post-card for our CATALOGUE, 


Speciality, Slot-Meter 
MELROSE CycLE Co., CovENTRY. 


Cash or gradual Payments. 
Copper Collector. 





AS PLANT for Sale—We can always 
offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP- 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 
Firth BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Company, LimiTED, 
Church Fenton, near LEEDs. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





—— prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED. 
Works: OtpBuRY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD. 


Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OtpBuRy, 
Worcs. 
Telegrams: “ CHEMICALS, OLDBURY.” 





DWARD COCKEY & SONS, LTD., 
Supply 
COMPLETE CARBONIZING PLANTS, 
WASHER SCRUBBERS, 
PURIFIERS, 
ee OF a GUIDED GAS8- 
Prices and rec on Application .to 
THE IRONWORKS, FROME, or 
LonDon OFFICE: 39, Victoria St., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





ULPHURIC ACID — Speciall: pre: 
pared for Sulphate of AMMONIA and BENZOL 
Recovery Plants. JoHN NicHotson & Sons, Lrp., 
Hunslet Chemical Works, Leeps, Tele.: “ NICHOLSON, 
Lereps.” Telephone: (Two Lines) Nos. 2420 and 2421. 


XPERIMENTAL Chemist; Four 
Years with Gas-Fire Manufacturers, desires POSI- 
TION inallied Industry. Gas-Works Training, Experi- 
ence in Petrol-Gas Plants and Appliances, Low Tempera- 
ture Carbonization, &c. City and Guilds Certificate. 
Thorough Experience in Gas, Fire-Clay Analysis, &c, 
Address, No. 5829, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 








KENDAL CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
ANTED, aGeneral Foreman. Must 


be a good Carbonizer and possess a thoroughly 
good knowledge of the General Routine of Gas-Works. 
Wages, £2 per Week, with House, 
Apply, stating Age and Experience, with Testimonials 
or Reference to present Employer, to W. R. Witson, 
Engineer and Manager. 





ILFRACOMDE GAS COMPANY. 
Wy Anz=D, by the above Company, 


a SMART YOUNG MAN for SHOW-ROOM. 
Commencing Wages 27s. 6d. per Week. One who has 
had previous Experience and is able to write Shorthand 
preferred. 

Apply, with copies of Two Testimonials, to 
ARMSTRONG, 
General Manager. 





HARROGATE GAS COMPANY. 
ANTED, by the Directors of the 


Harrogate Gas Company, a QUALIFIED 
ENGINEER with Experience of Vertical Retorts. 
Applications, stating Qualifications, Experience, and 
Salary required, accompanied by Three recent Testi- 
monials, to be in the hands of H. Wilkinson, Secretary 
and General Manager, not later than noon on Tuesday, 
the 13th of January, 1914, from whom Particulars may 
be obtained. 
Gas Offices, James Street, 
Harrogate. 


OWER Scrubber, 6 feet Diameter by 
35 feet High. Perfect. Re-erect Cheap for 
Quick Sale. 
FirtH BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Co., Lrp., CHURCH 
FENTON, LEEDs. 


URIFIERS—Set of Four 8 feet 
Square; set of Four 9 feet Square. Also smaller 
and larger sizes, and other Plant. 
FirtH BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Co., Lrp., CHURCH 
Fenton, LEEDs. 


ASHERS—$8-inch Kirkham “ Stan- 
dard,” also 12-inch Livesey. Perfect Condition. 
Ready for Delivery. 
FirtH BLakELEY, Sons, AND Co., Lrp., CHURCH 
Fenton, LEEDs. 














ET of Two Annular Condensers, 22- 
inch Outer 14-inch Inner Tubes 14 ft. : in. Bye- 
Pass. Perfect and ready for Delivery. Chea 
Address No. 5828, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET Street, E. C. 





NE set of Four 8-feet Square Puri- 
fiers, with Weck’s Valve. PerfectOrder. Cheap 
if removed quickly 
Address, No. 5827, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


ENDERS are invited for the Supply 
of RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, &c., required 
during the ensuing Twelve Months. 
Full Particulars may be obtained from Mr. WILLIAM 
W. Woopwarp, Engineer, Gas Offices, Bloom Street, 
SALFORD. 
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aE Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gates- 
head Gas Company have FOR SALE the follow- 
ing New Q-Shaped FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, made 
by leading makers :—208 MOUTHPIECES, 112 
CENTRES, all 20 in. by 14 in. by about 6 ft. 5 in. long. 
These can be Inspected on Application to the Chief 
Engineer, Elswick Gas-Works, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


T. Wappom, 
Chief Office: Secretary. 
85, Grainger Street West, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Oct. 6, 1913. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF ROTHERHAM. 
HE Gas-Works Committee of the 


Rotherham Corporation are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the Supply of RETORTS and FIRE- 
CLAY GOODS. 

Specifications, Quantities, and Forms of Tender may 
be obtained on Application to the undersigned. 

The Person whose Tender is accepted will be required 
to enter into a Contract which will contain the usual 
Fair-Wages Clause. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Retorts and Fire-Clay 
Goods,” must be sent to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
— not later than Monday, the 19th of January, 





By order, 
J. 8. Naytor, 
Engineer and General Manager. 


DEAL AND WALMER GAS COMPANY. 


HE Directors invite Tenders for the 
Supply of SULPHURIC ACID, for the Manufac- 
ture of Sulphate of Ammonia, during One or Three Years 
from the lst of January, 1914. Specific Gravity to be 
stated. 
The Acid to be Delivered free to Deal Station. 
Sellers to pay Carriage on returned Empty Carboys. 
Estimated yearly quantity, 80 Tons. 
Tenders, addressed to the Chairman, to be sent not 
ater than the 6th of January, 1914. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 
Gas Offices, Cannon Street, Deal, 
Dec, 24, 1913. 


TO STEEL PIPE MANUFACTURERS. 
HE Directors of the Sheffield United 


Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for the 
Supply and Delivery of 80-inch, 24-inch, and 20-inch 
as ea STEEL GAS-MAINS for their Grimesthorpe 
Works. 

Specification, Drawings, and Form of Tender may be 
obtained upon Application to the Engineer, Mr. J. W. 
Morrison, M.Inst.C.E., at the Company’s Offices, Com- 
mercial Street, Sheffield. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Steel Mains,” 
must be Delivered to Mr. Hanbury Thomas, Managing- 
Director, not later than the First Post on Tuesday, 
Jan. 6, 1914. 








Wa. Hampy, 
Secretary. 
Commercial Street, Sheffield. 
Dec. 12, 1913. 


SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 
notify that their SALES BY AUCTION of NEW 
CAPITAL ISSUED UNDER PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS, and of STOCKS and SHARES belonging tc 
EXECUTORS and other PRIVATE OWNERS in LON- 
DON, SUBURBAN, and PROVINCIAL GAS and 
WATER COMPANIES, take place PERIODICALLY 
at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C. 

Terms for Issuing New Capital, and also for includ- 
ing other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these 
Periodical Sales, will be forwarded on Application to 
Messrs. A. & W. RicHarps, at 18, Finspury Cracvs, E.C, 








By order of the Directors of the 
TENDRING HUNDRED WATER-WORKS 
COMPANY. 

(Supplying Harwich, Parkeston, Dovercourt, Walton- 
on-Naze, Frinton-on-Sea, and adjacent Places.) 
NEW ISSUE OF 500 £10 ‘*A” SHARES. 

ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS will 
SELL THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the 
Mart, E.C., on Tuesday, Jan. 20, at Two o’clock, in 


Lots. 
—_— of the AvorionEERs, 18, Finssury Circus, 





By order of the Directors of the 
SOUTHEND WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF £5000 FOUR PER CENT, 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 


AND 
500 £10 NEW ORDINARY FIVE PER CENT. 
MAXIMUM SHARES. 
ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS will 


SELL THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the 
— E.C., on Tuesday, Jan. 20, at Two o’clock, in 





its. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEERS, as above. 





THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
Worcs is Hereby Given that the 


TRANSFER BOOKS of this‘Company, so far 
as they relate to CAPITAL STOCKS, WILL BE 
CLOSED at Four o’clock p.m. on Tuesday, the 6th day 
of January next, and WILL BE RE-OPENED imme- 
diately after the Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting 
of the Company to be held on Friday, the 6th day of 
February next. 

By order, 
Henry RAYNER, 


Secretary. 
Chief Office: Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, 8.W., Dec. 23, 1913. 


COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 
N OfICE is Hereby Given that an 


ORDINARY MEETING of the Commercial Gas 
Company will be holden at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
in the City of London, on Thursday, the 5th of 
February, 1914, at Twelve o’clock at Noon, to receive 
the Directors’ Report and the Accounts of the Company 
for the Half Year ended the 31st of December, 1913; to 
declare a Dividend; to elect Directors and an Auditor 
in the place of those retiring. 

The STOCK TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE 
CLOSED from the 7th of January to the 5th of February 
next, both days inclusive; and the Dividends will be 
paid on the 16th of February next to the holders of Stock 
registered at the date of the closing. 

By order of the Board, 
F. J. BRADFIELD, 
Secretary. 





Offices: Stepney, 
Dec. 29, 1913. 





HE Owners of Patent No. 28,591 of 
1909 (GAS LAMPS and HEATERS) Desire to 
Grant MANUFACTURING LICENCES on Reasonable 
Terms, or otherwise DEVELOP the Patent commer- 
cially. The Invention Relates to a System in which the 
Draught is Induced by Mechanical Suction, and Passes 
mainly through the Burner itself, in order to Obtain 
Reliable Regulation, Good Ventilation, and Efficiency. 
For further Particulars, apply toC. BAarnarRD Burpon, 
Chartered Patent Agent, 41, BEprorp Row, W.C. 


BIRTLEY IRON COMPANY, 


EsTABLISHED 1820, 
Owners of the Birtley Iron Works and 
Pelaw Main Collieries, 


GENERAL ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS. 


Makers of Cast-Iron PIPES and CONNEC- 
TIONS for Gas, Water, Steam, Electrical, 
Sanitary, and other purposes; also TANKS, 
COLUMNS of every description, Hydraulic, 
Gas, and Colliery PLANT, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogue. giving complete list of 
our Manufactures, on Application. 








Works: BIRTLEY, CO. DURHAM. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Offices, MILBURN HOUSE. 





THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 
16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Best Gas Coal and Cannel, giving High Illu- 
minating Power, Large Yield per ton, and 
reasonable in Price. 

Telegrams: “DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER,”’ 
Telephones: 3268 & 3269 City (two lines). 


KOPPERS' PATENT 


CHAMBER OVENS. 


Results obtained which have never been Sur- 
passed by any other System of Carbonization. 
Plants at Work and under Construction for 
the production of 58,000,000 cubic feet 
of Gas per Day. 
See our large Advertisement appearing in 
alternate issues of the ‘‘JOURNAL.’’ 











The KOPPERS'’ 
COKE OVEN AND BYE-PRODUCT CO., 


301, Glossop Road, SHEFFIELD. 


TROTTER HAINES, & CORBETT, 


BRETTEL’S ESTATE, “™TED 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every Description of FIRE-BRICKS, 
Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative and 
Furnace Work. 

SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 





Lonpon OrFicE: E, C. Brown & Co., 
LEADENHALL CHAMBERS, 4, St. Mary Axe, E.C, 


Jound. GRIFFIN «Sonsl™ 


Kemble St., KINGSWAY, London, W.C. 


PYROMETERS 


(Indicating & Recording) 


THERMO-ELECTRIC (up to 1600° C.) 
QUARTZ-GLASS RESISTANCE 
(—200° C. to 900° C.) 

Optical (Leskole, Wanner, Mesuré & Nouel, 
&c.); Steel Mercury; Graphite; Féry; &c. 











THE ‘“MAHLER-COOK” BOMB CALORIMETER. 


THE “BOYS” GAS CALORIMETER. 




















THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 


FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 


London Office: 
90, CANNON STREET, E.C, 


JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large Stock in London) 
PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order 
RETORTS, PURIFIERS and TANKS, with 
or without planed joints, COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS, SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., re- 
quired by Gas, Water, Railway, Telegraph, 
Chemical, Colliery, and other Companies. 
Notrt.—Makers of HORSLEY SYPHONS. 
These are cast in one piece, without Chap- 
lets ; doing away with Bolts, Nuts, and Covers, 





and rendering Leakage impossible. 





CAST-IRON PIPES 
R. LAIDLAW & SON, Lro., 


ron GAS, WATER, « STEAM, 


also VALVES of all desoriptions. 


ALLIANCE FOUNDRY, 147, MILTON STREET, GLASGOW, 
And LAMBHILL FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 
OFFICE: 147, MILTON STREET, GLASGOW. 








Te gee 














ae 4 ban 
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Price 18s. net, Post Free in the United Kingdom. 


THE EIGHTH EDITION OF 


NEWBIGGINGS HANDBOOK 


FOR GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS 


(With PORTRAIT of WILLIAM MURDOCH as a Frontispiece). 


Orders may be sent through any Bookseller, or direct to the Publisher, 


WALTER KING, “JOURNAL” OFFICE, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON 


ARROL-FOULIS CASES FOR BINDING : 
Stoking Machinery QUARTERLY VOLUMES OF THE ‘‘JOURNAL 


PRICE 2s. EACH. 
HYDRAULIC COKE PUSHERS THE 


(HUNTER and BARNETT’S PATENT.) KIN 
WILL DISCHARGE A RETORT IN ONE OPERATION. 
LARGE NUMBERS IN USE. 2 


Full Particnlars may be obtained from the Sole Makers, 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO., Limited, 


GLASGOW. 
LONDON ADDRESS: 56, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 
(Illustrated Advertisement, Dec. 16, p. 852.) 




















SCAFFOLDING. 
IDEAL FOR USE IN GAS-WORKS. 
SCAFFIXER SCAFFOLD TIES. 
Impervious to heat, fumes, and rust, 


SCAFFOLDING of all kinds ALWAYS IN STOCK. Hire or Purchase. 


THE PATENT RAPID SCAFFOLD TIE CO., LTD., 
“nema teen? 124, Victoria St., S.W. 6000 ‘udronsa. 


2 LNe a 
(Patented a “= LOW- 
Process) 330. y PRESSURE 


means PROFIT to the Corporation or HIGH-POWER 


Company using the Process. 
Wherever this Process has been adopted repeat orders have 
always resulted and there are districts where COALEXLD LAM P. 
has become **q household word.” 


For Particulars Apply COALEXLD LIMITED, 
MOUNT PLEASANT (Off Corporation Street) PRESTON. 
Telegrams: ‘*SmMokELESS PREsToN.” 




















a, 
















ANA 





BUY OF THE MAKERS! 
HULETT’S FORCE PUMPS 
& SYPHON PUMPS. 


COKE BARROWS. 
FORKS & SHOVELS. 
STREET LANTERNS, 
MAIN LAYING TOOLS, &c. 


SEND FOR LISTS TO 


D. HULETT & GO., LTD., encinctns, 


55 & 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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STEEL FRAME 
RETORT 


HOUSES. 


ROOFS, GIRDERS, 
TELPHER TRACKS, STEEL MAINS, &c., 
HORIZONTAL, VERTICAL, AND INCLINED SETTINGS, 
GIBBONS AND MASTERS’ A. B. C. REGENERATORS, 
GIBBONS AND MASTERS’ HORSE-SHOE GENERATORS. 











Telephone: ro Dudley. : Telegrams: ‘‘ Gibbons, Lower Gornal.’’ 
GIBBONS BRos., LTpb., DUDLEY. 
LONDON. MELBOURNE. MANCHESTER. 














GEORGE =WiIL.SOnrl. COVENTRY, 
Wet and Dry Gas Meter Manufacturer. 


PREPAYMENT METERS for Pennies, Shillings, or any other Coin. 


Sole Agent for Scotland: DANIEL MACFIE. 1, North St. Andrew Street, EDINBURGH. 


THE WIGAN GOAL & IRON CO,, LIM" 


Are the exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS’ COAL COLLIERIES, 
Wigan, and of the Manton Steam and House Coal Collieries, Worksop, Notts, and supply the well-known 
Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, House and Steam Coals, &c. 


ENGLAND District? orFice: 6, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER. 


Telegraphic Address: “WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM.” Telephone: No. 200 CENTRAL, 


pisrricr orrics:; §, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sole Agents,  «pZeiseepe's A4at08 


THE HORSELEY Company. LTD. 


Works and Head Office: TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


London Office: 11, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, Tel. Addresses: “HORSELEY, TIPTON,’’ “GALILEO, LONDON.” 








MAKERS OF 


GASHOLDERS & GAS PLANT. 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, TANKS, VALVES, PIPES, 
LAMP-PILLARS, RETORT-FITTINGS, CAST-IRON AND STEEL TANKS, PRESSED 
STEEL FLOORING, &c. 


Also all kinds of STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL WORK, BRIDGES, ROOFS, PIERS, dc. 

















a 





PTR eS on cn 





METERS 


JAMES MILNE & SON, Limited, 
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PREPAYMENT GAS RELIABLE. 
SIMPLE. 


STRONG. 





Guaranteed for Five Years. 





SEND INQUIRIES TO 


EDINBURGH, 
MILTON HOUSE WORKS. 


LEEDS, 
MIDLAND METER WORKS. 


LONDON, 


59, FARRINGDON ROAD. 


GLASGOW, 


75, BATH STREET. 











BURNERS 
for STREET LIGHTING. 


No. 3 SIZE. 
























GRAETZIN PATTERN. 


iy 





No. 2 SIZE. BIJOU SIZE. 




















Single Light 
S.L.U.1, 









© No.7524." 


Che 
fe 
1, 2, 3, or 45Light 
8.L.U.I. Burners are 
adapted to Inter- 
changeable Porcelain 
Nozzles to suit differ- 
ent sizes of Mautles 
as Illustrated. 











No. 3 SIZE. Gro, Bray & Co, Lio. 


we ° a = = Hs 
SS 2 ig iee af This Mantle can also be sup- L E E DS 5 E ng { a n d . 











‘ plied in a rather smaller size, 
GRAETZIN PATTERN. viz., No. 3 Small. 





London Office, 17, FARRINGDON ST., E.C. 














COAL TAR AND AMMONIA PRODUCTS, 





Benzol, Toluol, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic Acid, 

Dark Cresylic Acid, Granulated (Crude) and Sublimed Naphthalene, 

Anthracene, Refined Tar and Pitch. Sulphate of Ammonia containing 
a Guaranteed Minimum of 25 per cent. Ammonia. 


apply to tree SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 
709, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 


Works: ORDNANCE WHARF, 





EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘METROGAS, LONDON.” 
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INSTALLATIONS OF 


Giover-West Verticat Retorrs 


ST. HELENS 
MANCHESTER 


ST. HELENS end Installation) 


ROCHDALE 
TOKIO 

LURGAN 
HELENSBURGH 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
BRADFORD 


FITCHBURG, U.S.A. 
NEWCASTLE, N.S.W. 


BELFAST PAWTUCKET, U.S.A. 
NELSON MONTREAL (Canada) 
BLACKPOOL | ee eee Canada) 
STOCKHOLM Sweden) GRAYS & TILBURY 
BERGEN (Norway) BANGOR (Ireland) 
NEWCASTLE- BRISBANE (Queensland) 
UPON-TYNE | NORTHAMPTON 
HEYWOOD CARDIFF 
DARLINGTON BLACKPOOL (2nd Installation) 
OLDHAM BELFAST 2nd Installation) 
BRIDGWATER NORTH SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
CAMBUSLANG UDDINGSTON 
NOTTINGHAM SPRINGFIELD, U.S.A. 
TIPTON PRESTON 
an el LIVERPOOL (2nd Installation) 
— PORTLAND, U.S.A. 


(2nd _ Installation) 


BARNOLDSWICK 
GOTEBORG (Sweden) 


| CAPE TOWN (South Africa) 
FITCHBURG, U.S.A. 


HONG KONG (China) 


BERLIN (Germany) 
LIVERPOOL 
-MACCLESFIELD 
LYTHAM 





SYDN EY, N.S.W. (3rd Installation) 


DUNOON 





| SANTOS (Brazil) 


| LEA BRIDGE 


| PERNAM BUCO (Brazil). 








WEST'S GAS IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD., 


Engineers, Miles toon MANCHESTER. 


(2nd Installation) 


SYDN EY, N.S.W., (2nd peaeyrenived) 





| 
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a Special Pressure and 
eaié. Pressure & Exhaust Registers, 





For RETORT-HOUSE GOVERNORS. 
For EXHAUSTER HOUSES. 
For OFFICES AND DISTRICTS. 





Fullest particulars on application to— 


Tr. G MARSH, 
28, Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 





THOMAS BUGDEN «Co. 


India-Rubber and Airproof Manufacturers and General Contractors. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF GAS MAIN BAGS. 
Telegrams: ‘* ArrPROOF, BARB, LonpDOoON.’’ Telephone: 743 City. 





PATENTEES OF THE 
DENMAR BAC. 


Impervious to Main 
Liquor and Climatic 
Influences, 








Gas Bags for F 

Repairing Mains. Drain Rods and Appliances. Round or Cylinder Shape. 
Bellows and Inflators © CONTRACTORS TO 
for Inflating Gas Bags, H.M. COVERERENS 


Oilskin Clothing, 

4 Tarpaulins, &c., 

Tar Hose, Sewer 
Boots, 








Hose,Tubing,and E 
Sheet of Every Y 
Description. ¥ 





Wading and Well eZ 
Dresses, —— 
Stokers’ Mitts and Gloves. 


Contractors’ and Miners’ 
Woollen Jackets, 
Trousers, Hats, &c. 





244, Goswell Road, LONDON, E.C. 











ROTARY 


WASHER-SCRUBBERS. 


New important features, including : 





Non-Corrosive and Non-Metallic Filling. 


External Accessible Liquor Overflows. 


Increased Capacity. 


Reduced Space, &c., &c. 





WASHER-SCRUBBERS on this system can 


be seen working upon application to Sole 
Makers and Patentees :— 


ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE, 


AND CoO., LTD., 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 














DRAKES LIMITED 








N\ 





FOR 





| > i |, 
di pa 


HALIFAX 
LA 
‘ SS 

















STOKING MACHINERY. 
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THE KEITH LIGHT. 


For Public Lighting the Keith System 
of High Pressure Gas is the most 
advantageous. 


A brilliant and steady white light of 
great penetrating power is obtained 
for a low gas consumption. 








The lamps are made in various sizes 
ranging from 300 up to 4500 ccandle 
power, and suitable for fixing on 
existing columns or for suspension 
over roadway. 


This System has been largely adop- 
ted by the Corporations of the Cities 
of London and Westminster, and 


KEITH COLUMN LAMP. leading Provincial Towns. 
(4500 candle power). 


JAMES KEITH & BLACKMAN CO., Ltd., 
27, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON. 
































CLAPHAM ~~. BROTHERS 


ea + 


-" os ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 





PURIFICATION OF COAL GAS. 


CLAPHAM’S “ECLIPSE” 
Water Tuse CONDENSERS, Tar EXTRACTORS, 
Bat. WASHER-SCRUBBERS, 

Dry-Lute PURIFIERS with PATENT JOINTING, AUTOMATIC 
FASTENERS, AND PATENT — TRIUMPH” VALVES, 
Secr-Seatingc RETORT MOUTHPIECES oF att kinps, 
Special PIPES ano Generat CASTINGS. 


London Representative: N. G. CLAPHAM, 30, Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Scotch Representative: JNO, D. GIBSON, 2, Causeyside Street, Paisley 
West of England Representative: F. HERBERT STEVENSON, Edgbaston House, Broad Street, Birmingham. 


WELLINGTON, NELSON, and MARKET STREET WORKS, KEIGHLEY: 

















Printed and Published by WatTER Kine, at No, 11, Bor Court, FLEET STREET, in the City oF Lonpon.- Tuesday, Dec. 30, 1918, 
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COWAN’S | 


WET METERS DRY METERS 


In Tin and Cast-Iron Cases, with 
the Warner and Cowan Drum, 
and William Cowan’s Syphon Cast-Iron Cases, with all the 


| Overflow. Latest Improvements. 


In Tin Cases and in Improved 











STATION METERS, STATION GOVERNORS, 
RETORT-HOUSE GOVERNORS, 


Fitted with our Special Form of Valve which ensures Perfect Regulation. 





Apparatus for the Cowan Pressure System. 
TESTING GASHOLDERS ano TEST METERS. 


Pressure and Exhaust Registers, Pressure-Gauges, &c. 
SERVICE-CLEANSERS. 


Meters for Lamp-Pillars, Footway Meter-Boxes, 
AND OTHER GAS APPARATUS. 


SOIN-IN-THE-SLOT METERS. | 


PARKINSON ann W. & B. GOWAN, Lto. 


(COWAN BRANCH), 
Fitzalan Street Works, Dalton Street Works, Buccleuch Street Hill Street | Commonwealth Meter Works, 
Kennington Road, Newtown, Works, | Works, Macquarie Place, 


LONDON, S.E., | MANCHESTER. | EDINBURGH. BELFAST. SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


ephone No. 753. | Telephone No. 3374, | 





hone No. 6820 City. 
Also at 
489, FLINDERS LANE, MELBOURNE, and BALLANCE STREET WORKS, WELLINGTON, N.Z. 





TELEGRAPHIC 
**DISC LONDON,” ‘*DISC MANCHESTER.” **DISC EDI . A 
Telegraphic Codes used: Ai, A B C sth Bdition, and Bentleys. Special Code furnished on appli on. 








THE GAS METER COMPANY, Lr. 


Manufacturers of 


GROLL’S Patent Inproven DRY GAS METERS, 


SLOTS, PREPAYMENTS, ORDINARIES. 


Telephones: 142 Dalston. 340 Oldham. 1995 Dublia 2918 Manchester. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Meter, London." “Meter, Oldham.” ‘* Meter, Dublino."’ ‘* Meter, Manchester.’’ 
Letters ; 238, Kingsland Road, Union Street, Hanover Street, 18, Atkinson Street, 


LONDON. OLDHAM. DUBLIN, MANCHESTER. 


GOOD CONSTRUCTION and SOUND WORKMANSHIP.. 














“WManufactu ie ys zs 
PICKS, LUMPS & Tile 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





R, LAIDLAW & SON ccpinsurcH). LT. 


GAS METER MAKERS. 


Thousands of our 
Meters in use by the 
largest Gas Companies Wet Meters in 
and Corporations and Cast-liron Cases. 


giving 
COMPLETE 
SATISFACTION. 


Prepayment 





Prepayment 
Dry Meters in 


Tinplate Cases. 


DRAWINGS AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 


Simon Square Works, EDINBURGH. 
6, Little Bush Lane, LONDON, E.C. 








Beinted and Published by Waurse Kare, at No. 11, Bort Court, Fieet Srrmet, in the Crrr or Lowpom,—Tuesday, Dec, 30, 1912, 








(Journat or Gas Licutine, Dec. 30, 1918. 
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